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gion. A parhament. — Peace with France. —— Dif 
guſt between the Queen and Mary Queen of Scots. —— A air 
- of Scotland. Reformation in Scotland, Civil wars in 
Scotland, —— Interpoſal: of 'the Queen i in the affairs. of Scote 
land. Settlement of Scotland. — French affairs. —— 
Arrival of Mary. in Scotland. "Wy 2 15 the . Scotch 
15 reformers. — Wiſe government 9 "Elizabeth. Ms of f 
| 1 e e | 
Wa ahbe ſo divided as the Engliſh, it could e be CHAP. 
expected, that the death of one ſovereign, and the acceſſion I., 
of another; who was generally believed to have embraced oppo- 1555. 
ſite principles to thoſe which prevailed, could be the object of 
univerſal ſatisfaction : Yet ſo much were men diſpleaſed with 
the preſent conduct of affairs, and ſuch apprehenſions were b.. 7 4, * 
entertained of futurity, that the people, overlooking their theo- * 
Vor. | | B | b logical 
re 2 | LES eh 
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of her ſiſter; and as men were ſenſible of the imminent dan- 
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CHA — ee eee joy d de 


ſcepter had paſſed into the hand of Elizabeth. That princeſs 
had diſcovered great prudende in her conduct during the reign 


ger, to which Ihe was every moment expoſed, compalſion to- 


wards her ſituation, and concern for her ſafety, had rendered 


her, to an uncommon degree, the favourite of the nation. A 
parliament had been aſfembled a few days before Mary's: 
death; and when Heafhie, archbiſhop of York, then chancellot. 


notified to them that event, ſcarcely an interval of regret ap- 


geared; and the tyv fiouſes immedinly refounded with the 


Joyful acclamations of God ſave Queen Elizabeth: Long and. 
'* happily may ſhe reiga. | The people, leſs achnated by fac-. 
tion, and leſs influenced by private views, expreſſed a joy ſtill 
more general and hearty on her Proclamation; and the auſpi- 


eious commencement of this reign. prognoſticated that felicity- 


_—_ 
Kg 


1 was. t Hetſtld en the dend of ber Gere 
death 3 and after à few days the proceeded. thence to London,. 
through crowds of people, who ſtrove with each other in giving: 
her the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their affection. On her entrance 
into the Tower, the could not forbear reflecting on the great 
_ "difference between her preſent fortune and that which a few- 
years before had attended her, when ſhe was conducted: to that 


place as a priſoner, and lay there expoſed to all the bigotted 
malignity of her enemies. She fell on her knees, and expreſſed: 
her thanks to heaven, for. the deliverance, which the Almighty: 


lad e her from her oy: ES} a: deliverance, 


* : Burnet, vol, il, 2-75. | n ; 


— 


ſtie: 


LO 


* 1 12 n 


have been the laſt eircumſtance, in which ſhe remembered any 


paſt hardſhips and injuries. With a prudence and. magnani- 
mity truly laudable, ſhe buried all offences in oblivion, and 


received with affability even thoſe who had aged with the 


greateſt maleyolence againſt her. Sir Harry 


Bennifield himſelf, 


to whole cuſtody ſhe had been committed, and who had treated 


her with uncommon ſeverity, never felt, during the whole 
courſe of her reign, any effects of her reſentment *. Yet was 


not the gracious reception, which-the gave, proſtitute and un- 
- diſlinguiſhing. When the biſhops came in a body to make 


their obeiſance to Her, the expreſſed to all of them ſentiments 
of regard; except to Bonner, from whom ſhe turned aſide, as 
from a man polluted with blood, who was a juſt object Whos 
ror to every heart ſuſceptible of humanity % i 

ArTER employing 4 few days in ordering her Abel 
affairs, Ellzubetii notified to foreign courts, her ſiſter's death, 


and her own acceſſion to the crown. 'She ſent lord Cobham to 
the Low Countries, where Philip then reſided ; and ſhe took 
dare toexpteſs to that monarch, her gratitude for the protection 


which he had afforded her, and her deſire of perſevering in 


that friendſhip which was fo happily commenced between them. 


Philip, who. had long foreſeen. this event, and who ſtill hoped, 
by means of Elizabeth, to obtain that dominion over England, 
vf which he had failed in eſpouſing Mary, immediately diſ- 
patched orders to the duke of Feria, his ambaſſador at London, 
do make propoſals of marriage to the Queen; and he offered to 
procure from Rome a diſpenſation for chat purpoſe, But Eliza- 


U 
e bid. Heylin, p. 102. 
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monarchy might ſtill be ſufficient, in oppoſition” to all preten- 


3 PHE Queen. Yeh on her ſiſter's death, d written Mo, fir 
"through all the cautious meaſures concerted by this young 


bo without His participation, the title and authority of Queen : | 


" 0, : 
fs = 


- "Oy 5 » * 
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She ſaw, that the nation had entertaĩned · an extreme averſion to . ö 
the Spaniſh alliance during her ſiſter's Teign'; and chat our 275 


great eauſe ef the popularity, Which ſhe herſelf 'erjoyed; was 
7 Trage of being freed, by her meats, from the danger | N. * 
gn ſubjection. She was ſenſible, that her affinity Witt 
Pha was exactly ſimilar to that of her father with Catherine i 
of Arragon + and that her marrying that tmonarch Was, in 44:25 * 
effect, declaring herſelf illegitimate, and incapable of ſucceed- 5 
ing to the throne. And though the power of the Spaniſh 3 


ders, to ſupport her title, her maſculine ſpirit diſdained Tuck - 
precarious dominion, which, as it would depend ſolely on the 
| power of another, muſt be exerciſed according to his inclina- 
tion. But while theſe views prevented her from enter taining 
any thoughts of a marriage with Philip, ſhe gave him. a very 
obliging, though evaſive, anſwer ; and he ſtill retained ſuch A 
hopes of ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſſenger to Rome, with . 4 
to folicit the pos. | 3 


- | * * 14 . : To. * * = — * — 
. = © iv : 
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Edward Carne, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rome, to notify her 
acceſſion to the pope; but the precipitate nature of Paul broke 


princeſs. He told Carne, that England yas a fief of the hol 
ſee; and it was great 'temerity in Elizabeth to haye afſumed, net”! 


That being legitimate, ſhe” could not poſſibly inherit that 
kingdom; nor contd he annul the ſentence pronounced by Cle- 
ment the ſeventh, and Faul the * with regard to * ; 


ns 4 Cambiden in Kennet, p. 270. vans, role ii v. 375. . 2 20 
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Ame e e — with! char; deword CHAP. 
____ puniſh; this: criminal invaſion of his rights, by rejecting all. (IL 
her applications; but being willing to treat her with paterna! . 
indulgence, he would ſtill keep the door of grace open to her: 

And chat if ſhe would renounce all pretenſions to the throne, 
and ſubmit entirely to his Will, ſhe ſhould experience the ut- 
maſt lenity, compatible with the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee *. 
© When this anſwer was reported to Elizabeth, ſhe was aſtoniſhed 
At the character of that aged pontiff; and having recalled her 
2 ambaſſador, ſhe continued with more determined reſolution too 
_ purſue, Me» n which ſhe had n bee em- 


n 


"Tx K dre 1 to pul the partizans 8 the tells rel; 
3 had retained eleven of her ſiſter's counſellors; but in 
order to balance their authority, ſhe added eight more, who 
were known to be affeQtionate to the proteſtant communion ;, 
the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Bedford, fir Thomas. TOY 
Parry, ſir Edward Rogers, ſir Ambroſe Cave, ſir Francis ment of the 
Knolles, ſir Nicholas Bacon, whom ſhe created lord keeper, rug 
and ſir William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate *. With theſe coun- 
ſellors, i particularly Cecil, ſhe frequently deliberated concern- 
ing the expediency of reſtoring the proteſtant religion, and the 
means of executing that great enterpriſe. Cecil told her, that 
the greateſt part of the nation had, ever ſince her father's reign, 
inclined to the reformation; and though her- ſiſter had con- 
| ſtrained them to profeſs. the. ancient faith, the crueltics, exer- 
eiſed by her miniſters, had. ſtill more alienated their affections 
from it: That happily. the intereſts of the ſovereign concurred 
here with the een of: che ies mar was her ons to 


85 * Packer Pal, 5. 5. 188 ' Srype's Ann vo! i. 5. 5- 
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At preſent zealbuſſy attached to the catholic faith, would; moft 
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n — the 3 and 


even if ſhe were allowed to retain the crown, it would only be 6 
on an uncertain and dependant footing: That this cireumftance -— 


alone counterbalanced'all-dangers whatſoever; and theſe dangero 
themſelves, if narrowly examined; would be found very little 
formidable That the ourſes and exccrations of the Romiſft 
church, when not ſcconded by military force, were, in the 
preſent age, more an object of ridicule tharr of terror, and had 
now as little influence in this world as in the next: That tho? 
he bigotry or ambition of Henry or Philip might incline them 
to: execute-a ſentence of excommumeation- againſt her; their 
intereſts were ſo-incompatible, that they never could concur in 
any plan of operations; and the enmity” of the one would 
always enſure to her the ftiend{lifp of the other: That if they 
encouraged the diſeontents of Her-cathGlic ſudects, their domi- 
nions alſo abounded' with- proteſtants, and it would be eaſy to 
. retaliate upon them: That even ſuch of the Engliſh as ſeemed 


of them, embrace-the religiorr of their new ſovereign ; and the 
nation had of late been ſo much accuftomed'to theſerevolutiong, 


Jed: That the authority of Henry the cighth, ſo highly raiſed 


ſucceeding princes to continue tlie nation in à track, to. which 
it had ſo long been enuredt And that it wonld be eaſy for 
ber, by beſtowing on proteſtunts all preferment in civil offices 
and the h., 88 pod the univerſities, . both to enſure 


that men had loſt all idea of trutli and falſeliood in ſich ſub- 


by many concurring circumftances, firſt enured the people to 8 
this: ſubmiſſive deference; and it was thie leſt difficult for the 


$ 


1 


her 


y | 


ELYVNDETH 


| ki th tort; and to rele her + lightly prod 
aunts. 


Tur education of Elzcberty Fee er 
me tat ſhe remained not long in ſuſpenſe 
_ with/regard to the party, which ſhe ſhould'embrace. But tho” 
 determititdin her on mind, ſhe reſolved to proceed by gradual 
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and ſecure ſteps, and not to imitate the example of Mary, in 


encouraging the bigots of her party to make immediately a vio- 
lent invaſion on the eſtabliſhed religion. She thought it 
requiſite, however, to diſcover ſuch ſymptoms of her intentions, 


as might give encouragement to the proteſtants, ſo much 


depreſſed by the late violent perſecution. She immediately 


recalled all the exiles, and gave liberty to the priſoners, who 


were confined on account of religion. We are told of a plea- 


ſantry of one Rainsford on this occaſion, who ſaid to the Queen; 
that he had a petition to preſent her in behalf of other priſoners 
called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John: She readily. replied, 
that it behoved:iher firſt to conſult the priſoners themſelves, and 

to learn of eee d that . which he 
mme 4 | 


ee alſo proceeded kk if in — of the refor-- 

mers, ſome acts of power, which were a authorized by the extent 
. royal: ; prerogative, during that age. Finding, that the pro- 
teſtant teachers, irritated by perſecutions, broke out in a furious 


attack on the antient ſuperſtition, and that the Romaniſts replied: 


with no leſs zeal and acrimony, ſhe publiſhed a 8 * 
* which- ſhe inhibited all preaching without a > licence; 


8 —.— 1 ii. p. 377. Cambden, P- 370. jt 
Barnet, vol. ii. p. 378. Cambden, p. 371. | 
v Heylin,.p, 103. Heylin, p. 104. Strype, vol i. 5.41. 


and 
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the Lord's prayer, the creed, and the gofpels; to be read in 
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ebe diſpenſed. with ahead 3 Gi 1 * 
Fame of her own ſect, ſhe took care, that they ſhould be # | 
the moſt calm and moderate of the party. She alſo ſuſpended 
the laws ſo far 28 to order a great part of the ſerviee dhe litany, FR 


Engliſh: And having firſt publiſhed inzunctiohs, that all the 


churthes ſhould'corfform” themaſelved't6'the'prafice of her own — 


chappel, ſhe forbade, the” hoſte to be any more elevated in her 2 
Preſence; an innovation, which, however frivolous it may 
a lied the : moſt b material ebase * Fee nir or 


* 55293 Of hre <4 h | b 


4 4 


Tek declarations of wt intention, concurfing wi th the 8K, | 
preceding ſuſpicions, made the biſhops foreſee with S N 


revolution in religion. They therefore refuſed to officiate” at 


her coronation; and it was with ſome diſßeulty, that the 1 Y 
| biſhop of Carliſle was at laſt'prevailed on to perform that cere- 
mony. When the wWas conducted through London, amidſt the 
" acclamations of her ſubjects, a boy, [who perſonated 

Truth, was let down from one of the triumphal arches, an 85 


preſented to her a copy of the Bible. She received the book 


with the moſt gracious deportment; Mee it next her boſom; 


and declared, that, amidſt all the coſtly teſtumonies, which the 


city had that day. given her of their attachment, this preſent 


was by far the moſt precious and moſt acceptable. Such 


were the ingocent artifices, by which Elizabeth infinuated 
herſelf it into the affections of her ſubjeQs. Open'i in her addreſs, | 3 If 


— 


gracious and affable in all public appearahces, the rejdiced in 
the concourſe . ber dat ber, ciitered Into all their Pleafures 


4 
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 which-ſhe ktiew well how to preſerve, ſhe acquired a popularity 
beyond what any of her predeceſſors or ſucceſſors ever could 
attain. Her own ſex exulted to ſee a · woman hold the reins of 


empire with ſuch prudenee and fortitude: And while a young 


princeſs of twenty- five years (for that was her age at her acceſ- 
ſon) who poſſeſſed all the graces and inſinuation, though not 
all the beauty of her ſex, courted the affections of individuals 
dy her civilities, of the public by her ſervices, her authority, 
though corroborated by the ſtricteſt bands of law and religion, 


appeared to be ene een from che choice and inclination 
of the nn | | 


* 44683194 

A Re ae this difpaſition was not ot likely a bar 
ſubjeQts by any, uſeleſs .or violent exertions of power; and 
Elizabeth, though ſhe threw. out ſuch hints as encouraged 
the proteſtants, delayed the entire change of religion till the 


meeting of the parliament, which was ſummoned to aſſemble. Aparliament. 
The elections had gone entirely againſt the catholics, who ſeem 


not indeed to have made any great ſtruggle for the ſuperiority *; 
and the houſes met, in a diſpoſition of gratifying the Queen 


in every particular, which ſhe could deſire of them. They 
een with an unanimous declaration, © that Queen 
Elizabeth was, and ought to be, as well by the word of God, 15 
e as the common and ſtatute laws of the realm, the lawful, 


« * undoubted, and true heir to the crown, lawfully deſcended 


5 — e ene ſect, it appears, a 
that ſome violence, at leaſt according to our preſent ideas, was uſed in theſe elections: 


Five candidates were nominated by the court to each borough and three to each 


county; and by the ſheriffs authority th: members were choſen from among theſe 
candidates, See fate Papers collected ” Lene earl of e p- 92. 
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4 ſettled in the 33th-of Henry VIII. This act of recognition 
was undoubtedly dictated by the Queen herſelf and her mini- 


| ters; and ſhe ſhewed her magnanimity, as well as moderation, 


in the terms, which ſhe employed on that occaſion. She fol- 


| lowed not Mary's practice in declaring the validity of ber 
mother's martiage, or it expreſly repealing the act formerly 
made againſt her own lepitimacy : She knew, that this attempt 
muſt be attended with reflections on her father's memory, and 


23a dle Birth of her deceaſed fiſter; and as all the world was 
"Fr ſenſible, that Henry's divorce from Anne Boleyn was merely the 


effect of his violence and caprice, ſhe ſcorned to found her title 


on any act of an aſſembly, which had too much proſtituted its 


authority by its former variable, ſer vile, and iniquitous deci- 


ſions. 'Satisficd therefore in the general opinion entertained 
with regard to this fact, which appeared the more undoubted, 

the leſs anxiety ſhe diſcovered in fortifying it by votes and 
| enquiries; the took poſſeſſion of the throne, both as her birtk- 


right, and as enfored to her by former aQs of parkament ; and 
15 u e e e nere eee - vp 


their diſpoſition on the head of religion, was that for ſuppreſ- 
ſing the monaſteries lately: erected, and for reſtoring the tenths 


and firſt-fruits to "the Queen. "This point being gained with 
out much difficulty, a bill was next introduced, annexing the 


ſupremacy to the crown ; and though the Queen was there de- 


nominated governeſs, not head, of the church, it conveyed the 
| fame extenſive * 3 under the latter title, had been 


1 Eli. cap. 3. © B24 Cases, p 1 n p- 105, 108. 
I 5 ; | exerciſed 


A 


Fur 2 bill'broughe e e i aa: S 


* 1 2 4 b 1 1 


3 brother ; ele dies whs were 


7 preſent in the upper houſe ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this law ; and as -. 


they poſſeſſed more learning chan the temporal peers, they 
3 eee the debate; but the majority of voices in that 
"3 houſe, as well as amotg the commons, was againſt them. By 


this act the crown, without the concurrence, either of the par- 


- liament or even of the convocation, was veſted with the whole 


determining hereſy, the ſovereign was only limited (if that could 
be called a limitation) to ſuch doctrines as had been adjudged 
- Fherefy, by the authority of the geripture, by the firſt four ge- 
neral councils, or by any general council, which followed the 
Scripture as their rule, or to ſuch other doctrines as ſhould here- 
after be denominated hereſy by the parliament and convocation. 
In order to exerciſe this exotbitant authority, the Queen, by a 
clauſe of the act, was empowered to name commiſſioners, either 


 taythen-or clergymen, as the thonld Think proper; and on this 
clauſe was afterwards founded the court of ecclefiaftical com- 


ſpiritunl power; might repreſs all hereſies, might eftabliſh or 
| repeal all canons, might alter every point of diſcipline, and 
might ordain or aboliſh any religious rite or ceremony. In 
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miſſion; which aſſumed large diſcretionary, not to ſay arbitrary _ 


powers, totally incompatible with any exact limitations in the 
conſtitution. my; dur indeed were only conſiſtent 


nius of the act on they were eſtabliſbed;; an act that at 
once gave the crown alone all the power, which had formerly 
been claimed by the popes, but which even theſe uſurping pre- 
lates had never been able fully to exerciſe, without ſome con- 
currence 23 the clergy. 


P 1 Eliz. cap. 1, This laſt ni was anew granted in the act of uniformity. 
1 Eliz. cap. 2. 3 


with abſolute rehy; but were entirely fuitable to the ge- 
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On, Queen's 


yy SR RET IF to takes; an oath, ne bee . 
„ Was incapacitated from holding any office; 


18 Whoever denied the ſupremacy, or attempted to deprive the 


ab 


twenty one years or three lives. This law ſeemed to be meant 
for ſecuring the property of the church; but as an exception 


| Queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the firſt offence, all 


his goods and chattels; for the ſecond was ſubjected to the 
penalty of a-/premunire/; hut the third offence was declared 


treaſon. Theſe puniſhments, however ſevere, were leſs rigo - 


rous than thoſe formerly, on bee, Weib ee 
og e e ene e | N 


"A LAW: was paſſed, a e 


inferior in value; and thus the Queen, amidſt all her concern 
for religion, followed the example of the preceding ne, 


in committing depredations on eee revenues. 


"Tus biſhops. and all 138 were prohibited 0 
alienating their revenues, and from letting leaſes longer than 


was left in favour of the crown, great abuſes ſtill prevailed. - It 


was uſual for the courtiers, during this reign, to make an 
agreement with a biſhop or incumbent; and to procure a ficti- 


tidus alienation to the Queen, who afterwards transferred the 
3 * 2 Elis. cap. 2, | ; 


in eim 
the ns matted in 
King Edward's time wich regard to religion The nomina- 
tion of biſhops, was given to the erown without any election of 

the chapters: The Queen was empowered, on the vacancy f 
any dee, to ſeize all the temporalities, and to beſtow on the 
biſhop- elect an equivalent in the impropriations belonging to 
the crown. This pretended equivalent was commonly much 


"iS 
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eee e + This wet of pilaging the eur. 
Aueh was not remedied till the beginning of James the firſt. w——— 


The preſent depreſſion of che elergy expoſed them to all injuries; * 


and the laity never ſtopped, till they had reduced the church to 
| ſuch poverty, that e eee a 2 1 1 
N ee ton 8 
een e ee Nas 45 
An 5 eee es win held ks this eon, 
„„ ˙ Bacgeittwets tbe! divine of the 
proteſtant and thoſe of the catholie communion. The cham- 
pions, appointed to defend the religion of the ſovereign, were, 

as in all former inſtances, entirely triumphant; and the popiſh 

diſputants, being pronounced refractory and obſtinate, were 

even puniſhed by impriſonment. Emboldened by this victory, 
che proteſtants ventured on the laſt and moſt important ſtep, 

and brought into parliament a bill for aboliſhing the maſs, 

and re-eſtabliſhing the "liturgy of King Edward. ' Penalties 

were enacted, as well againft thoſe who departed from this 
mode of worſhip, as againſt thoſe who abſented themſelves from 
the church and the facraments. ' And thus in one ſeſſion, | 
without any violence, tumult, or. clamour, was the whole | 
ſyſtem. of religion altered, oh the very commencement of a 

reign, and by the will of a young woman, whoſe title to the 
crown was by many eſteemed liable to great objections: An 
event, which, though it may appear ſurpriſing to men in the 
preſent age, was every where expefted or on * E e 
of ä ieee 4 TS * 


"Ths- commons a6 mals. a PI JO to the Queen, more 
difficult to obtain than that of any nn, of faith: They voted 


„ Strype, * p. 79. f | t ibi. P · Wo 7 1 1 Eliz : cap. 2. 6 
le En, * a ſubſidy 
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| OOTY Aby et four deilings i che pound on land, and two ſhil- | II OE 
. bngsand-cight pence on goods;/ together with two fifteenths *. E oh 
"Pp gs | The: houſe in no inflance departed from the moſt reſpeAtul 40 
pennt addreſs, which-they: men eee 998 
the ſeſſion, to fix her choice of a huſband, could not, they ſupß-k 
' poſed, be very diſagrecable to one of her ſex and age. The 
addreſs was couched in the moſt reſpectful expreflions ;; yet met 
Vith a refuſal from the Qeen. She told the ſpeakers that, as 
che application from the houſe was conceived in general terms, | 
only recommending marriage, without pretending to direct her 0 
choice of a huſband; ſhe could hot take offence at the addreſs, | 
or regard it otherwiſe than as a new inſtance of their affectionate 
attachment to her: That any farther interpoſition on their part 
would have ill become either them to make as ſubjects, or her 
to bear as an independant princeſs: That even vrhile ſhe was a 
private perſon, and expoſed to much · danger, ſhe had always 
dieeclined that engagement, which ſhe regarded as an incum- 
brance z much more, at preſent, would ſhe perſevere in this 
ſentiment, when the charge of a great kingdom was committed 
; her, and her life ought to be entirely devoted to promoting 
the intereſts of religion and the happineſs of her ſubjects: That 
as England was her huſband, wedded to her by this pledge (and 
here ſhe ſhewed her finger with the ſame gold ring-upon it, with 
8 which ſhe had ſolemnly betrothed herſelf to the kingdom at her 
ABS g inauguration) ſo all Engliſhmen were her children; and while . 
me was employed in rearing or governing ſuch a family, ſhe 
could not deem herſelf barren, or her life uſeleſs and unprofit- 
able; That if the ever entertained thoughts of changing her 
condifion, the care of her ſubjeQs* welfare would — | 
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8 | none at de end of the dla 
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FO khiahoughts; but mould he live and die a virgin, ſhe 
_ doubted. not but divine providerice, ſecondẽd by their counſels 
and her own meaſures, would be able to prevent all diſpute with 
regard to the ſucceſſion, and ſecure them a ſovereign, who, 

perhaps better than her on iſſue, would imitate her example, 
in loving 'and"cheriſhing her people: And that fbr her part, 


ſhe deſired that no higher character, nor fairer remembrance of 
her ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, than to have this inſcrip- 


tion: engraved on her tomb-ſtone, when ſhe ſhould pay the laſt 


ee 8 Here lies euer Pogue e lives an 


hana e Ne . 


AFTER. the. prorogation 22 the parkament *, "he Faint 
enaQted. with regard. to religion, were, put in execution, and 
met with go oppoſition from any quarter. The kturgy was 
again introduced in the vulgar tongue, and the oath of ſupre- 
macy was tendered to the clergy. The number of biſhops had 
been reduced to fourteen by a ſickly ſeaſon, which preceded; 
and all theſe, except the biſhop, of Landaffe, having refuſed 
compliance, were degraded from their ſees-; But of the infe- 
rior. clergy throughout all England, where there are near 
10,000 Pariſhes, only eighty rectors and vicars, fifty preben- 


daries, fifteen heads of colleges, twelve - archdeacons, and as 


many deans, ſacrificed their livings to their religious principles *. 
Thoſe in bigh eee e ee rr 


a 7 Camden! p. 375 Sir Simon S Ewes. 7 * oe 
It is thought remarkable by Camden, that though this fefon wasthe fri of the- 


zeign, no perſon. was attainted; but on the contrary, ſome reſtored in blood. by the- 
parliament, A good ſymptom of the lenity, at leaſt of the prudence, of the Queen's. 
government ; and that it ER: appear e er is a N of the rigor of pee» 
ecding reigns; | 
Camden, p. 376. Heylin, . 115. enger hl *. 73. with me ſmall 
variations. | 
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war perſeverance; but on the whole, the proteſtants, in he 
. 5 former change introduced by Mary; appearto have been much 
| 6 more rigid and conſcientious. Though the catholic religion, 
| adapting itſelf to the ſenſes, and requiring obſervances, whach 


TM, LF enter into the common train of life, does at preſent lay faſter 
bbw or the mind that the reformed, which, being chiefly ſpi- 
„ ritual, reſembles more a ſyſtem of metaphyſies; yet was the 
proportion of zeal, as well us of knowledge, during tlie firſt ages 
After the reformation, much greater on the ſide of the proteſtants. 
I ue catholics continued, ignorantly and ſupinely, in their an- 
© © tient belief, or rather their ancient practices: But the reformers, 
___ + obliged to difpute on every occaſion, and inflamed to a degree | 
W__—_ of enthuſiaſm by no ovelty and perſecution, had ſtrongly attached 
* | tmemſelves to their tenets; and were ready to ſacrifice their 


— 


W 


5 FR fortunes and even their tires, in defence of their 3 | 
and abſtract Princip ples: © TON? > ents f 95 
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x Tus forms and ceremonies, ſtill pilerſes in the en 
. Ulturgy, as they bore ſome reſemblance to the antient ſervice, 
. ttencdled farther to reeoncile the catholics to the eſtabliſhed reli- 


. gion; and as the Queen permitted no other mode of worſhip, 
8 and at the fame time ſtruck out every thing that could be 
pgs ______. offenſive" to them in the new'liturgy ®, even / thoſe addicted to 
ES the Romiſh communion made noiſcruple'of attending the eſta- 


| bliſhedchurch. Had Elizabeth gratified her own inclinations, 
| mute exterior appearance, which is dhe chief circumſtance with 
4 the people, would have been ſtill more ſimilar between the new 
and the antient form of worſhip. Her love of ſtate and mag- 
nificence, which the affe@ted in every thing, W gg 
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i was merely in compliance with the prejudices of her party, 


cular cities, but the Queen would not comply with their requeſt; 
andi repreſented the manifeſt danger of Wgitiog the national 
"OO a toleration Wenne Wen 415 Fax 5 
l 9 2015 Heng £5 14 1 1 Ae, * 
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in ſettling 
_ public 1 the negotiations for a peace were ſtill con- 
| . ducted, firſt at Cercamp, then at Cateau-Cambreſis, between 


nn of the eatbelle N and 


. that ſhe gave up either,amages or the addreſſes to ſaints, - or 
prayers for the dead. Some foreign princes interpoſed to pro- 
+ cure:the-Romaniſts'the privilege of ſeparate aſſemblies in parti- 


Pence with | 


. the miniſters of France, Spain, and England; and Elizabeth, 


© though cquilly prudent, was not ſo ſucceſsful-in this tranſaction- 
Php employed his utmoſt efforts to procure the reſtitution of 
Calais, both as bound in þonour to indemnify England, which, 


in Intereſt to remove France to a diſtance from his 


fron in the Low Countries. So long as he -entertained 


— 


with Henty ; and even after the ehgoge of religion in England 
deprred him of all ſuch 25 
propoſal, which may be regarded as reaſog 
Though alt Kis own terms with France 
Willing to contin the war #till ſhe ſhould obtain ſatisfaction; 
Provided ſhe would ſtipulate to adhere. to the Spaniſh: alliance, 
and continue hoſtilities ayMnſt Henry, during the courſe of fix 
yars© 8 : 'Byt g Elizabeth, after "6A with her en 


&- | 


le and honourable. 


/*e Burner, vol. M. p. 376, 397. Camden, P- $71. 
« Camden, p. 378. Strype, vol. i. p. 150, 370. 
* Forbes's Full View, vol. i. f. 5% 
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hopes of eſpouſing the Queen, he delayed concluding a. peace 
„ his miniſters hinted to her a 


ſettled; he ſeemed | 


merely on his account, had been drawn into the war; and as 
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a peace with Henry, on any reaſonaple terms. Heory offered = 


Gems, and the Queen's title. Calais Nil} remain; 
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of her finances; the great debts eontrafled-by her father, bro · 


K IRE aciad; 
and ſhe was convinced* thut nothing but- tranquillity during 
ſome penn conkd bring the kingdom. agaia into a flouritking 
condition, or enable ber to aft with dignity and vigour, in her 
_ tranſaRtions, with. foreign. nations. Well acquainted with the 
value which Henry put upon Calais, and the impoſſibility, 
Arias the Preſeut emergency, n 
was willing rather to ſuffer that loſs, than ſubmit to ſuch a 
 lependance en Spain, 3 {he maſt expect 10 fill info, if the 
_ continged pextinaciouſly in her preſent demand. She ordered, | 
_ .aherefore,! her ,amballadars,” lord. Effingham. the. «+, 
Ely, and Dr. Wotton, © conchie the negatiatian, and to ſettle 


40 ſlipulase a marriage between the eldeſt daughter of the 
Aaurhin, end te eldeſt don of Elizabeth + and $0 engage for 
the noſtiumtios of Calais a the dowry of that princeſs ; but as 
de een une ſenfible, that this treaty would appear to the 
world a palpable ewaſtion, the inſiſted upon mare cquitaþlg,, at 
leaſt, more plauſible conditions. It was: at laſt agreed, that 
| Henry ould Calais a6 W expiration. of eight -yeary; 
he ould pays five hundred thouſand 
that he 
ould find the ſecurity of ſeven or eight foreign merchantze 
not natives of France, for the payment af this ſum; that he 


ſhould deliver five hoſtages till that ſecurity. waggprowided ; that 
_ if Elizabeth hroke the peace with France or Scotland during 


chat interval, the ſhould forfeit all title to Calais 3 but if Henry 
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Keller that fortrols*. Wi men of penetration cafily fa, chat 
* theſe- ſtipalations were but a eolourable pretence for ning 
Calis; but they. excuſed the een on account of the neceffity 

ef her affairs; and, they even extolled her dud, raw in ſubmit- 
©, "ting, without further, fruggle, to that 
3 n * 8 e of that ith France, 1 8 


e 4nd Honey mantel; hoſtilities Si a muta] refit 
255 of all placds taken duting the courſe of the war; and 
Fp alpduled the finceſs Elizabeth, deft danghterof France, 
X# Slots Vetrotdcal 4b" his fo Don Carlos The duke of Savoy 
$ married bee Henry's ſiſter, and obtained & reſtitution of 
All his dominions of Savoy and Piedmont, except a few towns, 
- getained by France. 1 * grncral w ſeemed to bo 
OO to e 


* * 4 »% © ' s 4 
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BY 3 
: er though a peate Was e and 435 Ka 
ren and England, there ſoon appeared a ground o of quarrel, 
e the moſt feriou „and which was. afterwards attended of 
wich the moſtimportapt conſequences. - The two marriages of 
Henry che eighth, that with Catherine of Arragon, and that 
with Anne Boleyn, were incompatible with each other ; and it 
ſeemed impoſſible, that both of them could be regarded as valid 
and legal: But Rill the birth of Elizabeth lay under ſome diſ- 
* adyantages, to which that of her ſiſte Mary, was not expoſed. 
Henry s firſt marriage had obtained the ſanction of all the 
powers, boch civil and ecclefiaftical; which were then acknow- 
ledged i in England; and it was natural, for proteſtants as well 
as . to allow, on account of the ſincere tention of 


Forbes, p. 68. Rymer, tom, xv. p. 505. 
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A peace with . 


Diſguſt be- 
- tween 27 * 


Queen, 
Mary Quee 
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NN 10 ; parliament and convocation, thoſe who were "frongty 


: 5 ne were led to regard them as entirely invalig, and to deity 


aaa kad esessfulty oppoſed" the pretenſions of Henry!” 


* 


Ae e 


ar «i anti Ion ought, to, be. regard 


- mate. But his divoree, and ſecong martisge, had been con- . 


3 cluded 3 in direct oppoſition to the ſee of Rome; and = 
they had been ratißed by the authority Both of the Engliſh | 
attached 


90 the catholic confintinion, and who "reafoned with great fra 


| altogether the Queen's right of fuccelfiion; © The next Heir of 

| blood was the Queen, of Scots, .now married. to the dauphin ; 

| "and the great power of that princes; Joined 6h her plauſible 
title, rendered her'a formidable rival to Elizabeth. The King 
of France had-ſecretly been ſohiciting at Rqme a bull ene | 


N munication . the Queen ; and ſhe had here been beholden 


Thr to the good offices of Philip, who, Bom intereſt wore "than = 


ted in her Oy. | 
But 
the court of France was not diſcouraged with this repulſe: The 
3 duke of Guiſe, and his brothers, thinking, that it would much 
2 We augment their credit, if their niece Mould bring an acceſſion - 
eee England, as the had already done of Scotland, to the crown 
Nast dn or France, engaged the King not to neglect che claim; and, by 
cheir perfuaſic ion, he ordered his fon and ds gkter ini to 
aſſume openly the arins as welk as title of England, and to 


eicher friebachip or generdfi ty, had negocia 


11 RN theſe arms on all their equipages, furniturè; and Bre- 


When the Engliſh ambaſſador complained of this injury, 


Fa Ding obtain. nothing but an evaſive anſwer; that as the 


Wa Queen of Scots was deſcended from the blood” royal of Eng- 


land. the was entitled, by the example of many princes, to. 


aſſume the arms of that kingdom. But beſides that this Prae- | 


- tice had never prevailed. without permiſſion. being firſt obtained, | 
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Elizabeth plainly "ns that this. 1 ed dot been en TTY 
Fr her fiſter Mary; and that; there- K. | 
. fore, he King of France intended, 'on. the krlt opportunity, to 9 Iv OF 
diſpute her legitimacy, and” her nite to the. crown.  Alarmed © | 
with: the- danger; the theneeforth conceived a violent jealouſy 

 ngaiuſi-the Queen of Scots; and was determined, as far as po- 

© Gble, to incapacitate Henry from the execution: of his project. 

The ſudden death of chat monarch, who was killed in a 
dtournament at Paris, while celebrating; che eſpouſals of his 
| Gfter with che dukt of Savoy; altered not her viows. Being 

_ infggiþed: that his-fucceffor, Francis II. ſtill oontinued to aſſume, + 
without reſetve, the title of King of England, ſhe began 3 
| conſider him and his Queen as her portal enemies ; and the | 
 peſentituation' of affairs in Scotland afforded her a favoutable 
opportunity, bots of wu 4 e ee for. | 
| Ver on em Ret. 2 
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0 Tt n a he eee a at St. Aidiews kad "Y Affairs of: 
- privedihe Scotch cattiplics of a head, whoſe ſeverity, courage, cland. - 3, 
. = capacity bad rendered him extremely formidable to the 
innovators. in religion; and the execution of the laws againſt 
.. hereſy began thenceforth. to be more. remiſs and gentle. The 
| Queen-regent governed the kingdom by prudent and moderate 
counſels; and as ſhe. was not diſpbſed to facrifice the civil inte- 
reſts of the ſtate to the. bigotry or 15 of the dergy, ſhe 
deemed it more expedient to tem and to connive at the 
Progreſs of. a doctrine, which. ſhe not power entirely to 


repreſs. When informed of the death. of Edward, and the 
acceſſion of Mary to the crown of England, ſhe entertained. 
Hopes, that the Scottiſh reformers, deprived of the countenance 
Fo which. they received. from that amen e would loſe 
_ their: 
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return to the faith of their. anceſtors; But the* progrefs 


and _ 
r of religion afe lite governed by” the tual Marins 
W cet policy; "and the evict mach Aleph . Regen its. 
VVV " Miny of che Englith' prexchers, En: - 
TV! Kveflty or Wiry's goreument, tod Helter i Scotland, 
eee they Biker) e ee eee 
ZW ek e ein analig-oinen, hey 
a med the while age with jailthorroragaiatchecruchies 

—— 7 _ digotte® catholics, andylhowed Hein: diſciples! tho fate, 
| EL RN | | Whiel they muſt ecpect, eee ah 
e en ener er- ne elt ernten wers 
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Wi F Sed. moderate in ts nquitions pee 
C ö WB 5 ans he PFC 
8 more ſecurely. will it poſſeſs thoſe advantages, which the legal 
N 53 | eſablineyts.heiow ua ie But Where ſuperſtition, has 
1 "owl -. Failed a church wo ſuch an exorbitant height as that of Rome, 
+... » | perſecution is eie the reſult of bigotry in the prieſts, than of a 
2p ̃ i policy; an and the rigour of law is is only method of 
r . del the attacks of men, Who, beſides religious zeal, have 
. "bs many other motives, derived. both from public and j rivate 
Of TY, HR my intereſt, to engage them og the fide of 1 innovation. But tho“ 
V | Tuch « overgrown hierarchies may long ſupport themſelves by 
F | theſe violent expedients, the time comes, when ſeverities tend 
ER 7 * . only to enrage” 1 the new ſectaries, and make them break thro' - 
1 8 | al bounds of reaſon an moderation. This criſis was now 
445 8 viſibly approaching in Scotland ; and whoever conliders metely 
V "the tranſactions reſulting from i it, will be inclined to throw the 
V blame equally on both · parties; 3 whoever enlarges his view, and 
—T: 35 Fett Flets on the ſituations, will remark the neceſſary progreſs of 
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"Soren heads of * — — in 8 e 
So his fon lord. Lorne, the earls of Morton, and Glen- Tn. 
ne, Erikine of Dun, and others, obſerving the, danger 90 IS 
which they wens eerpoſech and deſirous to propagate their prin- * 
Ales, entered privately into a hond or aflociation ; and called 

 chenalelmes the ungen ata af the Land, in contradifiihgtion.to | 

the eltabliſbed church, which they denominated the congregation = 
_ of Satan; The tenor of he. bond xwas as follows: * We per- 


7 A ceibiag bow Satan, is ws. members, che antichriſt of our 


Lee, doeh roges ſerking we- wer rom and to deſtroy 
n golpd of Gazi and his cngreggtion, ought, according 
+. our bounden duty, 0 ſtrien, in our maſter's cauſe, even 
„ Ante re deach. being certain ꝙ the vidory in bim. We do 
 *-chenafoge promilaſibefore the majcity. f Godand his congre= = 
_ mat we, by his grace, hall wich all diligence cag- | 
+4 cnuglly apply aur whole power, ſabſtange, and our very 
„ Lives, 26 malateins ſet forward,, and cablifythe moſt bleſſed. 
« word of God and his congregation; aud ſhall labour, by all 
* poſſible means, to have faithful miniſters, truly and purely . 
o mitiſter Chris goſpel und aa mente to his peoplez, We 
mall maintain thiew, nouriſh them) and defend them, the 
* whole congregation of Chriſt, and exeyt member thereof, by 
fs cons and at the bazagd of our lixes, againſt 
Satan, and all wich power, who may intend tyranny and 
= Werren ue {aid congregation: Uuto which holy word: 
* and congregation: we do join ourſelves; and we forſake and: 
« ' renounce the congregation of Satan, with all the ſuperſtitious. 


a WN ante 3 ; ro thall declare: 
4 ourſelves. 
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macifeſiiy exteinics thereto, by ths fakfatpromics . 
e 10 ++ 
God, teſtified to this congregation'by oi ir | 8 
Bi 75 1 8 
p * . a l 4 
_ tyrannicaf i one . 
Bur it ls Plain, that thoy carcied their . 
Views much farther 3 and Geir Practice „ diſcovered — * 
« $954” £5 
Sregation of the Lord, they | 
+ + op 
_ tongue” ſhould be uſed in allthe MMriſh churches of the In 
dom; and that preaching, - 
"tures hould be practiſed - i 
15 5 
hs pritlce to grant public ö 
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to the flames for hereſy, Such general averſion was diſcovered 


15 to this barbarity, that it was ſome time before the biſhops could 


| AS; 997 9.48 the part of a_civil judge, and pro- 
5 on Mill ;. and even after the time of his 


all. the thops of St. Andrews being ſhut, 


_ the; torture with that courage, which, though uſual on theſe 


- accaſigns, always appears ſupernatural. and aſtoniſhing to the 
multitude. The people, to-expreſs their abhorrence againſt the | 
"30 ervelty of the prieſts, raiſed. a monument of ſtones on the place 
of his execution, and as fuſt as the ſlones were removed. by 
order; of the. clergy, they; were again ſupplied from the yolug- 


- tary zeal of the:populace *, It is in vain for men to oppoſe the 


ſevereſt puniſhment. to the united motives of religion and 
public: applauſe ; and ſhis was the lot brhar of tho bind, 


are: hats aye eee Fenland. 
"I A RN. 1 Tf „ 


Sobtz time after, the people difcorered their UL CON in 


e to tie him to the ſtake, and the primate 
himſelf was obliged to furniſh this implement. The man bore 
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"wk a, manger as was ſufficient to prognoſticate to the prieſts 


6 the fate, which was awaiting them, It was uſual on the feſtival 
of St. Giles, the tutelar ſaint of Edinburgh, to carry in proceſ · 
ion the image of that ſaint; but the proteſiants, in order to 
prevent che ceremony, found means, on the eve af the feſtival, 


. to-purloin the ſtatue from the church; and they pleaſed them- 


ſelves with imagining the ſurprize and diſappointment of | 


bis, votaries. | The clergy, however, framed haſtily a new 
image, which, in deriſion, was called by the people young St, 
; Giles; 3 and they carried it through | the ftreets, attended ah. 


n Are 1660 Q | Knox, p. 123. 5 
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TORN, is r. A the eccleflafits in til dom unt 4 
— dutuche abſtained from violence b long as the 
"ms © tinued a ſpectator, but the moment the retired, re filled 
18 | che idol; threw it in the mite, and broke it in 
414 ght and terror of the priefis and fiyars, who, it was remarked, | 
pp | deſerted, in his greateſt diſtreſs, che jet of their wo | 
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bon 
„ Prococdedd with alserity in openly Wlisktitg ſubſeriptions to 


„ ee and th doth of Mary of Engin, wth the c. | 
„ | bitted 9 inereaie their hoped of findl foceeſs in their undertake 
„ Ther ventured to preſents petition to the regent, eraring 
Ye . _ « reforthation of the church, and of the wi wicked, ſcandalous, 
* 5 and deteflable lives of che prelates and eceleſſaſtics - SE, 
mies petition, which they -intended to preſent to parliament; 
| i and in which, after premificg,” that they could not commu- 
8 naicate with the damnable idolatry, and intolerable abuſes of 
3 | the papiſtical church, they deßred, that the laws againſt here- 
£ es ſhould be executed by the civil magiſtrate alone, and that 
de ſcripture ſhould be the ſole rule for. judging” of herefy . 
he even petitioned the convocation, and inſiſted that prayers, 
| ſhould be i in the vulgar tongue, and that biſhops ſhould'be- 
<, choſen with. the conſent of the gentry of the dioceſe, and priefts. 
wich the confent of the parihioners The regent 
o  temporized. between: theſe parties.; and as ſhe aimed: at procur-- 
| ing a matrimonial crown/for her ſon-in-law; the dauphin, ſhe- 


Was, on that as ul 0 en bunt 0 come to. 
extremities with either of them. Ne 34 


Witt * | „ id. p. 10 oy ; 15 
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. , 


® Keith, p- 78, Bey. 82. 
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brothers, 10 procetd with rigour againſt the reformers, and to 
: made che malt wininent of che. peoteſtant;teachers be ,cized. to. 
appear before the council nt Stirling ; but when their followers 


_ reſtore the royal authaxity by ſome ſignal act of po ỹ er. 


_ 


wed, 


were marching thather in great 


les, in order to protect 


ſumection, and, it is laid, diſſipaded the people by a promiſe *, 
that nothing ſhauld be done to che prejudice of the miniſters, 
3 — was” violated ; and a ſentence. paſſed, by which 


— appearing· ee vue ſo ih andill adviſed, caragedt che 


people, and made them reſolve to oppoſe the regent's authority = 
by force of arms, eee aN — 


eee 8 

Zr At bad 

«A ln ie Wied rant ng "ir roo 
where he had paſſed ſome years in baniſhment, and where he 
had iabibed,' from his commerce with Calvin, the higheſt 
funatiaiſm of his ſoct, augmented by the natural ferocity of 
Dis oma character. He had been invited back to Scotland by 
ide leaders of the reformation; and mounting the pulpit at 


Perth, during the preſent ferment of men's minds, he declaimed 


with bis. uſual vehemence againſt the idolatry and other abomi- 

nations of the church of Rome, arid incited his audience to 
exert their utmoſt zeal for its ſubverſion. A prieſt was ſo im- 
pradegt, after this ſermon, as to open his repoſitory of images 
and d reliques, and Prepare himſelf w ſay mals, The audience, 


» Melvil's Memoirs, p. 24.  Jebb, vol. i i. p. 446, 
„ ame. 


"4, 


ny: exalted 


and countenance them, the natertained apprebenſians of an in- 8 


| from France, probably diftated by the haughty ſpirit of her GEE, 
. 


_ "edifices was! den finding: The en 
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1 Civil ware in Tux Queen-regent, ern . theſe violences, aſſembled 


—_—— J ˙ aio edits thy had Wore. 
©, | oo Moglind Frebelivunderher command; with's fow-Soottiſh. 

r ⁰⁰ the nobility/as" were 
= oj — ard uber, tre g een 


of Sr. Audrewe, the" Queen's natural brother, though — 


, , | 


with th&+efbrmers, "attended the regent inthid enter-. 
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pftiſe, either becauſe they blamec the 
WWW a by their cir influence IT WS 


N Mond made preparations for defence; and being i 
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75 have the ſame authority which Chriſt granted to his apoſtles | 


we 1 Kow® * „ bl 
ow theivcineinbers;/ 4 ne ee vy elch they 


ey plainly infiguated; that, if they were purſuell to extremity, 
ay che eruel beqin the churchmefi, they would have recourſe 
© foreign powers for aſſiſtance; and they ſubſcribed. themſelves 
ber faithful ſubjecte in all things not repugnant to God; 
aſſuming, at the ſame time, the name of the faithful congre- 
gation of Chriſt, Jeſus . They applied to the nobility attending 
Her, and, maintained, that their own paſt. violences were juſti- 
lied by the word of God, which commands e eee 
idolatry, and all the monuments of it; that though all civil 
authority was ſacred, yet was there a great difference between 
the authority and the perſons, who exerciſed it ; and that it 
ought. to be conſidered, whether, or not; thoſe abominations, 
called by. the peſtilent papiſts,. religion, and which they defend 
by hire and ſword, be che true religion. of Chriſt Jeſus. They 
vemonſtrated with ſuch, of the Queen's army as had formerly 
embraced: their; party, and told them, “ That as they were 
ae ee eee by; Gods they ſhould likewiſe be 
«excommunicated from their ſociety, and from the participa- 
tion of the ſaeraments of the church, which God by his 
mighty Power had. ereched among them; whoſe miniſters 


in theſe words, Whoſe fins ye ſhall forgive ſhall be forgruen, 
and best fins ye ſhall retain /hall he 
| there ſee,. that theſe new. ſaints were 


no leſs. lofty in their pre- 


wonder they were enraged againſt the latter as their rivals in 


dominion. * jo ned. ta all theſe declarations an addreſs to 


e 129% 4 * did. p 1 + 2 cr Ibid. p.33. 
1 5 5 the: 


retained *. „We may 
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were animated. They ſent an addreſs; to the regent, where 
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tenſions than the ancient hierarchy; and it was therefore no 
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| HISTOWT/OF ENGLAND. - 
the eſtabliſhed church; and they affixed this e ;% * 
> within the. * nme. 


oy | © eyramy ws ee nme r 
4 the ſame to hold our ſoule in bondage of the devil, ſubject to 


od ſhall grant unto us, execute juſt vengenne and puniſh- = 
ment upon you: Yea, we ſhall begin that ſame war which | 


vas received into Perth, which ſubmitted, on her promiſing an | 
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_ «idolatry ; ſo wall we, with all che force aud power which = 
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* God commanded IKrael to execute againſt the Canaanites; 
* that is, conitraCt of peace ſhall never be made, till you defift 
* ee e "and cruel perſecution of God's 
children. And this, in the name of the eternal God, and 
® of l ton, Chrift Jefus, whoſe verity we and Goſpel 

Wwe heve preached, and holy ſacraments rightly adminiftered, 
e ſignify unto you, to be our intent, 0 far 4 God wi 
* affift us to wWithſtand your idolatry. Tube this for wurtiing, 

e and be not deceived 2. With theſe ontragrous Hymproms, | 
commenced in Scotland that cant, h 
n though now | 
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Tur Queen regent, finding ſuch 
ns content to embrace the counſels of Argyle and the prior ef 
St. Andrews, and to form an aceommodation with them. She 


— indemmity or paſt offences, and engaging not to leave any 
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A comemptuous term for a pee 7 Keith, p- 85, 86, 97. Lax, 5. 234. 
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 ianthediately aroſe concerning the inftactiun of this capitulation. nf 
Some of the inhabitants, it was pretended were moleſted on 3559 
account of the late Molences ; and ſome companies of Scotch 
ſaldiere, ſuppdſed to bein French pay, were quartered: in the 
a bas, ug rue Nen renn VA gde ae ed 
—— A e 00: juſtify ke meaſures, 8 | 
that princes ought not | toi) have their promiſes too ſtrictly 
urged upon them nor-was any faith to be kept with heretics: 


Aud that for her part, could. ſhe find as good a colour of reaſon, 


de would willingly bereave wil theſe men of their lives and 


drtunes But it is no-wiſe likely, that fuch expreſſions. 


deep ons Mis priidctt and virwuous prides. On the con- 
trary, it appears, that all theſe- violences were diſagreeable tb- 
Ber; that ſhe was in this particular over- ruled by the authority 
of the French counſellors plaeed about her; and that ſhe often 
thought, if the management of theſe affairs had been entruſted. 
„ee eee we ee ee 
ee eee e $1 4755, BM + 
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| The. congregation; roflamed' + - their ownr am; and 
_ enraged: by theſe, difappointments, not long in tran- 
— quilllity:: Even before they left Perth, and: while: as yet they 
nad no colour to complain of any violation'of treaty, they had: 
figned a new covenant, in which, beſides their engagements to 
mutual defence, they vowed, in the name of God, to employ: 
5 their. whole. Power in. deſtroyitig: every thing eee 
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e and hid Goveniant whe ſubſcribed, among others; - 
„ le and the prior of St. Andrews. Theſe two leaders: 
n 1 O debe no better -pretence for deſerting me regent nd 


* 


BE [ doubtful, or rather falſe, of her breach of TY: 


M are up aalen go the ftions zeal ef Knox, odd ated ar 
V c rr 


# ” 
. 


— Pitt and Coupers* The regent, who.marched|againft them: | 3k 
5 wich her army finding: their power ſo much increnſed, was 

. glad to conelude a truce for a few days, and to pafs ober win + 
{ | her forces to the Lothians, /''The reformers beſieged and too 
r r their - - 

5 uſual fury and finding nothing able to refiſt them, they bent 
8 Rr | 
BL: 135 „ 


5 „ | wok adler in Dunbar whats. the foi her, in expecn ir, 


. tam ſhe employed 
1 „SFFF FF.. rebels 
CV Bon; and the endeavoured to convince them, that the lord ö 
nad formed the ſcheme f 3; 
| the ſceptre from the hands of the ſovereign. By theſe oy 
| exuſiderations many were engaged to deſert the army of the 
1 | congregation 3 but much more by the want of Pay or any means 
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More French troops ſoon after diſemba 


þ ot 4 4a 


ARE e 
2 * civRaice;s and thie regetit,” ablerview the een to 2 A 


be much weakened, ventured to march to Edinburgh, wit 


a deſign of ſuppreſſing them. On the interpoſition of the duke 
of Chatelraut, who ſtill adhered to her; ſhe agreed to a capitu- 
lation, in which ſhe granted them a toleration of their religion, 
and they engaged to commit no farther depredations on the 
.  Ehurches, Soon after, they evacuated the city of Edinburgh; 

' and before they left it, they proclaimed the articles of agree 
ment; ; but they took care to publiſh only the articles favourable - 
. to themſelves, and they were guilty of an impoſture, i in adding 
one to the number, namely, that idolatry ſhould not again be 
erected 1 in Gabe place Where in was 3 at that tinge Wpprelled 12218 


AN agreement concluded, ; while ln minds were in this 


Jay aiſpslition, could not be durable; arid both fides endeavoured 


to ſtrengthen themſelves as much as poſlible, againſt the enſu- 
ing rupture, which appeared inevitable. The regent, having 
got a reinforcement of 1000 men from France? began to fortify 


| Leith; and the congregation ſeduced'to their party the duke of 
Chatelraut, who had long appeared inclined to join them, and | 


who' was at laſt determined by the arrival of his ſon, the earl of 
| Arran, from France, where he had eſcaped many dangers, from 
the jealouſy, as well as bigotry, of ory fel the duke of Guiſe. 
under ths command 
of La Broſle, who was followed by the: biſhop of Amiens, and 
three dodtors of the Sorbonne, "Theſe aſt Were ſupplied with 
ſtore of ſyllogiſms, authorities, citations, and ſcholaſtic argu- 
ments, which they intended to oppoſe to the Scotch preachers, 
and which, they juſtly preſumed, would acquire Aue and 7 F 


F 


© Seenoteat the end of the volume. 1 
Vol. V. | F | conviction 
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ws cnt came mins by the influence of he Frened. 


— 


XXXIX. 


ie 


E 
r 
. that, by forming ſuch cloſe. connexions with Scotland, the 
antient league would be diſſolved; and the natives of that King- 


dom, jealous af a foreign yoke, wauld ſoon become, inſtead of 


allies, attached by intereſt and inclination, the moſt inveterate 


enemies to the French government, But though the event 


| ſeemed now to have juſtified the prudence of that aged miniſter,” 
it. is not improbable, conſidering the violent counſels, by which 

France was governed, that the inſurrection was deemed a fa- . 

_  yourable event; as affording a pretence, for ſending. over” , 

© armies, for entirely fubduing: the country, for attainting the 

' © __pobels + and for preparing means thence to invade England, and 

_ upportMary's title to the crown of that kingdom. The leaders | 

| of the congregations well acquainted with theſe views, were not 

+ .inſenſible of their danger, and faw that their only ſafety con- 

_ ſiſted in the vigour and ſucceſs of their meafures. They were 

- encouraged. by the intelligence received. of the ſudden death of 


| authority, depriving che Queen dowager of the regency, and 
ordering all the French troops to evacuate the kingdom, they 
collected forces to put their edict. in execution againſt them. 


n . 88 „ 


the ſecond; and having paſſed an act from their own | 


* 


=] 


 ſelyes. unable to keep long poſſeſſion of that city, Their tumul- 
—__ _ tuary armies, aſſembled in haſte, and ſupported. by no pay, 
| nn upon the leaft diſaſter, or even any 
| © Spotſwood, p. 134. Thuan. lib. xxiv. c. 10. 3 

1 Fete, vol. L P. 4 Thoan. lib, xxiv. c. 14j . 


” 


Fig | 
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| du "66: er NE REP? indapable.of tiling "RY veteran 
tops as the French, who were alſo ſeconded by ſome of the 
Scottiſh nobility, among whom the eatl of Bothwel diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. Hearing that the marquis of Elbeuf, brother to the 
regent, was levying a new army againſt them in Germany, 


religion,” as well as regard to national liberty, had now coun- 
terbalanced the antient animoſity againſt that kingdom, this 
meaſure was the reſult of inclination, no leſs than of intereſt *, 


ſecretly diſpatched by the congregation to ſolicit ſuccours from 


Tu wiſe council of Elizabeth deliberated not. long in agree- | 


ing to this requeſt, which concurred ſo well with the views and 
intereſts of their miſtreſs. Cecil in particular reprefented to the 

Queen, that the union of the crowns of Scotland and France, 
both of them the hereditary enemies of England, was ever 


CHAP,” 
XXXIX. 


\ | 6 60 


155% 


they thought themſelves excuſible for applying, in this extre- 
mity, to the aſſiſtance of England; aud as the ſympathy of 


 Naithindof Lidington, therefore, and Robert Melvil, were 


Interpoſition 

of the Queen 
in Scotch af- 
fairs, ; 


regarded as a pernicious event; and her father, as well as pro- 


tector Somerſet, had employed every expedient, both of war 
and negotiation, to prevent it: That the claim, which Mary 
advanced to the crown, rendered the preſent ſituation of Eng- 
land fill more dangerous, and demanded, on the part of the 

' Queen, - the greateſt vigilance and precaution: That the capa- 


cho now governed the French counſels, were ſufficiently known; 
and they themſelves made no ſecret of their deſign to place 
their niece on ihe throne of England : That deeming themſelves 
+ See note at the end of the volume. | 

A OR TT ſecure 


city, ambition, and exorbitant views gf the family of Guiſe, 


2 HISTORY or ENGLAND. . 
CH: PH, PF this ae be eee e was; 
1 prematurely, taken off the maſk; and Throgmorton, the Eng- 
* lich ambaſſador at Paris, ſent over, hy every courier incon- 


| teſtible proofs of their hoſtile intentions: That they only 


_ waited till Scotland ſhould be entirely fobdued;). and having 
thus deprived: the; Engliſh: of / the advantages, feſulting from 
| their ſituation and na val power, they prepared means for fub- 
vert the Queen's: authority: That the zealous: catholics in 
England, diſcontented with the preſent government, and ſatiſ- 


js fied in the legality of Mary's title, would bring them con- 


ſiderable xeinforcement, and would diſturb every meaſure of 
defence againſt that formidable power: That the only expedient 


for preventing theſe deſigus was to ſeize the preſent opportunity, 
and take advantage of a like zeal in the proteſtants of Scotland; 


nor could any doubt be entertained with regard to the juſtice g 


af a meaſure, founded on ſuch evident neceſſity, and directed 
only to the ends of ſelf· preſervation: That though a French 
war, attended with great expence, ſeemed the neceſſary con- 


5 f ſequence of fupporting the malcontents in Scotland, that power, 


if removed to the continent, would be much leſs formidable; 
and a ſmall diſburſement at preſent would in the end be found 


the greateſt frugality: And that the | domeſtic diſſentions of 


France, which every day augmented, together with the alliance 


of Philip, who, notwithſtanding, his bigotry and hypoeriſy, 


would never permit the entire conqueſt of England, were ſuf- 


ficient to ſecure the Queen againſt the nn n and 


10 reſentment of the houſe of Bobs. Eo tara ron 


"_ 
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amen to ee nn; was, tho?” C HAP.” re 
with fome Uifficulty *, overcome by theſe powerful motives ; EEE, 1528 
and the prepared herſelf to ſupport” by arms and money the 557 A | 
_ declining affairs of the congregation in Scotland. She equipped ö 
a fleet, which conſiſted of thirteen ſhips of war; and giving 
the command of if to Winter, the ſent it to the Frith of Forth: „ 775 
She named the young duke of Norfolk her lieutenant in the 5 | ih 
northern ebunties, and ſhe afſembled at Berwie an army of eight | 
thouſand men under the command of lord Gray, warden of the 
euſt and middle marches. Though the court of France, ſenſible 
of the danger, offered her to make immediate reſtitution of 
Calais, provided ſhe would not interpoſe in the affairs of Scot- 
land; ſhe reſolutely replied, that ſhe never would put an in- 
conſiderable fiſher- town in competition with the fafety of her 
dominions ; and ſhe ſtill continued her Preparations. She 
ooncluded a treaty of mutual defence with the congregation, 
which was to laſt during the marriage of the Queen of Scots 
Wich Francis and a year after; and ſhe promiſed never to deſiſt 
wl the French had entirely evacuated Scotland * And having 
thus taken all proper meaſures for ſucceſs, and received from the 
Scots ſix hoſtages for the performance of articles, the OPS 6,3 85 
her fleet and army vo begin their operations. of | 


Ter appearance of Elecabet' lee in the Fri diſconcerted "it | k 
the French army, who were at that 9 85 ravaging the county . 
of Hfe; and obliged them to make a circuit by Stirling, in 
order to reach Leith, where they prepared themſelves for de- 


| fence. N ; he Engliſh army, reinforced * 5000 Scots * fat 


* Forbes, vol. i. p-. 454, 460. 1 8 p. 145. 
= Knox, p. 217. Haynes's State Papers, vol. i. P. 153- Rymer, tom. xv. 


| p. 569. 4 * » Haynes, vol. i 1. p- 256, 259 
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CHAR. nne Kinmilhes, in the former 25 
A. of which, the -Englith bad the advantage, in the latter the 
Mn French, they began to batter the town; and though repulſed . 


with conſiderable loſs in a raſh and all- conducted affault, they 
reduced the garriſon to great düfßculties. Their diſtreſs Was, 
- augmented by two events; the diſperſion by a ſtorm of d'El- 
beuf s fleet, which cart ien a conſiderable army on board ?, and 
he death of the Queen regent, who expired about this time in 
8 deute caſtle of Edinburgh; a woman endowed with all the capa- 
e %%%ͥXͤ Forth. Jn; A --¼. 


more virtue and moderation than appeared in the conduct of the 
other branches of it. The French, who found it impoſſible to 


ſubſiſt for want of proviſions, and who ſaw, that the Engliſh 
N were - continually reinforced by freſh; numbers, were obliged 
do capitulate: And the biſhop of Valence and count Randan, 


TY plenipotentiaries. from France, ſigned a treaty at Edinburgh | 
with Cecil and Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth had ſent thither 


cnn RIS It was there , ſtipulated, that the French 
OO. mould inftantly evacuate Scotland; that the King and Queen 


the arms of England, or aſſuming the title of that kingdom; 
that farther ſatis faction for the injury already done in that par- 
ticular ſhould be granted Elizabeth; and that commiſſioners 


. mould meet to ſettle; his point; or if they could not agree, mat 


-  - _ the King of Spain ſhould be arbiter. between the crowas. Be- 


| ſides theſe ſtipulations, which regarded England, ſome coneeſ- 
nnd Fons were granted to the Scots ; namely, that an amneſty 


ſhould be publiſhed for all paſt offences; that none but natives 
RPF Uiarithe late. Gould 
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of France and Scotland ſhould-thencetorth abſtain. from bearing 
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eee e enn een cuar. 


ſhould the whole adminiftration be placed during that Queen? 9 
abſence; and that Mary ſhould neither make peace nor war 


without conſent of the ſtates . In order to haſten the execu- 


von of this important treaty, Elizabeth ſent ſhips, by which the 
eee ee eee country. 0 


14 


- ' cerned at a diſtance the danger, which threatened her; and 
_ ook inſtantly vigorous meaſures to. prevent it. Making all 
poſſible advantages of her ſituation, ſhe proceeded with celerity 


da a deciſton; and was nat diverted by any offers, negotiations, 


; or remonſtrances of the French court. She ſtopped not till ſhe 

had brought the matter to a final iſſue; and had convertcd that 
very power, to which her enemies truſted for her deſtruction, 
into her firmeſt ſupport and ſecurity. By exacting no improper 


them; and having cemented the union by all the tyes of gra- 
 titude,/ intereſt and religion, ſhe nom poſſeſſed an influence 
over them above what remained even with their native ſovereign. 
The regard, which ſhe acquired by this dextrous and ſpirited 


authority than had attended her ſiſter, though . 57 all 
the power of the Spaniſh monarchy * 3 


1 Rymer, vol, xv. p. 593. Keith, p. 137- Spotſwood, p. 147. Knox, p. 429. 
- 9 vol. i. p. 354, 372. Jebb, vol. ii. p. We 
Tur 


ubs Europe faw;/ in de firſt maul ofthis reign, the 
bete kn ces of ue G ard her mites, She dit- 


conditions from the Scottiſh malcontents even during their 
_ - greateſt diſtreſſes, the eſtabliſhed an entire confidence with 


conduct, gave her every where, abroad as well as at home, more 


chu ſeven, arid the ſtates five; and fn the Hands of theſe twelve PK 
| 1550. 


1 nisronz on and 

Tur Lublequent meaſures of the nm n 
wore to cement their union with England, Being now-entirely = 
_ maſters of the kingdom, they. made no farther ceremony or 
2 in fully effecting their purpole, In che treaty of Edin- 
LY h it had been agreed, that a, parliament. ar convention 
1 1 Wend ſoon, be afſembled; and che leaders of the congregation, 
. - not Waiting till the. Queen of Scots ſhould. ratify that treaty, 
1 5 thought themſelves fully entitled, without the ſovereign's au- 
„% . immediately to ſummon a parliament. The reformers | 
r aflemblyz;in} which/ they; were; nt 
2275 UE .contented with deſiring the E 


5. „„ allo applied for the puniſhment of the catholics, whom they 
fot . . cole vaſſals to the Roman harlot; and they n ms 1 
F among all the rabble of the dergy, ſuch is their expreſſion, is 
1 At was not one lawful miniſter; but chat they were, —— | 
_ thieves and murderers ; yea rebels and traitors to civil autho- 
rity; -and:thetefore-unworthy to be ſuffered: in any reformed 
 . + commonwealth *. The parliament ſeem to have; been actuated 
e by, the fame ſpirit of rage and perſecution... Aker ratifying a 
. confection of faith, agreeable to the new doctrines, they paſſed 
a ſtatute againſt the mals, apd not only aboliſhed i it in all the 
© rhurches, but enatted, that whoever, any where, either offi- 
__Gidted in it or Was preferit at it} ſhould" be chaſtiſed, for the firſt 
offence, with confiſcation'of' goods" and "corporal puniſhment, | 
_ | Alt the diſcretion of the magiſtrate; for the ſecond, with baniſn- 
R ment; and for the third; with loſs of life A law was alſo 
VvVoted for. aboliſhing. the; papal juriſdliction in Scotland: The 


| preſpyterian form of diſcipline was ſettled, leaving only. at firſt 
ſome ſhadow of authority to certain eccleliaftics, whom they 
called We The Fee of the antient faith - ag 
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them by the invaſion of their property, but the parliament 


1560. 


took no notice of them; till at laſt, theſe eccleſiaſtics, tired 


with fruitleſs attendance; departed the town. They were then 
cited to appear; and as nobody preſented himſelf, it was voted 


by the parliament, that the eccleſiaſtics were 7 N 


e ee e eee, . 


A. 


Sin James e prior 55 St. 35 was hips over to 
France to obtain the ratification of theſe acts; but was very ill 


received by the Queen, who denied the validity of a parliament, 


ſummoned without the royal conſent; and ſhe refuſed her 


ſanction to theſe ſtatutes. But the proteſtants gave themſelves 
little eoncern about their Queen's refuſal. They immediately 


put the ſtatutes in execution: They aboliſhed the maſs ; they 


ſettled | their miniſters ; they committed every where furious 


devaſtations on the monaſteries, and even on the churches, 
which they thought profaned by idolatry; and deeming the 
property of the clergy lawful prize, they took poſſeſſion, with- 
out ceremony. of the far greater part of the-ecclefiaſtical reve- 
nues. Their new, preachers, who had authority ſufficient to 
incite them to war and inſurrection, could not reſtrain their 
rapacity; and fanaticiſm concurring with avarice, an incurable 
wound was given to the papal authority in that country. The 


proteſtant nobility and gentry, united by the-conſciouſneſs of 


ſuch unpardonable guilt, alarmed for theig new poſſeſſions; well 
acquainted with the imperious character of the houſe of Guiſe, 


aw. no ſafety for themſelves but in the protection of England; 


and they diſpatched Morton, Glencarne, and Lidington to ex- 
preſs their ſincere gratitude to the Queen for her paſt favours, 


and repreſent to her the neceſſity of continuing them. 
Vor. * 4 „ EL1Z ABETH, 


77 1 FEE 


governed by his conſort; who knew no law but the pleaſure of 


urs rok or ren 
- na m duet rear to: OY 


; union with. the: Seotch: proteſtants'; and foory foumd that the 

. houſe of Guiſe; notwithſtanding their former diſappointments; 
had not laid aſide the deſim of conteſting her title, and ſubvert- 
ing her authority. 
_ "wholly directed by them, 


- whoſe cotnftels- were 


to ratify age 3 


Francis and 


burgh; and ſhowed. no. diſ 


for that mortal injury and affront, which her had put upon 


her, by their openly aſſuming the title and arms. of England... 
She was ſenſible of the danger attending ſuch: pretenſions'; arid 


n was, wich pleaſure” ſhe Heard: of the violent faQtions, which- | 
_ prevailed” im the French- government, and of the oppoſition, 


which had ariſen againſt the meaſures of the duke of Guiſe. 


That ambitious: prince, ſupported by Ris four brotkiers, the- 


cardinal of: Lorraine, the duke of Aumale, the marquis of. 


EHlbeuf; and the grand prior, men no leſs ambitious than im- 
elf, had:cngroſfed all the authority of the crown; and as he 
was poſſeſſedt o f every quality, ty, which-eou I&command the eſteem Wo. 


or ſeduce the aſfections off men, there apprared no end of his- 


acquiſitions and: pretenſions-. The conſtable Montmorency, 
who had long balanced his-credit, was depri ved of all power: 


The princes of: the: blood, the King of Navarre, ard is bro- 


that the prince of Condi were entirely exclided from offfces 
and favour: The Que mother berfedlf- Catheritte de Medicis, 


found her influence every day declining: And as Franeis, a. 


her uncles, men deſpaired of ever obtaining freedom from the 
dominion, of that aſpiring: family. Ir was the conteſts of reli 


gion, Which firſt! inſpired! the French wid ee 


Pie” their exorbitant ere, 
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: en cee b pine firſt ſlarted in che dation CHAP.” : 


many, and nent in Switzerland, countries at that time wholly 
illiterate, had long ago penetrate into France; and as they 
were aſſiſted by che general diſcontents againft the court and 


Sen Nl Wente zealous ſpirit of the age, the pro- | 


were ſecretly enereaſing in every 
e — (his ſecond, in imitation of his father Francis, 
had oppoſed the. progreſs gf the reformers; aud though a prince 
addicted to pleaſure and ſociety, he was tranſported by a vehe- 
mence, '#s well as bigotry, which Had little place in his prede- 
ceſſor's conduct. Rigorous puniſhments had been inflicted on 


che moſt eminent of tlie proteſtant party; and a point of honour 


ſeemed to have ariſen, whether the one ſect could exerciſe or 
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the other ſuffer moſt barbarity. The death of Henry put ſome 


* to the perſecutions; and the people, who had admired tlie 


onſtancy of the new preachers, now heard with favour and 


prepoſſeſſion their arguments and doctrines. But the cardinal 
of Lorraine, as well as his brothers, who were poſſeſſed of the 
legal authority; thought it their intereſt to ſupport the eſtabliſhed 
religion; and when they. revived the execution of the penal 
ſtatutes, they neceſſarily engaged the malcontent princes and 


nobles in the protection of the new religion. The King of 


Navarre, a'man of mild diſpoſitions, but of a weak character, 
and tlie prinee of Conde, who poſſeſſed: many great qualities, 
having declared themſelves in favour df the proteſtants, that 
ſect acquired new force from their countenance; - and the admiral 
Coligni, with his brother Andelot, - ub longer ſerupled to 
make open profeſſion of their communion. The integrity of 
the admiral, who was believed ſincere in his attachment to the 
new dactrine, and his high renown both for valour and conduct, 
for the arts of peace as well as of War, gave credit to the refor- 
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3 the King's perſon at Amboiſe, of which Elizabeth had pro- 
* * ſome intelligence, every place was full of diſtraction,- 
aud matters haſtened to an extremity between the parties. But 
N the houſe of Guiſe, though theſe factions had obliged them to 
0 remit their efforts in Scotland, and had been one chief cauſe of 
Elizabeth's. ſucceſs, , were: determined not to- relinquiſh heir 
authority in France, or yield to the Fiolence of their enemies. 

They found an opportunity of ſcizing: the King of Navarre: and. 

the prince of Conde; they threw the former into priſon; they 
obtained a ſentence of death againſt the latter; and they were 
8 to put the ſentence in execution, When the king's 


ſudden death ſaved the noble priſoner, and interrupted the 


e proſperity of the duke of Guiſe. The Ween-mother Was 
1h appointed regent to her fon Charles the ninth, now in his 

| minority: The King of Navarre was named lieutenant-general - 

| of the kingdom: The ſentence againſt Conde was. annulled: 
a I © The conflable was recalled to court : And the family of Guiſe, 

| though they Hill enjoyed great offices, and mw . now 
3 e ee e ee Tore 


"Ex IZA BETH was ee to W 3 of els 
events againſt the Queen of Scots, whom ſhe Kill regarded as a 
dangerous rival, She ſaw herſelf freed from the perils attend 
ing an union of Scotland with France, and from the preten- 
ſions of ſo powerful a prince as Francis: But ſhe conſidered, 


rous, and who were generally preiudiced in favour of Mary” "i 


* Forbes, vol. L p. 214. | Throgmorton, about this wad, — (0 Chtrdd c 
er- rk eh I; n e ate Shuts o 
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tits, 
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NY! 5 at the ſame time, that the Engliſh catholies, who were nume- 
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attzchment, when they faw, that her Tucceffion no longer 
endangereũ the liberties of che kingdom, and was rather attended 
with the advantage of effecting an entite union with Scotland. 


She gave orders, therefore, to her ambaſſador, Throgmorton,. | 


& vigilant and able miniſter, to renew his applications to the 


death, from bearing the arms and title of Queen of England, 
_ the fill declined gratifying Elizabeth in this momentous article; 
and being ſwayed by the ambitious ſuggeſtions of her uncles, 
the refuled WIRE any formal renunciation of her pretenſions. 


| \BfLadrnirus; the other of France, who imputed”: 
to Mary all the mortifications, which ſhe had met with during 
Francis's life- time, took care to retaliate on her by like injuries; 
and the Queen of Scots, finding her abode in France diſfigrec-- 
able, began to think of returning into her native country. 
Lord James, who had been ſent in deputation from. the ſtates to 
invite her over, ſeconded theſe intentions; and ſhe applied to 


Elizabeth, | by D'Oiſel, | for liber 3's to paſs thro' England ve. But . | 


ſhe received for anſwer, that, till ſhe had given ſatisfaQion, by - 
rtifying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could expect no favour . 
from a perſon, whom: ſhe had ſo much injured. *' This denial : 
excited her indignation; and ſhe made No ſeruple of expreſſing - 
her ſentiments to NMirogmorton, when he reiterated his appli- - 
cations to gratify his miſtreſs in a demand; which he repreſented ; 
2 ſo reaſonable. Having cleared the room of her attendants, 
ſhe ſaid to him, How weak I: may prove, or how far a 
60 woman 8  frailty may tranſport ey I. cannot. tell: However 4 


* 


1 


0 Goodall vol. i. p. 178. 


46 am: 


Queen of Scots, and to require her ratification of the treaty of. 
. Edinburgh.” Bat though Mary had deſiſted, after her huſband's... 
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| — as Four miſtreſs hag, at. her audience of my ambaſlador. | 
* There is nothing diſturhs me ſo, much, as the hav- | 


2 4 " a Edward: Neither go, I want friends, both. able and willing 5 
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ing aſked, with ig mch irg portunity, a fayqur which it was, 
« of no conſequence for me o Abtgin. Lean, with God' 8. leave, | i 
« return. to my own country withaut ber. leave; as I came 5 f 

. France, in ſpite of all the; oppolition n. of: her brother, Kin 


copduct me hahe, as they have brought me hither ; though. 2 
*I was deſirous rather iq make an experiment of your-miſtzeſs's, 
« friendſhip.than of the afliſtance of any other perſon, I have 


/ often heard you ſay, that a good correſpondence between. hep 
and myſelf would conduce much to the ſecurity and happi- 


'<. neſs, of both our kingdoms: Were ſhe well convinced of mis 
< truth, ſhe would hardly have denied me ſo ſmall a requeſt. 


„ Buy perhaps, the bears a better inclination: to my rebellious 5 
* ſuhjects than to me, their {overeiga,” her equal in royal — 


dignity, her near relation, and the undoubted heir of her 
+ kingdoms. Beſides her friendſhip, I aſk nothing at her 


* hands: I neither trouble her, nor concern myſelf in the 


„ nom in England a great many malcontents, Who are no 


friends to the preſenteftabliſhment. She is pleaſed to upbraidd 
_ ©. me as a perſon little experienced-in the world : I freely own 


it; but age will cure that defect. However, I am already ö 


s old enough to acquit myſelf honeſtly and courteouſſy to my 


friends and relations, and to encourage no reports of your 
* miſtxeſs, which would -miſbecome a Queen and her kinſ- 


& woman. _ E-would-alfo-ſay, by her leave, that F'ami a Queen 
as well as the, and not altogether friendleſs: And, perhaps, 


9 1 have as great a ſoul too; fo hat. n we ſhould be 
50 
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| — RY in our tredtmeit of cath cher. F e * 
e conſulted che fkütes of tny Kingdom, 1 Mall be ready to a 
ee her à feafbtrable aufer; ard am the more intent on aer 
5 ny Journey, Tri order to rhe the quicker dispatch iti or 
fat, Hut fie, it ſebtts, intends to ſtop my journey; fo 
tar either the Wirt et let ing 'givs/ Ref ſatisfaction, or "1 
«* feſblxed not to be fitisfied; perhaps, | on purpoſe to keep up 
«te Mfagreement between us. She has often. reproached 1 me 
„ With m y- being young ; 3. and I mull be very young, indeed, 
ane as it adviſed,” to treat of matters of ſuch great concern 
td tiportariee, without the advice of my parliament. E 
« have not been wanting in all friendly offices: to her; but ſhe 
12 läcbelleves or overlooks them. I could heartily 7 with, that 2 
Was as - near: allied to her in 5 0 as in [7 40 For that, 
4 me, would bera moſt v aluable alliance *. Pet 


"Kite a; ſpirited reply; no coriiftading the o liging | terms: 
deere in it; was but all fitted to conciliate iendſhip be 

tween. theſe -rival princeſſes, or cure thoſe mutyal jealouſies 

which e taken place. Elizabeth equipped fleet; on 
pretence of purſuing pyrates, bot probably with an intention of 
intercepting} the Queen of Soote in her return homewards. 

Mary embarkecd at Calais; and paſſing! the Engliſh fleet in a 8 
fegy arrived ſafdly av Leith; attended by her three uncles; the frrieal of. 
auke of Nustale, the gta price,” aud the mitkqteſs of Elbeuf, ad. 
togertier: with" the murquet of Dattteinle, anck other French 
edurtiers. This change of abode and ſituation was very little - | 
agteeable to that princeſs. Beſides her natural prepoſſeſſions in 

favout of a .country in which. the had been educated from her 


| 


x Caballa, p. 374. prod, p. 177. 
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AHA. eg ee NE) where ſhe had. bore fo high 2 n ths Mp 
he ſociety; of chat people, fo 
 <elebrated for their humane, diſpoſition, and their reſpefub , 
Attachment to their ſovereign, . and reflecting on the diſparity of 
the ſcene which lay before her, It is ſaid, chat, after ſhe was 
embarked at Calais, ſhe kept her eyes fixed on the coaſt- of 


— um 
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could got | forbear both 1 


France, and never turned them from that beloved object, till 


Aarkheſs fell, and intercepted it from her view. She then, 


otdered « couch to be ſpread for her in the open air; and 


towards the land, often repeated theſe words: 


alpect, however, of things in Scotland was more favourable, 


if not to her pleaſure and happineſs, at leaſt to her repoſe an 
fſlecurity, than the had reaſon to apprehend. No ſooner did 
I gallies —— than people of all wy 


md an earneſt eee and receive ——— 


ſovereign. Some were led by duty, ſome by intereſt, ſome by 
curioſity; and all combined to expreſs their attachment to her, 
And to inſinuate themſelves into her confidence, on the com- 

| mencement of her adminiſtration. She had now reached her. 


nineteenth year; and the bloom of her youth and amiable 
beauty of her perſon were farther recommended by the affability 
ber addreſs, the politeneſs of her manners, and the * 


24 


y parti . 179 Jeb, v. ii. p. 45 


1. 


charged the pilot, that, if in the morning the land was ſtill 3 in, 
ght, he ſhould awake her, and afford her one parting view of, 
chat country, in which all her affections were centered, The 
weather proved calm, fo that the ſhip made little way in the, - | 
_ night-time: And Mary had once more an opportunity of ſeeing. 
tte French coaſt. She ſat up on her couch, and ſtill looking 
« Farewell, 
France, farewell; 1 ſhall never ſee thee more The firſt 
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Dt her wum Well MO ox af the daperviial;/ bot HA. 
enges graces of a court, ſhe afforded, when better known, _ waned 
i more promiling indications af her character; and men 361. 
prognoſticated both humanity from her ſoft and obliging deport- 
ment, and penetration from her taſte in all the refined arts of 
mulic, eloquence, and poetry *.- And as the Scots had long 
been deprived of the preſence of their ſovereign, whom. they bf 
once deſpaired ever more. to behold among them, her arrival 1 ; 
— ſeemed to give univerſal ſatisfaction; 3 and nothing appeared | 
about the _— but ſymptoms « of affection, 4 Joy, and feltivity., | 1 


344 


2 ur feſt Mane 50 Mary ile el all the 

| prepolſeiſions' entertained in her favour. She followed the „ 
. advice/given her i in France by D' Oiſel and the biſhop of Amiens, | 

as well as her unclés; and ſhe beſtowed her confidence en tirely 
on the leaders of the reformed party, who had greateſt influence 
over the people, and who, ſhe fou nd; were alone able to i up- 
port her government. Her brother, lord James, whom ſhe 

_ toon after created'earl of Murray, obtained the chief authority; 
and after him, Lidington, ſecretary of ſtate, a man of great | 
en es had a principal ſhare in her confidence. By the vigour 
of theſe-men's' meaſures ſhe endeavoured to eftabliſh order and 

_ Juſtice in a country, di vided by public factions and private 

. feuds; nd that fierce, intractable people, unacquainted with 

_ laws and obedience, ſeemed, for a time, WY ſabmit e 
ww her ee nd phony adminiſtration, Ao 


30m due was one circumſtance, which bliſted all theſe pro- 


aeg appearances, and bereaved Mary of that general favour, ts | 


* 
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e : u 189 my or EN vo Aub 
. TTY 4 der Frcesble *matiners' and jodicious e * 5 
3 F 1 her juſt reaſon to expect. She was ful a papiſt; and though | 
b | . * ſhe publiſhed, ſoon after her arrival, Aa proclamation, requiring : 
VV every one to übt to the eſtabliſhed” religion, the preachers 25 
1 e aud inet adherents coult neither be reconciled to s perfon pol- "6 
Be mec ich 10 great an abomination, nor lay alide their ijealou- 
„ es of ket fütute conduct. It was with great difficulty ſhe could - 
W obtain petmiſſion for ſaying mals in her own chappel ; and had. 
© ot the people apprehended, that, if the had. here met. with. a. 
| refuſal, ſhe would 1 have returned to France, the zealots 
NIE) never would have granted her even that ſmall indulgence... The 
N cry was, 1 Shall hat idol be ſuffered again to be.crafted within 
„ realm“ It was aſſerted in the, pulpit, that one maſs 
was more terrible than ten thouſand armed men landed to in- 
vade the. | kingdom *: Lord Lindeſey,. and the gentlemen of 
Ts | _ Fife, exclaimed, * That the idolater ſhould die the death;**. 
1 much was their expreſſion.” One chat carried tapers for che cere· 5 
. e mony of chat worſhip, was attacked and inſulted in the court | 
of the palace. And if lord James, and ſome popular leaders, 
| had not interpoſed, the moſt dangerous uproar was. juſtly. 
apprehended, from the ungoverned. fury of the multitude *.. .- 
The uſual prayers in the churches. were to "this Purpoſe : That 
| 8 God would turn the Queen's heart, which was obſtipatc-agaiaſt 
W him and his truth 3 or if his holy will be otherwiſe, that he 
. . would firengthen the hearts and hands, of the cleft, Routly to. 
| oppoſe the rage of all tyrants *. Nay, it was openly called in 


queſtions, whether: chat ;princeſs, being an delete, Tas 
5 3 merge to any 1 even in a civil matters. 


92 ** 
abs; P- 287. % IN ' wid. p. 284, 285, 297. nee. v 1. 
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oo res helpleſs Queea was every moment expoſed apices r 
Which ſhe bore with benignity and patiente. | Soon after her S 
Arrival ie dined in the caſtle of Edinburgh; and it was there 

_ contrived, that a boy, ſix years of age, ſhould be let down from 

| Pe nd and ſhould preſent her with a bible, a pſalter, and 

de keys of the caſtie. Left ſhe ſhould be at a loſs to under- 

SN  Nand this infult om her as a papiſt; all che decorations expreſſed 

the burning of Corab, Dathan, and Abiram, and other punich- 

ments inflicted by God upon idolatry *, The town council of 

_ Edinburgh had the aſſurance, from their own authority, to 
; iſſue a prodamatioa baniſhing from their diſtrict, < all the 

| * wacked rabble of antichriſt, the pope, ſuch as prieſts, monks, 

e friars, together with adulterers and fornicators f. And be- 
8 the privy-council ſuſpended the magiſtrates for their 
inſolence, the paſſionate hiſtorians of that age have inferred, 

- - that the Queen was engaged, by a ſympathy of manners, to 

- takeadulterers and fornicators under her protection. It appears 

Probable, chat the magiltrazes were afterwards reinſtated in their 


Ser eee 8 


Bor all the ;nfolonce of the 8 1 5 
_ riſon of that exerciſed by the clergy and the preachers, who 
took a, pride in vilifying, even to her face, this amiable 
princeſs. The, aſſembly of the church framed an addreſs, in 
which, after telling her, that her maſs was 4 baſtard ſervice of 
God, the fountain of all impiety, and the ſource of every evil 
_- Which abounded in the realm; they expre 'their hopes, that 
| _ the would, ere. this time, have preferred truth to her own pre- 
conceived opinion, and have renounced her religion, which, 


n nia, e d p. vha. 
| Buchan, ib, wi c. 20. Haynes, vol. i. p. 372. | d Keith, p. 202. 
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J if a ſpeedy remedy was not provided, God would 
V not fail in his anger 10 ſtrike the head and the tail, the diſo- 


. bedient prince and Hmful people. They required, that ſevere 
e , fornicators. 
Muc chey concluded wan Wee ber a eee 

3 5 05 tion both: of gewer and property. JFC 
1 Fi | 11 175 3 13 7 e 102202 


0 . Tus de ae po e was N 
. wo 54 who poſſeſſed an uncontrouled authority in in the church, 
7775 | and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and who triumphed: 
To > in the contumelious uſage of his ſovereign: His uſual appel= 
A lation for the Queen was Jeaabel ; and-though ſhe endeavoured 
. by the moſt gracious condeſeenſion, to win his favour, all her 
o promiſed him acceſs to her whenever he demanded it; ind the 
, if he found her blameable-in any ching, to- 
WE. reprehend her / freely in private, rather than vilify her in the 
pPpPpulpit befere the whole people: But he plainly told her, that he: 
— ERS miniſtry entruſted to him; that if ſhe would come 
deo thnreh, ne ſhould there hear the golpel'of truth; and that 
ENS | it was rpt bb ed or to every individual, nor had he. 
r leiſure for that occupation'*. The political principles of che 


tha 110 5 man, which he communicated to His brethren, were as full of „ 
: ſedition as his theological were of rage and bigotry. "Though. . 
| be ones condeſcended d far as to tell the Queen, that he would 
. ſubmit to her, 1 in the ſame manner as Paul did to Nero : he 


A remained not long in this dutiful ſtrain. He faid to her, = py 
8 NNN | eee mot en, the fat and delicite King, 15 
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TTY Som King Saul Bad .; MEE 1 


Bligg Jerabel's falſe prophets, and Baal's priefts, though 


King Ahab was preſent. Phineas, ”, added he, © was no 


« magiſtrate; and yet feared: hie not to tike Cofbie and Zimri 
in the very act of filthy fornication. And ſs, madam, your 
« grace may fee, that others than chief magiſtrates may law= 


. «Fully inflict puniſhment ort ſuck erimes as are condemned by 


che law of God®.” Knox had formerly, during the reign of | 


Mary of England, written à book againſt female ſucceſſion to 
_ the crown: The title of it is, The firſt blaſt of the trumpet 
againſt the "monſtrous regimen' of women. He was too proud 


for em; and his cotiduct ſhewed, that he thought no mote 
' an =—y eee 1 e £17 tore 6 


- * * 


— 


4 


either to retant the tenets of this book, or even to apologize 


Tor Saks life of Mary was, PO ee a of theſs . 


* filled with bittetneſs and forrow. This ruſtic: apoſtle 
_ feruples not, in his lriſtory, to inform us, that he once treated 


ber with ſuch ſeverity; that the loſt all command of temper, 


- anddiffolved in tears before him: Net ſo fur from being moved 
with youth, and beauty, and royal dignity reduced to that con- 


dition, he perſevered in his inſolent v 3 und when he 
relates this incident, he diſcovers a vifibl 
in his own conduct. The pulpits had become. mere ſcenes of 
railing againſt the vices 0 of the court; among which were always 
noted as the principal, feaſting, finery, dancing, balls, and 
whoredom, their neceſſary attendant { . Some ornameiſts, 


mightily the indignation of the eee and er affirmed, 


| = Knox, P. _— Darts : ; + Ihid. 2.32 3% 0 
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— | * 


ide and ſatisfaction 


which the ladies at that time wore upon their petticoats, excited 


that 


& 


. _ 
e = — 


prova God's vengeanse, not ie 
e whole realm 7. 
| and education invited ber to 
188 197 eee Was curbed in all amuſements, by the 
A | abſurd ſeyerity of theſe reformers; SN mane: = 
EY i the bad in her early youth rectived. the firk in 
, Aumale, and the grand. ptior, with che 
C | other French nobility, foon took their leave af her: The mar- 

85 | quis of Elbeuf remained ſome time longer; but after his depar- 
5 e rare, ſhe was left w the ſaciery of ber own fu 


- 


ignorant of 
OR MEM | | arts and civility, and-corrupted, beyoud their uſual raden, 


3 wh 5 | by a diſmal fanaticiſm, which rendered them incapable of all 


ES. = able, and her mannens Geet and engaging, —— — 
4 deore interpreted as figs of didokte vanity. And to the bart 
3  _  - And-prepoſicrous ulage;./ which this'/princels met with, may, in 
n puer Le aſtribed thoſe errors of her ſubſequent condu, which 

1 72 Due ltthe of's bless with the: genera) cesar of ice u 
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wy” ry te young ont bad been engaged, aer E en r 
debaueh, to pay a viſit to a woman called Aliſon Craig, who N — 4 
was known to be liberal of her favours; 4nd becauſe they were 3561. 

denied entrance, they broke the windows, thruſt open the door, 
Aud emitted ſoine diforders, Int arching for che damſel. It 
-/ Kbppetied, that the affetably of the church was fitting at that 
time, and they immediately took the matter under their cog- 
tizance. In conjunction with ſeveral of the nobility, they pre- 
ſented” an addreſs to the Queen, which was Introdiiced with 
this awful pretnde. To the Queen's" wiefty, and to her 
23 P ſecret and great council; her grace's faithful and obedient 
A *. ſubjeQts, the profeſſors of Chiift Jeſus's holy evangil, wiſh 
the ſpirit of righteous judgment.“ The tenor of the petition 
was, that he fear of God, the duty which they owed her ; 
grace, Na che terrible threatnings, denounced by God againſt 
every city or country where horrible crimes were openly com» = 
_ * mitted, compelled them to demand the ſevere puniſhment of 
ſuch as had done what in them lay to Eindle the wrath of God 
- againſt dhe whole realm: That the. iniquity, of which they 
.- complained, was ſo heinous and ſo horrible, that they ſhould 
eſteem themſelves accomplices in it, If they had been engaged 
by worldly fear, or ſervile complaiſance, to paſs it over in ſilence, 
or hury it itt oblivion: That as they owed her grace obedience 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, ſo were they entitled to require 
of her, in the ſharp and condign puniſhment of this 
enormity, Which, they repeated it, might draw down the 
_ vengeanceof God on che whole kingdom: And that they main- 
tained it to be her duty to lay aſide all pri vate affections towards 
the actors in ſo heinous à crime and fo enormous a villainy, 
and without delay bring them to a trial, and inflict the ſevereſt 
b upon them, The Queen gave a gracious reception to 
3 | | | this 


* * 
= 


HISTORY, 0 ENGL LAN 50 8 1 10 
E yh, this peremptory adraſs;, but becauſe the probably thovgly, 
chat breaking the windows of a brothel merited not ſuch ſevere 
. reprebenſion,; ſhe only replied, that her uncle was a ſtranger, 
and that he was attended with a voung company: But ſhe 
vould put ſuck, order to him and bo ell others, that her ſubjeQs_ 
- ſhould henceforth, have no reaſon to complain. Her nes 
over this incident ſo lightly. was the ſource of great diſcontent, 
aud was regarded as a proof of the moſt profligate manners 
w i get te be gmitted, that Aliſon Craig,; the cauſe of all * 
uppoatz, as known.to- entertain a commerce; with the carl, f 
Arran, who, on account of his great zeal for the reformation, 
way without ſerbple, in nn pee ee N 
E Ren ee Swat r tri enen gk: Notiere, 
1 "#t Bc of the popillace of Fdlaburgh Wen into the Queen's 
1 Aae during her abſence, and committed outrages; for 
| Which two'of them were indiQed, and it was intended to bring 
. them to a trial. Knox wrote eireular letters to the moſt conſi- 
oy derable zealots of the party, aid charged chem to appear in 
+. - town, and protect their brethren.” The holy ſacraments; he 
75 there faid, ar abuſed by prophane papiſts; the maſs has been 
mid; and in worſhipping that idol, the prieſts have omitted 
no ceremony, not even the conjuring of their accurſed water, 
| that had ever been practiſed in the time of the greateſt blindneſs. 
Theſe violent meaſures for oppoſing Juſtice were little ſhort of 
rebellion; and Knox was ſummoned before the council to anſwer 
for his offence. ' The courage” of this man was equal to his 
inſolence.. He ſerupled not to tell the Queen, that the peſtilent | 
_ - papiſts, ' who had inflamed: her againſt theſe holy men, were 
5 ne n: and muſt e 
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of Re father . had been a liar and a manſlayer 
beginning.” RT end Hh the full acquital of Knox *. 5 
C ˙ in Scorandat this thine, Had 
_ reaſ6n({to- write to Cetiꝶ ſpexking' of the Scottifit natibm: «PB 
4; thin marveloully of the wide of Goch chat gave this 
_ </wiitulh4, inconſthne, and cm herſbme people no more 'powe: 
no Nabu ee gr pe: rr veil © * 1550 2 
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Vr bene xclated! dad inthlenm.at grerter eee 
neceſſig:of- un ſubjet may ſenm tu retquire : But oven; trivial 
circuim ſtatces, which: ſliomt the; manners | of tlie age are often 
 mareinſinudtive, as well as emertaigingy. tlian / thb great tranſ- 
| actions en and negotiations, which, * brd neh 


"Tux 1 ee en 
| naturah-reaſon. fog their. ill humouz, namely, the poverty ot 
rather beggary, q which. they, were reduced. The nobility- 
aud gentry had at fuſt laid their hands on all the-property of che 
regwlar dergz, without making any proviſion for the: friars 
and guns, whom they turned. out of their, poſſeſſioas. The 
e of che catholie commuaion, though they loſt. all 
decleſtaſtical jutiſdiction, ſtill held ſome pf the temporalities of 
their beneſßcesz and either became laymen. themſelves, and con- 
verted them into private property, or made cpoyeyance of them 
at lo prices to the nobility; who thus enriched themſelves by 

the Plunder of the church. The new. teachers had hitherto 
fubſiſied, chiefly. by the voluntary oblations of the faithful; and 
in a, poor country, divided in religious ſentiments, this eſta- 
G * Kanky; and very precarious. 


aer, P. 336, 3%tĩ9ꝰã ʒũ ũ˖¾; ed, P. 6s 
wer. v. <; * Repcat ad 


den the. © CHAP. 


„„ "that ſhe ſhould afterwards pay to 
what maul be judged' to ſuffice: for their maintenance. The 
F neceſſities of the crown, the rapacity of the eourtiers. and the 
„„ ! affe@tion. which: Mary bore to the proteſtant ecdleſiafti 
NEAT renderecł their revenues contemptible as well as uncertain; and” 
TY 92 finding that they could not rival the gentry, 
8 ce even the middling rank of men, in opulence and Plenty; 
weee necelſitated'to'betake themſelves to other : 
n | fupporting their authority: They affected a furious zcal for 
1 Any religion, moroſe manners, a" vulgar and familiar; SE 
„ 0 d' though ty of ſabſequent 
mines put them afterwards on a better footing with regard to 
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„ | fuch merit in enriching the clergy; On ne «yer aps | 
oe e e The boundaries of the royal 
. TY power were, during that age, more uncertain in Scotland than 


1 80 e en eee eee e ie eee wem 
e | ſelves entitled, without a parliament, to regulate this impor- 
. tant. matter. They paſſed a. vote, by which they divided all | 


 -._ "fourteen to the antient pollefſors : Of the remaining ſeven, they 


. | the public Expeaces, they-beltowed the overplus on the reform 


A . * A; 1 2 A BK * A, : 


1 


: W. kehre PRE thereby corrected in "IR "Rong thoſe bad 
buabits; it muſt be. confeſſed, that, while: many, other advantages \ 
_ _ attend preſbyterian government, theſe inconvenien . 


| I OI ef a on pot. 


., "Taz acer of Scots, deflitate of all 12 poſſeſſing a a 
narrow revenue, ſurrounded with a factious turbulent nobility, 
A bigotted people, and inſolent eccleſiaſtics, ſoon found, that 
ber only expedient for maintaining tranquillity, was to preſerve 
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4 good correſpondence with 7 Elizabeth, who, by former con- 


nexions and ſervices, had acquired ſuch authority over all theſe 
ranks of men. Soon after her arrival in Scotland, ſecretary 
 Lidington was ſent to London, in order to pay her compliments 
o the Queen, and expreſs her deſire of friendſhip and a go 
| correſpondence ; and he received a commiſſion from her, as well 
us from the nobility of Scatland, to demand, as a means of 
<ementing this friendſhip, that Mary ſhould, by act of parlia- 

| met or by proclamation (for the difference between theſe ſecu- 


Kities was not then deemed very conſiderable) be declared ſfuc- 


ceſſor to the crown. No requeſt could be more unreaſonable, 
nor made at u more improper Juncture. The Queen replied, 


That Mary kad once diſcovered her intention not to wait for the 


E: ſucceſſion, but had openly, without < ceremony or reſerve, 

_ aſſumed che title of Queen of England, and had pretended a 
ſuperior right to her throne and kingdom: That though her 
ambaſſadors, 
ſigned a treaty, in which they renounced that claim, and Pro- 
miſed latisfaction for ſo great an indignity, ſhe was ſo intoxi- 
rated with this. imaginary right, that ſhe had rejected the moſt 


bp earneſt lohatations, and even, as ſome eqtearourey to per- 


7 A if, 


r 7 Jebb, vol "EATS jen 
| 1 2 ſuade 


thoſe of her huſband, the French King, had 


: E ae, tid tichbith gegend he 


Wer or e N 


than ratffy that equitable treaty: / 


"operily made, fo Yar” from being openly renounced, was only 
_ "Hilpended till a more favourable opportunity, it would in her 
ve che moſt egregious imprudence to Tartify" the hands' of a 


Pretender 10 her crown, by declari ag her the Tuccelfor :. That 


no expedient could be worſe ng ef for eementing friendſhip 


1 ſuch a declaration; and | Kings, \ were often found to bear 
| no goodwill to their ſucceſfors,. even though their own children "I 
much more when the. connexion was leſs intimate, and when 


ſuch cauſe of diſguſt and jealonſy had already been given, and 
7 75 indeed war fill continued, | on. the part of Mary: That though 

4 "He was willing, from the atnity whach ſhe bore her Einfwoman, 
t aſcribe her former pretenſions 10 the advice of others, by 


whoſe direttion:the was. then governed ; her preſent refuſal to 


 relinquiſhsthem' could proceed only f rom her own prepoſſellions, 
du dae - proof that ſhe {till hardoured ſome dangerous project 
"SY agatuft her: That! it was the natute of all men to be diſguſted 


4. 


| k heir ſeryices Ml rewarded, to expect x better recompence 
78 "from the fucceſſor ; and He Thould eſteem herſelf ſcarcely half 

5 2 Sorereign over the Foglth, if they law her declare her heir, 
and arm her rival with authority againſt her own. repoſe and: 


Ach : That ſhe knew the inconſtant nature of che. people; me 


Was acquainted with the preſent diviſions: in religion; ſlie was 
not ignorant; that the fame party, Which expected greateſt 
"favour during the reign. of Mary, did alſo imagine, that the 


= of has: e was n to her own: That for her 


e alter 4 
"That ner pattians every 
"fl Pere Hat ill the afforance winfift ou her title, aud haf pre- 
r birth "45 putibits ati! Mogitimiate : | 
That While affairs were on this footing; while a claim thus 


3 the e to entertain flattering yiews of futurity, to. 


© park, 


* 
— 
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pitt; oa Glee avant; We was determined toe 
and die Qgeen of England; and ufter her death; it was the buſi- 


de meh or by Akt of bloed, to the fucetfſion: That me hoped 


do nothing which might, in any reſpect, weaken or invali- 


date it: And that Mary, if her title was really preferable, 


a point; which, for her own part, The had never inquired into, 

* bebe all advantages above her rivals; who, deſtitute both 
of prefent power, and of all Fapport by friends, wonld only 
expoſe themſelves to inevitable ruin, 'by RR uy weak, 
er even doubtful - rg rag: | 


ties Withers to examine who hall the beft pretenſtons, either by 


of Scots's aim would then be found ſblid; and 


Tdeonde inn the injury, Which me herſelf had recefved, it Was 
Face inckülgence, If fe promitied, in 'the mean time, to 


4 7 
« b 


en A p. 
XXXIX. 


Donn mmm, 
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ren Men of eee fo prudent and judicious; 


mat thete was no Iixelihocd of ber ever departing from them: 
But that me might put the matter to a fuller proof, ſhe offered 
©" *t6 exptainithe words bf the treaty of Edinburgh, ſo as to leave 
und fulpicien of their excluding Mary's right of facceffion *; and 
in this" form, Abe again required her to 'ratify "that treaty. 
Marrs ut laſt came to this Hfue, that Mary agreed to the pro- 
*p6laly and ered to (renounce alf prefent pretenſions to the 
n bf England, provided Elizabeth would agree to declare 
Ber due ſwecefſpr But uch was the jealons characker of ' this: 
'atrer) cefs, chat e never would” conſent to ſtrengthen the 


ruh Teſs would ſhe make this conceſſron in Favour of a rival. 
| "Wn, „ plauſible-pretenſions for the-preſent, 


* Buchanan, lib. 2 xvii. c. 14-17. Cambden, 5. 385. Spetſiwood,. 5 180, 181. 


. p. 181. b Haynes, vol. i. p. 377 · 
* | | * 


antck authority of any clarmant, by fixing the ſueceſſion; 
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"NO: _ eaſily reſume Hg title. on i the "ms opportunity. 5 
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8 propo- 4 
. however, bore ſo ipecious an appearance of equity and 
Juſtice, that Elizabeth, ſenſible that reaſon would be deemed 
ele entiechron chat made no more mention of the mat 


— 


put. on all the appearances 


* 

tion and friendſhip wit EY a Le PRE 
| 4 Nieren 5b, - 

: 3 "® þ 1 92 4 * 1H "© . . 
ar Ga E 


ö obſerved,” that; even without ker at 
g was e depreſſed by che mutinous ſpirit of her 
own ſuhjects; and? inſtead. of giving Scotland, for the.preſent, 3 
any inquietude or diſturbance, the employed herſelf, more uſe- | « 
Fully and laudably, i in regulating the affairs of her own king # 
dom, and Promoting the happineſs. of her people. She . 5 
ſome progreſs i in paying thoſe great debts which lay upon the 
crown; ſhe regulated the coin, which had been much debaſed 
by her predeceſſors; ſhe furniſhed ber arſenals with great quan- 

_ Uties of arms from Germany and other places; engaged her. 
_ nobility and gentry to imitate her example in this particular 
introduced into the kingdom the art of making gun-powder and 
braſs cannon; fortiſied her frontiers on the ſide of Scotland; 
„made frequent reviews of the militia; encouraged. agrieul- 
ture by allowing a free exportation of corn; 
and navigation; and ſo much 
ber kingdom, both by 
an Se ag like. 8 the merchants, that be 8 
was juſtly; tiled the reſtorer of nay glor 
of the northern ſeas. The natural. 
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prizes, only enabled her to execute them with greater certainty ry gk 
1561. 
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andi Tucceſs; and all the world ſaw in her conduct the happy 
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15 in that en. The archduke Charles, ſecond ſon of the 


— recommended to her as a ſuitable marri 


_ effects of a 8 e in N _ wal © con- 
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Irs he's to imagine, that fo PETS a 8 is W ; 
ſuch fiogular felicity and renown, would receive propoſals of 


marriage from. every one, that had any likelihood of ſucceed- 
ing; and tho' the had made ſome, public declarations in favour 
ofa fingle life,. few believed, that the would perſevere for ever 


emperor - „ as, well as Caſimir, ſon of the elector palatine, 


made applications to her; und as this latter prince profeſſed. 


the reformed religion, he thought himſelf, on that account, 


better entitled to ſucceed i in his addreſſes. Eric, King of Swe— 
den, and Adolph, duke of Holſtein, were encouraged by thi & 


ſame views to become ſuitors: And the carl of Arran, heir to 
© the crown of Scotland, was, by the lates of that kingdom, 
Even ſome of her 
own ſubjeQs, though they did not openly en their preten-- 


ſions, entettained hopes of ſucceſs. The earl of Arundel, a 


perſon declining in years, but deſcended m an antient and 
noble family, 5 well as poſſeſſed of great ri es, flattered him 
ſelf with this proſpect; as did alſo fir William Pickering, a. 
man much eſteemed for his perſonal merit. Bùt the perſon moſt 


Ukely to ſucceed, was a younger ſon of the late duke of Nor- 


thumberland, lord Robert Dudley, who, by means of his: 


exterior qualities, joined to addreſs and flattery, had become, 


Ba nnn her declared ene and had great influence: 
22 E . M. | g 
n Hane vol. i i. 2237 


ase * o ENGLAND. 


in al 10 connlels, The leſs worthy . this A. * 
tinction, the more was his great favour aſerihed to ſome. 1-245 * 
, ' affection, which could thug ſeduce the judgment of this 
. and men long expeged, that he would ob 0 

the preference above fo many princes and monarchs. og . 


1 gave all theſe ſuitors a gentle refuſal, which WT encou- 


_ raged their. purſuit; and ſhe thought, that ſhe ſhould, the better 
attach them to her intereſts, if they were ſtill allowed to enter. 
tain hopes of ſucceefing in, their pretenſions. It is allo pro- 
bable, that this policy was not eatirely free from a. mixture of 
female coquetry; and chat, though ſhe was determined i in her | 
own mind never to ſhare her power witk any man, ſhe was not 
Aiſpleaſed with the courtſhip, ſolicitation, . and profeſfions of 
love, Which the defire of acquiring {0 ſo My a prize * : 
"= Ho all quarters, * 34 NEE: ts Fe vg 
ul moſt ſingular in (te condud. Fr 3 of Eli- = 
| zabeth, is, that, though the, determined never to Have any 
heir of her own body, ſhe was not only v very ayerſe to fix any. 
ſaccefibr to the crown; but ſeems- alſo to have reſolved, as 
far as it lay in her power, that no one, who had pretenſions to 
the ſucceſſion, ſhould ever haxe.any-heirs or ſucceſſors. If the 
excluſion, given by the will of Henry VIII. to the. poſterity of, 
Margaret, Queen. of Scotland, was allowed to be valid, the 
right to the crown devolyed on the houſe of Suffolk 3 and, the 
iy Catherine Gray, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was nom 
che heir of that family. This lady had been married to lord 
Herbert, ſon of the earl of Pembroke; but having been divorced 
from that nobleman, ſhe had made a private marriage with the 
carl of Hertford, ſon of the protector; and her huſband, ſoon. 
after conſummation, travelled i into France. In a little time ſhe 
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1 i de prognan, hich e Eiaabeth chk me CHAP. 
chrew her into the Tower, and ſummoned Hertford: to appear, 2 
in order to anſwer for his miſdemeanor, He made no ſeruple 861 
N acknowledging the marriage, Which, tho concluded without 
1 che Queen s conſent, was entirely ſuĩtable to both parties; and 
for this offence he was alſo committed to the Tower. Eliza- 
beth's ſeverity ſtopped not here: She iſſued. a commiſſion 'to 
7 enquire into the matter; aud as Hertford could not, within 
the time limited, prove the nuptials dy witneſſes, the commerce 
betonten him ard his conſort was declared unlawful, and their 
poſterity legitimate. They were till detained in cuſtody; but 
by bribing their keepers, they found means to have farther 

| intercourſe; and another: child appeared to be the fruit of their 
commerce. This was a freſh ſource of vexation to the Queen; 
who made a fine of fifteen thouſand pounds be ſet on Hertford 
by the Star-Chamber, and ordered his confinement to be thence- 
forth more rigid and ſevere. He lay in this condition for nine 
years, till the death of his wife, by freeing Elizabeth from all 
fears, procured him his liberty. This extreme ſeverity muſt 
be accounted for, either by the unrelenting jealouſy of the 
Queen, who was afraid that a pretender to the ſucceſſion 
would acquire credit by having iſſue; or by her malignity, 
which, with all her great qualities, made one ingredient in her 
character, and which led her to envy in others thoſe natural 
_ Pleaſures of love and poſterity, of which her own ambition and 
defire of dominion made her renounce all proſpect for herſelf. 3 


2 


| Tan happened, about this time, ſome other events in he 4.44 
royal family, where the Queen's conduct was more laudable. 


Arthur Pole, and his brother, nephews to the late cardinal, 


{| 
e Heads, vol. i. p. 369, 378, 395. Cambden, p. 389. Heylin, p. 154. > OE 
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OO EIA? and deſcended From the duke of Clarence, together with An- 

ä Forteſcue, who had married a ſiſter 
7 5 een c mme other perſons, were brought to their trial for intending 
$60 to withdraw into France, with a view of foliciting ſuccours 
415 ' © from the duke of of returning thence into Wales, and 
| 8 Mary Queen of England, and Arthur Pole duke 
8 of Clarence.” They confeſſed the t. but aſſerted, that 


LP 


te never weamt de execute theſe projets during the Queen's. 
 bfemtime:} They bad only deemed ſuch precautions requiſite in 


4 eaſt af her death, which, ſome pretenders to judicial aftrology 
| had; aſſured them, they might with. certainty look: for before 
PA ee ee eee eee 
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1 . Affairs of Scotland. — The Pucen of Scots marries 


_ the earl of Darnley.—Confedetacy agamft the Proteflants.=-- 
— Marder of Rizzio. = A parkament. — Murder of 


| _ Darley. — Ducen of Scots marries Bothaoel. —— Infarrec- 


| dun it Scotland. Imprifonment of Mary. Mary flics 
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F 
A France, which rendered that. flouriſhing kingdom, during 
the courſe of near forty years, a ſcene of horror and devaſtation, 
the. great rival powers in Europe were Spain and England; „ 
and it was not long before an animoſity, firſt political, then 
N broke out between the Bfeſchen. of theſe countries. 


- Patrty the fecoad of Spain, though he dhe not any en- 
. of policy, was endowed with great induſtry and 
fagacity, ' a remarkable caution in his enterprizes, an unuſual 
forefight' in all his meaſures; and as he was ever cool and 
ſeemingly unmoved by paſſion, and poſſeſſed neither talents 
nor inclination for war, both his ſubjectb and his neighbours 
had reaſon to expect juftice, happineſs and tranquillity, from 
his adminiſtration. But prejudices had on him as perni- 
cious effects as ever paſſion had on any other monarch ; and the 
ſpirit of bigotry and tyranny, by which he was actuated, with 


the fraudulent maxims which governed his counſels, excited 


the moſt violent agitation among his own people, engaged him 
£7 | K 2 7 in 


TER the commencement of the religious wars in we 6. 


— 
State of Eu- 


CG @ | EMIITEL or ENGLAND. 
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"Art ER ot had e peace at . tha 5 
had remained ſome time in the Netherlands, in order to ſettle 


the affairs of that country, he embarked for Spain; and as the 


* 


gravity of that nation, with their reſpectful obedience to their ; 


prince, had appeared more tecable to his humour, than the 
homely familiar manners, and che pertinacious liberty of the 
Flemings, it was expected, that he would for the future reſide 
__ _ _, _ © altogether at Madrid, and-would govern all his extenſive domi- 
e nions by Spaniſh miniſters and Spaniſh counſels. Having met 
wih a olent tempeſt on his voyage, he no ſooner arrived in 
| harbour, than he fell on his knees; and after giving thanks 
fuor his deliverance, he vowed, that his life, which was thus 
e providentially { ſaved, 27 thenceforth be entirely devoted o 
ze ex . His ſubſe equent conduct correſ- 
N "i" ponded to theſe profeſſions, Finding 1 the new doctrines 
bad penetrated into Spain, he let looſe the rage of perſecution 
againſt all who profeſſed them, or were ſuſpected of adhering 
N da them; and; by his violence he gave new edge, even to the 
TY : uſual ervelty of prieſis and inquiſitors. He threw. into priſon 
Fan Ooaſtantine Ponce, who. had been confeſſur to his father, the 
emperor Charles; who had attended him during his retreat; 
and in whoſe arms that great monarch had terminated his life : 
And-after. this eccleſialtic died in conſinement, he ſtill ordered 
1 him to. be tried and condemned for hereſy, and his ſtatue 
do be committed, to the Hames, He even deliberated, whether 
"= he ſhould. not exerciſe like ſeverity againſt the memory . of his 
5 father, who was. ſuſpected, during his latter Years, to have 
1175 ee a e towards the Lutheran F In his 
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nance, at the moſt barbarous executions: He iſſued rigorous 


ordert for the proſecution of heretics, in Spain, Italy, the Indies, 
and the Low Countries: And having founded. his determined 


drang on maxims of civil policy,” as well as on principles of 
_ religion,” he made it apparent to all his ſubjects, that there was , 
no method, except the moſt entire compliance, or moſt obſti- 
nate reſiſtarice, to eſcape. or nnen of his vengeance, 
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4 DURING: that tries uin kick preyailed between 


the adherents of the oppoſite religions, the civil magiſtrate, 


_ "who! found it difficult, if not impoſlible, for the fame laws to 
© govern ſuch, enraged adverſaries, was naturally led, by ſpecious - 


rules of prudence, in embracing one party, to declare war 
againſt the other, and to exterminate, by fire and ſword, thoſe 


to an oppoſition of his power, and to a hatred of his perſon. 
I any prince poſſeſſed ſuch enlarged views as to foreſee, that a 
de toleration would in time abate the fury of religious 
Prejudices, he yet . difficulties in reducing this principle 
to practice; and might deem the malady too violent to await 


a remedy, Which, though certain, muſt neceſſarily be flow in 


its operation; But Philip, though a profound by pocrite, and 
3 extremely pkg by. ſelf-intereſt, ſeems, alſo to have been 
himſelf actuated by an imperious bigotry ; ; and as he employed 


great reflection in all his conduct, he could ealily palliate the 
gratification of his natural temper under the colour of wiſdom, , 
and find in this ſyſtem no leſs advantage to his foreign than : 


his domeſtic politics. By placing himſelf at\the head of the - 


catholic party, he converted the zealots of the ancient faith into : 
A of ng greatneſs; ; and by employing the Power- 


- 


bigots, who, from abhorrence of his religion, had proceeded © 
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_ \, alt Europe: More moderate in her temper; thas Philip, tbe 


10 thoſe who were every where ſtruggling under oppreſſion, 
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guiding and concurring with choice, 


"Tux Sund uf _— 
108 placed Elizabeth/ I a ſituation diametrically oppoſite: and _ 


had raifed her to be the glory, che bulwark, and the ſupport 
of the numerous; thoughy/{HU perſccured protefiants, throughout 


found, with pleaſure, that the principles of her! ſaQ required 
not ſuch extreme ſeverity 1 in her domeſtic government, as was 


deppen by that monarch; and having no object but ſelf- 


tion, ſhe united her intereſts in alt foreign negociatiens 


and guarding themſelves againft ruin and exterminstion. The 
more virtuous ſovereign was thus happily thrown into the 


more favourable cauſe; and fortune, in this inftarice; concurred | 
1 wa poticy and nature. a | 12) 50 a 27.65 1 Po + ti | ao . 5 * 
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Duni the te ume of Heary the ſeevndiof Fravce; wh 
at his ſucceſſor, the force of "theſe principles was | fomewhat 


reſtrained, though not altogether overcome; by the motives of 


A A fuperior intereſt; and the dread of uniting England with the 


French monarchy, engaged Philip to maintain a good correſpon- 


f dence with Elizabeth. Tet even during this period he rejected 
the garter which ſhe ſent him; | he refuſed to ratify the afitient 
league between the houſe of Burgundy aud England; he 


furniſhed ſhips to tranſport French forces into Scotland; he 


C endeavoured to intercept the earl of Arran, who was baſtening 
#0 Join the malcontents f in er OT 5 and the Queen 8 


"NY! 246.- 
viſeſt 
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aon. But no ſooner did the death of Frantis che ſecond l. 
put an end to Philip's apprehenfions with regard to Mary's 1585 2 
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ſfaceeffion; than his animiofity againſt Elizabeth began more 


"openly to appeat; and the intereſts of Spain and England were 


* 
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Spain; being poſſeſſed of "nearly equal force, were naturally 
antagoniſts; and England, from its power and ſituation, was 


intitled to ſupport its own dignity, as well as tranquillity, by 
holding the balance between them. Whatever incident, there 


fore; tende too much to depreſs one of theſe rival powers, as 
it left tlis other without controul, might be deemed con- 
tary to the intereſts of England: Yet ſo much were theſe 
great maxims of poliey over-ruled, during that age, by the 


diſputes of theology,” that Philip found an advantage in ſup- 
porting the eſtabliſhed government and religion of France; and - 
I in eee faction and een 


. e i 
e E Gees aegent of wie Wait reinſtated in authority © Civil wars of f 


France. . 


by the death of her ſon,” Francis, had formed a plan of admi- 


niftration more ſubtle than judicious; and balancing the Ca- 
tholics with the hugonots, the duke of Guife with the prince 


of Condé, the endeavoured to render herſelf neceſſary to both, 


aud to eftabliſh' her own dominion on thelr conflrained obe- 111 


_"Gience®; But the equal countetpoiſe of power, which, among 


foreign nations, is the ſource of tranquillity, proves always the 


ground of quarrel between domeſtic factions; and if the animo- - 
| tity of religion concur with the frequent dt which pre- 
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— time, to preſerve a firm concord in ſo delicate. a fituation, The 


een 'oonflable, Montmorency,. moved hy zeal for the ancient faith, 
Joined himlelf 10 the, Duke of Guile: / The King of Navarre, 
from his. inconſtant, temper and his jealouſy of the ſuperior 
. 3 5 genius of his brother, embt the fame party: And Cathe- 
Se n rine, finding herſelf deprefſed by this. combination, had recourſe | 
, hugogots,, who! gladly; embraced the oppor- 
. tunity af forafying themſelves by ber countenance and protee- 
tion. An edict had, been publiſhed, granting. a toleration to 
the proteſtants; but the intereſted violence of the duke of Guile, 
covered with the pretence of religious cal, broke through this 
agreement; and the two parties, after the fallacious tranquillity = 
ef a moment renetwedd their mutual inſults and injuries. 
8 eng Cola, Andelot, alem 635 ug le and fler to 


. and be bee eee e e- 
party: neee e e tence d e N ede e. 
rent parts of France: Each province; euch city each family, 
Was agitated with inteſtine rage and animoſity. The father 
_ was divided againſt the ſon; brother againſt brother ; and wo- 
1 ma-en themſelves, ſacrificing their humanity as well as their 
1975 e nen tithe ene diſtinguiſhed themſelves by acts 
„ off ferocity and valour Wherever the hugonots prevailed, 
0%! l the images were broken, the altars pillaged, the churches de- 
moliſhed, the monaſteries conſumed with fire: Where ſucceſs 
Attendled the catholics, they burned the bibles, re-baptized the 
— —- infants, conſtrained married perſons to-paſs anew through the 
ceremony: And plunder, deſolation, and bloodſhed attended 

_ equally the triumph of both parties. The parliament of Paris 
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"as; 1 dat cf. ln WET dons: inſtead! of er its 
Authority to com poſe theſe fatal quarrels, publiſhed an edict, 
55 by which it put the ſword into the hands of the enraged multi- 

rude; and empowered the cathdlics every, where to maſſacre the 


be ſomewhat enlightened, and in this nation, renowned for 
| poliſhed manners, that the theological rage, which had long 


been boiling i in men's veins, 68 ba have attained 3 its laſt . | 


of rirulence and ferocity. | 
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- Siligonots*:" And it Was during this period, when men began to 


in France, and dreading that the contagion would ſpread into 


the Low-Country provinces, had formed a ſecret alliance with 
the princes of Guiſe, and had entered into a mtitual concert for 
the protection of the ancient faith, and the ſuppreſſion of 


hereſy. He now ſent ſix thouſand men, with ſome ſupply, of - 


money, to reinforce the catholic party ; and the prince of 
Conds, finding himſelf unequal to ſo great a combination, 
countenanced by the royal authority, was obliged. to diſpatch 


the Vidame of Chartres and Briguemaut to London, in order 


to crave the aſſiſtance and protection of Elizabeth. Moſt of 
the province of Normandy. was poſſeſſed by the hugonots: And 
Conde offered to put Havre de into the hands of the 
Engliſh; © condition, that, together with three thouſand 
men for the gatriſon of that place, the Queen ſhould likewiſe 
fend over three thouſand to defend Dieppe and Rouen, and 
| ould furniſh the prince with a ſupply of a hundred thouſand 
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ſapporting the proteſtants, and-oppdficig the-rapid progreſs of 
3 her enemy, the duke of Guiſe, bad other motive which en- 
1 OE 7  gaged her to accept al, bis propoſal. . When ſhe concluded the - 


a” 


peace at Catcau-Cambreſis,. ſhe had good reaſon to foreſee; that 
h France never would voluntarily fulfil the article, which regarded 
N the reſtitution of Calais; and many ſubſequent incidents had 
cdeeucled to confirm this ſulpicion. Conſiderable fums of money 
| bad been expended on the fortifications ; long leafts had been 
1 granted of the lands; and many inhabitants had been encou- 
UV u. ge to build and ſettle there, by aſſurances that Calais ſhould = 
A 4 never be. reſtored to the Englith . The Queen, therefore, 
e concluded, that could ſhe get polfeſfon of Havre, a 
H place which commanded the mouth of the Seine, and was of 
_ greater importance than Calais, ſhe ſhould eaſily conſtrain the 
French to *Execute- the treaty, and ſhould have the glory of 
I ov. Oe ST = os Ul. 
| Invourny of the natioh. N | 


Nei 


r n 
me conclufion of this treaty with Elizabeth. Men were natu- 

| Hilly led to compare che condu8t of Guiſe, who had finally 
chaſed Yie Eügli from Prince, and had debarred theſe dan— 
3 gerous und deſtructvwe enemies from all acceſs into it, with the 
. | treafonable-/politics of Condé, who had again granted them an 
| ettey inte he heart of the kingdom, The prince had the more 
| reiſon to reperit'of this meufure, as he reaped not from it all 
me advantage Which be expected. Three hound Englith im- 
meldiately took poſſeſſion of Havre and Dieppe, under the co 
mand of Sir Edward Pornings; but the latter res: was found 
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The ſiege of Rouen was already formed by the catholics, under ce 
_ the command- of the King of Navarre and the conſtable 362. 

| Montmoreney; and ũt was with difficulty that Poinings could | 

throw a ſmall reinforcement into the place. Though theſe. 

Engliſh troops behaved: with gallantry *, and the King of Na- 
. watre was mortally wounded during the ſiege; the catholics 
Rillcomtinued:the attack of the place, and carrying it at laſt by 
aſſault, put the whole garriſon to the ſword. The earl of 
Warnie, - eldeſt ' ſon of the late duke of Northumberland, 
rived ſoon after at Havre, with another body of three thou- 
PTB Ry 


| os ak that ths. French cacholion. Gaſhed. wich - 
| their ſucceſs at Rouen, would immediately have formed the 
ficge of Havre, which was not as yet in any condition of de- 
Fence; but the inteſtine diſorders · of the kingdom ſoon diverted 
their attention to another enterprize. Andelot, ſeconded by 
che negociations of Elizabeth, had levied a conſiderable body of 
proteſtants in Germany; and having arrived at Orleans, the 
ſeat of the hugonots power, he enabled the prince of -Conde 
and the admiral to take the field, and oppoſe the progreſs of 
\ their enemies. After threatning Paris during ſome time, they 
took their march towards Normandy, with a view of engag- 
ing the/Englith tb act in conjunction with them, and of forti- 
Fying themſelves with the further aſſiſtance, which they expocted 
from che zeal and vigour of Elizabeth. The catholics, com- 
anded by the .conftable, and under him by the duke of Guiſe, 
follow on their rear; pod overtaking them at Jr ra . 
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von both ſides: And the action was diſtinguiſhed by this ſignal - 
event, that Condé and Montmorency, the commanders of * 
oppoſite armies, remained both of them priſoners in the hands 
of their enemies. The appearances of victory remained win 


Guiſe; but the admiral, whoſe fate it ever was to be defeated, 


and ſtill to riſe more terrible after his misfortunes, collected the 


remains of the army; and inſpiring his own unconquerable 
courage and conſtancy into every breaſt, kept them in a body, 
and ſubdued ſome conſiderable places in Elizabeth, 
the better to ſupport his cauſe, ſent him a new duppiy of an 


hundred thouſand crowns; and offered if he could find mer- 


chants to lend him the "_—_ to give her bond for mer 
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eee the Queen's exchequer; and in order to . 


ſupply, 77S 


parliament; An expedient, to which ſhe never voluntarily had 
recourſe. A little before the meeting of this aſſembly, ſhe had 
fallen into a dangerous illneſs, the ſmall pox; and as her life, 


during ſome time, was deſpaired of, the people became the 
more feaſible of their perilous ſituation derived from the uncer- 
tainty, which, in caſe. of her deceaſe, attended the ſucceſſion 
of the crown; . The partizans of the Queen of Scots, and thoſe 
of the houſe of Suffolk, already divided the nation into factions; 
and every one foreſaw, that, though it might be poſſible at 


preſent to determine the controverſy by law, yet, if the throne 


were vacant, nothing but the ſword would be able to fix a ſuc- 
ceſſor. | The commons, therefore, on the opening of the cih. *J 
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ines an addreſs to/ the — in Which, after enumerating ena p 
5 . dangers attending a broken and doubtful ſucceſſion, and —_ 
2 — mentioning the evils which their fathers had experienced from 3. 
4. . the contending titles of York and Lancafter, they entreated the 
4 Queen to put an end to their apprehenſions, by chooſing ſome . 
'- _ huſband, whom, they promiſed,” whoever he was, gratefully - 
to receive, and faithfully to ſerve,” honour,” and obey: Or if 
the had entertained iny-reluQance to the married ſtate, they 
deſited, that the lawful ſucceſſor might be named, or at leaſt 
appointed by act of parliament. They remarked, that, dur- 
ing all the reigns which had paſſed ſince the conqueſt, the 
' nation had never before been ſo unhappy, as not to know the 
perſon, who, in caſe of the a s death, was legally 
entitled to fill che vacant throne.” And they obſerved, that the 
_  . certain and fixed order, which took place in'the inheritance of 
- ne French monarchy,” was one chief ſource of the uſual tran- 
5 quillity, as WR as of the e e of vo RO” We bo ; 


6 Tuts kibjed; Wee extremely intereſting to the nation, 
Was very little agrecable to the Queen; and ſhe was ſenſible, 
. chat great difficulties would attend every deciſion. A declara- 
tion in favour of the Queen of Scots would form a ſettlement 
perfectly legal; becauſe that princeſs was commonly allowed to 
poſſeſs the right of blood; and the excluſion given by Henry's 
will, deriving | its weight chiefly from an act of parliament, 
would loſe all authority, whenever the Queen and parliament 

| had made a new ſettlement, and reſtored the Scottiſh line to 

its place in the ſucceſſion. But ſhe dreaded the giving encou- ” 

x ragement to the catholics, her ſecret enemies, by this declara- * 

tion. She was ſenſible, that every heir was, in ſome degree, # 


[| 
x Sir Simon Dewes's Journ. p. 81, 
5 | a rival; 
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5 oN e e . preſent 5 
rw poſſeſſion of the crown, and who had- already advanced, in a 


very open manner, theſe dangerous pretenſions. The great 5 


power of Marys; beth from the fayour of the catholic princes, | 
and her cot with the houſe. of -Guiſe, not to mention 


the force and ſituntion of Scotland, was well known to her; 


und ſhe ſh uo ſecurity, that this priticaſe, if fortified by a 


fure proſpelt of ſuceeſſion, would not revive claims, which be 
eould never yet be prevailed on \fermally-to-relinguiſh, On the 


Ster hand, the title af the houſe of Suffolk was ſupported 


only by the more zealous proteſtants; and ĩt was very. doubtful, 
-whether even a Parliamentary declaration in. favour would 


"beſtow om ät ſuch validity as to give ſatisfaction to the people. 


The republican part of the conſtitution had not as yet acquired 
ſuch an aſcendant as to controul, in any degree, the ideas of 


hereditary right; and us the legality of Henry's will was fill | 
_ diſputed, though founded on the utmoſt authority which a 


parliament could beſtow ; who could be aſſured, that a more 
recent act would be 
or validity? In the frequent revolutions, which had of late 
taken place, the right of blood hadi ſtill pre vailed over religious 


prejudices; and the nation had ever ſhewed itſelf diſpoſed rather 
(to change its fuith than the order of ſugceſſion; Even. many 


proteſtants declared themſelves in favour of Mary 'n claim of 

inheritance ; and nothing would ocſjꝙjm more general diſguſt, 
than to ſee the Queen, openly; and without reſerve, take party 
againſt it. The Scottiſh princeſs alſo, finding herſelf injured 
in ſo ſenſible à point, would theneeforth act as a declared 


enemy; and uniting together her foreign and domeſtic friends, 


Nr n 1 and of her evcatual ſucceſſion, 
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acknowledged to have any greater force 
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— Wiſhment” The Queen, weighing all theſe inconveniencies, — 


which were great and urgent, was determined to keep both 
parties in awe, by maintaining fill an a conduct; and 
ſhe chofe rather, that the people ſhould run the hazard of con- 
© tingent events, than that ſhe herſelf ould viſibly endanger 
her throne, by employing expedients, which, at beſt, did not 
beflow entire ſecurity on the nation. She gave, therefore, an 
evaſive anſwer to the applications of the commons; and when 
the houſe, at the end of the ſeſſions, defired, by the mouth of 


their ſpeaker, farther ſatisfaction on that head, the could not 


| he'prevailed on to make her reply more explicite. She only 
told them, contrary to her declarations in the beginning of 


her reign, that ſhe had fixed no abſolute reſolution againſt 

marriage; and ſhe added, that the difficulties; attending the 
_ queſtion of the ſucceſſion, were ſo great, that ſhe would be con- 
tented, For the fake of her people, to remain ſome time longer 
| In'this vale of miſery; and never ſhould depart life with ſatis- 
Saen, ben the had laid ſome folid foundation ar their future 


Tur moſt eee teinon was that which 
bore the title of Aſrance of the Queen's royal power over ali 
Hates and Jubjetts within her dominions . By this act, the 
aſſerting twice, by writing, word, r da; the pope's autho- 
_ rity, was ſubjected to the penalties of treaſoll. "All perſons i in 

holy orders were bound to take the oath of ſupremacy ; ; as alſo, 
all -advanced to any degree, either in the univerſities or in 
common law; all ſchoolmaſters, | officers in court, or members 
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4 41 Lealon, The fig offence. in both caſes, was puniſhed by 
. 1553. daniſhment and forfeiture. This rigordus ſtatute was not 


. Ra extended to any of the degree of a baron; becauſe it was not 
© ſuppoſed; that the Queen could entertain any doubt with regard 
, of ſuch high dignity-. The 
(0 . lord Montacute made vigarous oppoſition to the bill; and 
JJC in favqur of the catholics, chat they diſputed not, they 

N . pPreached not, they diſgheyed; not dhe Queen, they cauſed no 


3 mteouble, no tumults among che people. It is, however, pro- 
© _ able, that ſome ſuſpicions of their ſceret conſpiracies had made 
Wien gue ide Queen and parliament encreaſe their rigour againſt them; 

| __,» __  thoughitas alſo: more e chat they were miſtaken 

N . | 7 in the nature of the remedy... e 45h MAY WO"; 0 N ww 
by | 725 A a yy % * . „ re net 
J 255 Turn eee d de rene, 


8 mis ſeſſion, ſhewed more the goodneſs of their intention than 
"SIS 65 the ſoundneſs of their judgment. They paſſed a law. againſt 
A fond and fantaſtical prophecies, which had been obſerved to 
_ _  » ſeduce the people into rebellion and diſorder *: But at the ſame - 
„ 8 1 time they enacted a ſtatute, which was moſt likely to increaſe | 
iehieſe and ſuch like ſuperſtitions: It as levelled againſt conjura-' 
| .  »- ons, enchantments, and witchcraft ©, Witchcraft and hereſy 
OP are two crimes, which commonly increaſe by puniſſiment, and 

never are ſo effectually ſuppreſſed as by being totally neglected. 
I INEISES After the parliament had granted the Queen a ſupply of one 
V ſubſidy and two fifteenths, the ſeſſion was finiſhed by a proro- 
| '.-  .. gation. The convocation likewiſe voted the Queen a ſubſidy of . 
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"Jo Wart the Englich atk 3 theſe calm F n nA [5 


. bach other, zin parliamentary votes and debates, the French 


5 faQtions,enflamed to the higheſt degree of animoſity, conti 
nue that eruel,war, which their intemperate zeal, actuated by 
the ambition of their leaders, had kindled in the kingdom. 

The adm 


the numerous garriſon of Havre remaided totally unactive, 
and was, not employed in any military operations againſt the 
common enemy, The. Queen, in taking poſſeſſion of that 
| Barbed publiſhed. 2 manifeſto *,- in which ſhe pretended, 
that her concern for the intereſts of the French king had 


90 oppoſe her enemies of the houſe of Guiſe, who held their 
prince in captivity, and employed his power to the deſtruction 


of his beſt and moſt faithful ſubjeQs. It was chiefly her deſire 


to preſerve appearances, joined to the great frugality of her 
5 temper, which made her, at this critical juncture, keep her 


foldiers i in garriſon, and reſtrain them from committing farther 


hoſtilities upon the enemy, The duke of Guiſe, meanwhile, 
Was aiming a mortal blow at the power of the hugonots; and 
had commenced the ſiege of Orleans, of which Andelot was 
governor, and where the conſtable was detaiped priſoner. He 
had the proſpect of ſpeedy ſucceſs in this undertaking ;. when 
he was affaſſina ed by Poltrot, a young gentleman, whoſe zeal, 
inſtigated (as it pretended, though: without any certain foun- 
dation) by the, admiral and Beza, o famous preacher, led him 
to attempt that criminal enterprize. The death of this gallant 
p PROG was a ſenſible loſs to the catholic party; ; and though the 


. Forbes, * ji, | 1 did. b. 276, 277. 
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miral was ſucceſsful in reducing the towns of Normandy, 
Which held for the King; but he frequently complained, that 


8 her in that meaſure, and that her ſole intention was 
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— — we family, the danger of their proved appeared not o 

5 1563. imminent either to Elizabeth or to the French proteſtants. 

Tue union, therefore, between theſe allies,” which. had been 

+ © __ -_ -» genented by thew:common fears; began thenceforthto-be les 

JJ | © +7 and thr lenders'of he pee ret; peefunted' to 

| r of #/ſeparate' accommodation. Conde aid 

| 8 Montmorency held conferences for ſettling the peace; and as 

_ - they were both of them impatient to relieve themſelves from 

_ - eaptivity,, they ſoon came to an agreement with regard to the 

bdonditions. The character of the Queen-regent; whoſe” ends 

. were always violent, but who- endeavoured; by fubtilty amd 

8 paooey racher thats foree, to artaity chem, led Ber to embrüce 
„ala playible terms; and in ſpite of rhe admiral's proteſtätions, 

Y whoſe ſigarity could eaſily Giſcover the treachery of the court, 

5 : the articles of agreement were finally ſettled berween the par- 

ties. A toleration, under ſome reftriftions, was anew granted 


"Rh 8 ede proteſtantsz « general amneſty was publiſhed; Conde was 


vVeinſtated in Mis Ones and governments; and after money was | 
A advanced for the payment of arrears due to the German oo 
I» ity were Fe the kingdom. 46 5 e uke 

5 . . . | "£14107 * ; e ** 


eh * the agreement Weed Elizabeth and the 185 of Cala 


it had been ſlipulated *, that neither party ſhould. conclude 

peace wirhout the conſent of the other; but this article was at N 

Y prefent but little regarded by the leaders of the French prote— | 

>, "Aants,” They only compretiended her ſo far in the treaty,” as to 
LE obfain 2 promiſe, thaty on her relinquifhing Havre, her charges 

- and the. 6 ſhe had advanced theiny TIO be repaid 


1 Cordes, 2 5 ii. . 
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eee and thinking the poſſeſſion of Havre 
a much better pledge for obtaining her purpoſe, ſhe ſent 

eee ene an nnen, the 

„ eee mente . 
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Tus earl of Warwie, in Cas wha of fix 
thouſand" men, beſide ſeven hundred pioniers, had no ſooner 
got poſſeſñion of Havre, chan he employed every means for 
Putting it in a poſture of defence; and after expelling the 
French from-the town, he encouraged his ſoldiers to make the 
moſt deſperate defence againſt the enemy. The conſtable com- 


King, were prefent in che camp; even the Prince of Conde 


joined the King's forces, and gave countenance to this enter- 


prize; the admiral and Andelot alone, anxious ſtill to preſerve 
Elizabeth's frien@thip, kept at a diſtance; and prudently refuſed 
WIE wr Won in een * tlieir allies. 


- Fn0a the force, aud difpaltions, and ſituation of both hides 
it was expetted, that the ſiege would be attended with ſome 
 mpmtrable event; yet did France make a much eaſier acquiſi- 

tion of this important place, than was at firſt apprehended. 
The plague erept in among the Engliſh ſoldiers ; .and being 
enereaſed by their fatigue and bad diet (for they were but ill 
ſupplied with proviſions) it made ſuch ravages, that ſometimes 


a hundred men a day died of it, and there remained not at laſt 


2 hundred in a condition to do duty*. The French, meet- 


* Pd wat: 53> 5 I Ibid. p. 377, 498. 
* Ibid. p. 450, 458. | 39 
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manded the French army; the Queen-regent herſelf, and che 
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0 was y. ieh Seht fesbla indiſtinct, eee eee ee 
fully; and having tale two branches, each of them ſixty feet 
759) wide, they prepared for a general aſfault, which muſt have 
| Mn terminated in the ſlaughter of the whole: garriſon msi. 

who had frequently warned the Engliſti couneil of the danger, 
and who had loudly demanded a ſupply af men and proviſions, = 
Havre *Y found himſelf obliged to capitulate, and to content himſelf with 
* *. 15 the liberty of withdrawing his garriſon. The articles were no 
od reinforcement of three thouſand men: and found the place ſurs : 
rendered to the enemy. To-.cacreaſe, the misfortune, - the 


nnfected army brought the plague with them into England, 


where it ſwept off great multitudes, particularly in enn — 
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FEIIzanET R, whoſe. uſual vigour and benni bad not 

I) ee e ee was now glad to compound mat- 
ters; and as the Queen regent deſired to obtain leiſure, in order 
| to prepare meaſures for che extermination of the hugonots, the 
freadily hearkened to any reaſonable” terms of accommodation 
with England + It was agreed, that the hoſtages, which the 
French had given for the reſtitution of Calais, ſhould be reſtored 
for 2265000/erowns; and thar both ſides ſhould retain all their 


_ claims _ pretenſions. Ns un tet 10 „ 1 Frm 
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Scotch al. Tur en bull continned-with Beotlend'3 and even a cordial 


| friendſhip ſceined to have been cemented. between as and 
3” „ Wale vol. ii. p. 498. 4 i? 1 + See note at the end of the hes | 
F . - * la, lib. Zo ö Oo "2 ; 78 1 
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WO. e made- profeſſion. of he "molt entirs CHAT 


_ affection; wrote amicable letters every week: to each other; . "_ 


aid hid adapted, in all appearance, the ſentiments ad well as 


 hihed a book againſt Mary's title; and as the lord keeper 


Bacon, Was thought to have eee Hales in this under- 
taking, he fell under ber diſpleaſure, and it was with Tome 
difficulty he was able to give her ſatisfaction, and recover 


ber faut? The two Queens had agreed in the foregoing 


ſummer to an interview. at York *; in order to remove all difi- 


culties-with-regard to Mary's ratification of the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, and to conſider of the proper method for ſettling the 
ſucceſſion; of England: But as: Elizabeth carefully avoided: 


touching on this delicate ſubject, ſhe employed a pretence of the 


wars in France, which, ſhe ſaid, would detain her in London; 


and ſhe delayed till next year the intended interview. It is alſo 
Probable, that, being well acquainted with the beauty ad 


| chooſe to 


addreſs and accompliſhments of Mary, ſhe did not 
ſtand the compariſon with regard to thoſe exterior qualities, in 


which ſhe was eclipſed by her rival; and was unwilling, that 
a princeſs,” who had already made great progreſs in the eſteem 
and affections of the Engliſh, ſhould have a farther e 


r Ras the number of ber peed & {4b 
1 1 7 . 


Many? 8 0 tions with hs houſe of Guiſe, pale "Bl 


devoted attachment to her uncles, by whom ſhe had been early 
educated and conſtantly protected, was the ground of juſt and 


unſurmountable jealouſy to Elizabeth, who regarded them as 
her mortal and declared enemies, and was well acquainted with 
their dangerous character and ambitious projets. They had 


| | [! 
0 Keith, P · 252. 5 | P Ibid. P- 253. 9 . q Haynes, P · 388. 
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ſtyle of ſiſters. Elizabeth puniſhed one Hales, who had pub- 
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. taken deacon's Orders, from which he might eafily-bwablolred;. 
Trap 7 5 e nnd chey were tady to marry ber to any one who could 
r enn 
dee Elizabeth op her part was equally vigilant to pre- 
J vent. the execution f their ſchemes, and was NIP 
. VVV 7%%C%SV00VSWWWV AIRY 
3 aud to invade the kingdom on the fide where it wn weakeſt and 
FF by moſt expaied A ſhe believed, that the marriage with the 
1258 A g's, _ archduke Charles, was the; one moſt likly to have place, the = 
IRON 5 uſed every expedient to prevent it; and hefides remonkrating = 
, e to drew off the 
= |  archduke from that parſuit, by giving him ſome hopes of ſuc- 
WER dess in hie pretenſions to herſelf, and by inviting him to a 
3 | nd of th re wy af . always cod 
55 2 7 the Qesen of Scots, that nothing would ſatiefy her but her 
e e eſpouſing ſome Englich nobleman, who would remove all 
© + © Sounds rot gealouly, and. cement the union between the two 
8 Fingdoms; and ſhe offered on this condition to have her title 
TV + LE at | _ examined, and to. declare her, -fureeſſor 'to-the crowns, | After 
| Keeping the matter in theſe general terms during a twelve- 
month, ſhe at laſt named lord Robert Dudley, now created 
par c 
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rally alluring to the fair ſex; a handſome perſon, a polite - 
addfefs, an infinuating behaviour ; and by means of theſe 3 


band, ſhe named a man, who, the believed, was not likely to 
be accepted; ald the. hoped, by that means, to gain time, and 
allured by the ptoſpect of being declared ſucceſſor to the crown, 


receded from her offers, and withdrew the bait, which ſhe had 


Fees | | Camden, p. 396. 
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bs Siber Lateeter the great wh bewahre fore of CHAP. - 
| Vizabeth; pofſeſed alt thoſr exterior qualities which are natu - 


4 504- 


necompliſhinents, he had been able to blind even the petietration — TEE 6s 


of Elizabeth, and conceal from her the great defects, or rather 


odious vices, Wich attended his character. He was proud, 


inſolent, intereſted, ambitious; 3 without honour, without ge- 


ferofity, without humanity ; ; and attoned not for theſe bad 


qualities, by { ſuch abilities or courage, as could fit Kith for that 
High” truſt and confidence, with which ſhe always honoured 
him. Her conſtant and declared attachment to him had natu- 


rally emBoldened him to aſpire to her bed; and in order to 


make way for cheſe nuptials, he was uttiverfally believed to 
- have murdered, in a barbarous manner, his wife, the heireſs 


of one Robeſatt. The propoſal of eſpouſing Mary wis by no 4 


2 means agreeable to him; and he always afcribed it to the con- 


trivance of Cecil, his enemy; who intended by that artifice to 

© make hin fole the friendſhip of Mary from the temerity of his 
- preteniions, and that of Elizabeth from jealoufy of his attach- 
ments to another, woman. The Queen herſelf had not any 
ſerious intention of effecting this marriage; but as ſhe was 
defirous, that the Queen of Scots ſhould nefer have any huſ- 


clude the project of any other alliance. The'eaH of Leiceſter 
was too great a fayourite to be parted with; and when Mary, 


ſeemed at laſt to hearken to Elizabeth's propoſal, this Princeſs 
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* joined to ſome appearance of an imperious ſuperiority, afſumed 


47 


"| 


by her, had drawn a peeviſh letter from Mary; and the ſeem- 
"ingly amicable, correſpondence of the two Queens was, during 
ſome time, interrupted· In order to make vp this, breach, the 
 Queen'of Scots, diſpatched Sir James Melvil to Londos; 19 
ee e eee neee b 


2 Es. Ar oe ee 
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e as 6 an agreeable courtier, 1 Be of wn, 3 
e IN 5: and it was recommended. to, him by his miſtreſs, 


that, beſides grave reaſonings concerning politics and ie fairs, 
he ſhould introduce more entertaining topics ot Fonverfation, 


ſuitable to the: fprightly character of - Elizabeth ;' and ſhould | 
Endeavour by that means to inſinuate himſelf i into her confi- - 
_ dence, He ſucceeded f fo well, that he threw that artful princeſs 


bs entirely off her guard, and made her diſcover the bottom of 


her heart, full of all thoſe levities and follies and ideas of 
rivalſhip, which poſſeſs the youngeſt and moſt frivolous of her 
ſex. He talked to her of his travels, and forgot not to men 
tion the different dreſſes of the ladies i in different countries, and 
the particular advantages of each, in ſetting off the beauties of 


the ſhape and perſon. The Queen faid, that ſhe had dreſſes of | 


all tountnes; and ſhe took care thenceforth to meet the ambaſ- - | 


-  Tſador every. day apparelled in a different habit; Sometimes ſhe 


was dreſſed in the Engliſh garb, ſorgetimes in the French, 1 


5 times. 1 in the Italian; - and ſhe aſked him, which of them became 


ber moſt. He anſwered, the Italian; a reply, that, he knew, 


would be agreeable to her, becauſe that mode ſhowed to advan- 
n her flowing e which, he remarked, though wad were 
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hos, the incl to be the fineft in SIA 
Ihe defired to know of him what was reputed the beſt colour 
of hair: She aſked whether his Queen or the had the fineſt 
hair: She even enquired which of them he eſteemed the faireſt 


perſon: A very delicate queſtion, and which he prudeatly 
| eluded, by Gying that her Majeſty was the faireſt perſon in 


England, and his miſtreſs in Scotland. She next demanded 
which of chem was talleſt: He replied; his queen: Then is 
the too tall, {aid Elizabeth : For T myſelf am of a juſt ſtature. 


Having learned from him, that his miſtreſs ſometimes recreateil 


herſelf by playing on the harpſicord, an inſtrument on which | 


me herſelf excelled, the gave orders to lord Hunſdon, that he 
1 ſhould lead the ambaſſador, as it were caſually, into an apartment, 
chere he might hear her perform; and when Metvil, as if raviſh- 
ed with the harmony, broke into the Queen's apartment, ſhe 
' pretended to be difpleaſed with his intruſion; but ſtill took care 
to ak him whether he thought Mary or her the beſt performer 


on that inſtrument From the whole of her behaviour, 
Melvil thought he might, on his return, aſſure his miſtreſs, 


that the had no reaſon ever to expect any cordial. friendſhip 
from Elizabeth, and that ee ns oe ey were Full 
of ee 0 diſſimulation. 


„ 
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| | 
* A511 two years bad been ſpent in evaſions ag artifices * 


Mary”: s ſubjects and counſellors, and pro bly herſelf, began 
to think it full time, that ſome alliance were concluded, and 


lord Darnley, ſon of the carl of Lenox, was the perſon, in whom 
moſt men's opinions and wiſhes centered. He was Mary's 


* Melvil, p. 49, 50. = \ Keith, p. 26. 
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couſin- german, by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Harry 
the 5 and daughter of the earl of * by Margaret, 
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n enen 
where the carl of Lenox. had conſtantly reſided, ſince. he had 
been baniſhed by the prevailing power of the houſe. of Ha- 
milton: And as Darnley was now in his twentieth year, and was 
à very comely perſon; tall and delicately ſhaped, it was hoped, 
chat he might ſoon render hitaſelf agreeable, to the Queen of 
Scots, He was alſo by (his father a branch of the ſame family 
with herſelf; and would, in eſpouſing her, preſerve the royal 
dignity in che houſe of Stuart: He was, after her, next heir 
to the crown of England; and thoſe who pretended to exclude 
her on account-of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured to- 
recommend his title, and give it the preference. It ſeemed 
no inconſiderable advantage, that ſhe. could, hy marrying him, 
unite both their claims; and as he was by birth an Engliſhman, 
and could not, by his power or alliances, give any ground :of - 
ſuſpiezon to Elizabeth, it was hoped; that the propoſal of this. | 
"IRR ROO ee ee ee eee 


FEinAbrn was well informed of thels intentions © ; 4 
was ſecretly not diſpleaſed with the projected marriage between. 
Darnley and the Queen of Scots 
wiſhed, that Mary had continued FR ever in a ſingle life: But 
finding little probability of rendering this ſcheme effeQual, the 


was ſatisfied with a choice, which freed her at once from 


the dread of à foreign alliance, and from the neceſſity 
of parting with Leiceſter, her favourite. In order to pave 
the way to Daraley's 7 marriage, the ſecretly. defired Mary 
to invite Lenox into Scotland, to reverſe his attainder, and. to 
reſtore him to his honours and fortune And when her requeſt 


Was complied Wt ſhe took care, in order to preſerve the 


« Keith, p.261. 5 © Keith, r. abo, as Jebb, vol. ii. p. 46. 
7 N p. 255» 259% 272. 
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acknowledge Mary's title to the ſucceſſion of England; a point 
to which ſhe was determined never to conſent. And it was 


ſ 4 
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to blame openly: this conduct of Mary Hearing that the 
negutiatiun for Darnley's marriage proceeded apace, ſhe gave 


father into Scotland: But no ſoonet did ſhe learn, that the 
Queen/of:Scots-wwas taken with his figure and perſon, and that 
alt meaſures wert fixed for eſpouſing him, than ſhe exclaimed 
againſt the marriage; ſent Throgmorton to order Darnley im- 


mediately,” upon his allegiance, to return to England; threw 


the counteſs of Lenox and her ſecond fon into the Tower, where 
they ſuffered a rigorous confinement; ſeized all Lenox's Eng- 
lich eſtate; and, though it was impoſſible for her to aſſign one 
ſingle reaſon for her diſpleaſure'*, ſhe menaced, and proteſted, 


and complained, as if ſhe had gere! the molt grievous herr | 


3 4 IT 43s # 


in ebene | | 
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Tur ae of Elizabeth. ag Jubicious were aſuatly 


that nobleman: permiſſion, on his firſt application, to follow his 
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28th July. 


full of duplicity and artiſice; but never more ſo than in her 


tranſactions with the Queen of Scots, where there entered ſo 
many little paſſions and narrow jealouſies, that ſhe durſt not 


avow to the world the reaſons of her conduct, ſcarcely to her 


miniſters, and ſcarcely even to herſelf. But beſides a womaniſh 


rivalſhip and envy againſt the e, this princeſs, ſhe had 


ſome motives of intereſt for feigning a diſpleaſure on the pre- 
ſent occaſion.| It ſerved her as a pretence for refuſing to 


uſeful to her for 2 a purpoſe, ſtill more unfriendly and dangerous, 
for encouraging the diſcontents and rebellion of the Scottiſh 
nobility and eccleſiaſti ies“. 
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| diver can overs ins- ſack a fitnation, bave_place bermern the: 
| prince and his ſubiecte. Mary's conduit had been hitherto, in 
every reſpett, unexccptionalble; and even laudable; yet had be 
dot made ſuch pregreſe in acquiring popularity, as might have: 
been epd from her. gracious” deportment and agreeable 
accompliſhments. | -Suſpicions every moment} prevailed. on 
account of her - attachment t9-the.catholic faith and eſpecially 
to ber nacles, the open and avomed. promaters- of the ſcheme 
for exterminating the profeſſors of the refarmed elo 
an all ewes: She: full refuſed to ratify the ac of 
Which had eſtablihed the reformation; ſhe made 
attempts for reftoring to the catholic biſhops ſome. part of their 
© SON 3 and. ſhe wrote a letter to the council of 
* Trent, in Which, beſides profeſſing her attachment to the 
catholic faith, ſhe took notice of her title | to: ſucceed to the 
crown of England, and expreſſed her hopes of being able, in 
ſome period, to bring back all her dominions to the boſom of 
the church, The zealots among the proteſtants were not 
Wantiag, in their turn, to practiſe inſults upon her, which 
tended ſtill more to alienate her from their faith. A law was 
enacted, making it capital, Ven an the f offcucep"t0- ſay maſs 
any where, except in the Queen's chappel ; and it was _ 
great difficulty that even this ſmall indulgence was granted her: 
The general aſſembly importuned her anew to change her reli- 
gion; to renounce. the blaſphemous idolatry of the maſs, 
with the tyranny. of the: Roman, Antichriſt; Ca embrace 
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temp that ſhe was not yet convinced of the falſehood of her — 
religion or the impiety of the maſs; and that her apoſtaey would | 
_ loſe her the friendſhip of her allies on the continent; they 
the fire" which had been revealed by Jefus Chrift, which had 

been preached by the apoſtles; and which had been embraced © 
by the faithful in the primitive ages that neither the religion 
of Turks, Jews, nor Papiſts was built on f ſolid a foun- 
dation as" theirs; that they alone, of all the various ſpecies of 
religioniſts, ſpread over the face of the earth, were ſo happy as 
to be poſlefſed of the truth; that thofe who hear, or rather who - 
| gaze on the maſs, allow facrilege, pronounce blaſphemy; and 

commit moſt abominable idolatry; and that the friendſhip of 


the King of Kings was preferable to all the confederacies and + 
| Bo. een PO IO {- 


en eres ef the: Queek of Scots had küsse afreſh.'the- be Cree 
zeal of the reformers, becauſe the family of Lenox was believed of Scots mar- 
to adliere to che catholic faith; and though Darnley, who now ele 
bore the name of King Henry, went often to the eſtabliſhed 

church, he could not, by this mod compliance, gain the 
confidence and regard of the eccleſtaſties. They rather laid 

hold of this opportunity to infult him to mY face; and Knox 

ſcrupled not to tell him from the pulpit, God, for puniſh- 

ment of the offenees and ingratitude of the people, was wont 

to commit the rule over them to boys and women. The po- 

i pulace of Edinburgh, inſtigated by ſuch doctrines, begen to 

meet and to aſſoeiate themſelves * the government. But 
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Tat duke 100 Scheer was 8 the 8 
bod ful more with the aggrandiaement, of the family of Lenox, 
Bis hereditary enemies; and entertained fears left his eventual 
ſucceſſion o the erown of Scotland: ſhould be excluded by his 
rival, who had formerly advanced ſome pretenſigns to it. The 
| earl of Murray found his credit at court much diminiſhed by 
tze intereſt of Lenox, and, his ſon ;, and began to apprehend 
the revocation of ſome . conſiderable, grants, which; he had 
obtained from Mary ” bounty. The earls of Argyle, Rothes, | 
and Glencairne, the lords Boyde and Ochiltry, Kirkaldy of ; 
Grange, Pittarow, were inſtigated by like motives; and as 
| theſe were the perſons who had moſt zealouſly promoted the 
_ reformation, they were diſguſted to find, that the Queen's 
flavour was entirely engroſſed by a new cabal, the earls of 
Bothwel, Athole, Sutherland, and Huntley ; men who were 
eee.tſteemed either lukewarm i in religious controverſy, or inclined 
ö to the catholic party. The ſame ground of diſcontent, which, 
in other courts, is the ſource of intrigue, faction, and oppoſition, 
commonly produced in Scotland, either projects of aſſaſſination, 
or of rebellion; and beſides mutual accuſations of the former 
54 kind, which it is difficult to clear up *, the malcontent lords, 

as ſoon as they ſaw: the Queen's marriage entirely reſolved on, 

. entered into à confederacy for taking arms againſt their ſove- 

| reign. They met at Stirling; pretended an anxious concern 
For the OY of religion; ; framed engagements for mutual 


ene * Seendre at the end of the volume. | 125 5 
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avfene; and made redet to Elizabeth for aſſiſtance and CHAP, 
| protection That princeſs, after publiſhing the expreſſions _—_— 


of her dif pieaſſ ure againſt the marriage, had fecretly ordered her 
ambaſſadors Randolf and Throgmorton, to give in her name 


ſome promiſes of ſupport to the malcontents; and had even ſent 
them a ſupply of ten thouſand nun Ann them to Aa 


Nr th 
Anme ene 
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„ eee ee eee at Sticling, 


and the movements of the lords, than ſhe ſummoned them to 


appear at court, in order to anſwer for their conduct; and hav- 


- ing- levied: ſome. forces ta execute the laws, ſhe obliged the 


— 


rebels to leave the low countries, and take ſhelter in Argyle- 


hire. That ſhe might more effectually cut off their reſources, 
ſhe proceeded with the King to Glaſgow, and forced them from 


. their retreat. They appeared at Paiſſy in the neighbourhood 


with about a. thouſand horſe; and paſſing the Queen's army, 
proceeded to Hamilton, and thence to Edinburgh, which they 
entered without reſiſtance. They expected great reinforcements 


in this place, from the efforts of Knox and the ſeditious 


preachers; and they beat their drums, deſiring all men to 
enliſt, and receive wages for the defence of God's glory. 

But the nation was in no diſpoſit tion for rebellion. : Mary was 
eſteemed and beloved: Her marriage was not generally diſagree- 


able to the people : * And the intereſted views: of the malcontent 


lords were ſo well known, that their pretence of zeal for reli- 
gion had little influence even on the ignorant populace u. The 


Sang and _ n advanced to en at the * of their 


Th Keith, p- 293, 294» 300, 301. 
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er army; The: rebels were obliged: $0 retire. nn, 

. being purſued bye force- which. now amounted 40 eig been 

5 thouſand men * they found themſelves under a neceſſity af 
. ee ee welter in e 


9 
* 


| | "6s ee ie the Fu) the enen 

R$ . . 3 her expectations, thought proper to. diſavow all connec- 
+, tions with the Scottiſh malcontents, and to declare every where, 
of chat the bad never given them any encouragement, nor any. 
th promiſe of corntenanice vr affifiance. She even carried farther. 
„e her difimulation andHypocrify. Murray had come to London, 
wich dhe abbot of Rikwinning, agent for Chatelrault; and he 
a : ſeduced them, by ſecret aNurances' of protestion, 10 declare. 
beste the ambaſſadors of France and Spain, that ſhe had no-wife | 
„ © contributed to their inſurrection. No ſooner had ſhe extorted 
mis confeſſion from them, i thats ken te der e. | 
be SAEED ſence, called chem unworthy tray tors, declared that their de- 5 1 
41 teftable rebellion was of bad example to all princes, and aſſured 
chem, that, as ſhe had hitherto given them no encouragement, 
ſo ſhould they never thenceforth receive from her any aſſiſt 
FE A2Ance or protection Throgmorton alone, whoſe honour was 

| £28 equal to his abilities, could not be prevailed on to conceal the 

part, which he had acted in the enterpriſe of the Scottiſh rebels; 

and deing well appriſed of the uſual character and conduct of 

a | Elizabeth, he had had the precaution to obtain an order of - 

gt | council to authorize the engagements, which he had been 

1 2 ' OL to take with de N | 
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ns # baniſhed ſores; Finding emed ſo by a. treated hp E Kr. | 
Elizabeth, had recourſe to the elemency of their om ſovereigu; —— 
ahi ier Wie licitation and ſorne profeſſions of ſincere repen= 
rance, the duke of Chatelrault obtained his pardon, on condi- 
ion that he ſhould retire into France. Mary was more im- 
| placable againſt the ungrateful earl of Murray and the other 
confederates, on whom ſhe threw the chief blame of the enter- 
prize;. but as ſhe was continually plied with applications from 
their friends, and as ſome of her moſt judicious partizans in 
England thought, that nothing would more promote her inte- 
reſts in that kingdom, than the gentle treatment of men ſo 
celebrated for their zeal againſt the catholic religion; ſhe agreed 
| to give way. to her natural temper, which inclined not to ſeve- 
rity, and ſhe ſeemed determined to reſtore them to favour *. In 
this interyal, Rambouillet arrived as ambaſſador from France, 
= and brought her adyice from her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, 
to whoſe opinion ſhe always paid an extreme deference, by no 


means to pardon theſe proteſtant leaders, who had been engaged 
4 W eee | wb 1 N 


Tur two religions, in Tlabes, as w in dither parts of 
| Europe, were rather irtitated than tired With their mutual 
violences; and the peace granted to the hygonots, as had been 
foreſeen by admiral Coligni, was intended only to lull them 
aſleep, and prepare the way for their final and abſolute deſtrue- 
tion, The Queen-regent made a pretence of travelling thro' 

the kingdom, in order to viſit the provinces, and correct all the 
abuſes ariſing From the late civil war ; and after having held 
ſome conferences on the frontiers 1 the duke o Lorraine and 


— 
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„ this duke, at Sey e N en N ben met 


1 hy, ber..davghter, the: Queen, of Spain, end the duke of Alva, | 
| Nathing appeared in the copgrels of theſe two ſplendid courts, 
burt gaiety, feſlivity, love, and joy; but amidſt theſe ſmiling, 
a ppearances were ſecretly fabricated ſchemes che moſt bloody, 
(7545-4 and the moſt, deſtruRive to the repoſe of mankind, that bad 
ever been thought of in dny age or nation, No leſs than a 
| total ang. univerſal extermination. of the proteſiants by fire and 
ſword was concerted by Philip and Catherine of Medicis; and 
Alva, agreeably to his fierce. and ſanguinary diſpoſition, adviſed | 
e Queeu-regent to commence the execution of this project, by 
7 the immediate dae of all the leaders of the hugonots *. But 
- _ © that; princeſs, though, equally hardened againſt every humane -| 
ſeotiment, would not forego this opportunity po 05 diſplaying her 
 . wit and refined politics; and the propoſed, rather by treachery 
and diffimulation, which the called addreſs, to lead the prote- 
ſtants into the ſnare, and never to draw the fword, till 7 . 
EE totally diſabled from reſiſtance. The cardinal of Lorraine, 
| Confederacy Whole character bore a greater affinity to that of Alva, was a 
—— chief author of this barbarous affociation againſt the reformers ; 
[4320 F and having conneQted his hopes of ſucceſs with the aggrandize- | 
ment of his niece, the Queen of Scots, he took care, that her 
meaſures ſhould correſpond to thoſe violent counſels, which were 
embraced by the other catholic Princes. | 10 conſequence of this 
| ſcheme, he turned her from the road of clemency, which the i in- 
| tended to have followed; and made her reſolve on the tatal ruin 
e of the baniſhed lords * A parliament was ſummoned 1 to. meet 
©... at Edinburgh for attainting them ; and as their guilt was palpa- 
dle and avowed, no doubt was entertained but ſentence would 
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wech Which, in the iſſue, brought on the ruin of Mary 3 


Herſelf, that they were faved from the rigour of the law. ii 


garlzett-OFFic 
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{ caturat, arid 10 inviting in all its Sretinaſtatices, that it Had 


been precipitately agreed to by that princeſs and her council; 


and while ſhe was allured by his youth, and beauty, and 


exterior accompliſhments, ſhe had "at firſt overlooked the qua- 


lities of his mind, which no wile correſponded with the excel- 
Hence of his outward figure. Violent, yet 1 variable in his enter- 
prizes; ; inſolent, yet credulous and eafily governed by flatterers; 
he was devoid of all gratitude, becauſe he thought no favours 
equal to his merit; and being addicted to low pleafures, he was 


_ equally incapable of all true ſentiments of love and tenderneſs *. . 


The Queen of Scots, i in the firſt effafions of her fondneſs, kad 
taken a pleaſure in exalting him beyond meaſure : She had 
_ granted] him the title of King; che had joined his name with 
her own in all public acts; the intended to have procured him 
from the parliament a matrimonial crown: But having leiſure 


confer upon bim. His reſentment againſt t this prudent conduct 
ſeryed but the more to encreaſe her diſguſt ; and the young 
prince, enraged at her imagined neglects, pointed his venge- 


ance againſt. every one whom he eſteemed the cauſe of this 


- nga in ker meaſures and behaviour. 


\ 
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afterwards to remark his weakneſs me vices, the began to ſee 
the danger of her profuſe liberality, and, was reſolved thence- 
forth to proceed. x with more reſerve in the ttuſt, which ſhe ſhould | 


j 1566, ; 
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unIisTOR ON ENG. LAND. 


| £4 P, Enie wis ünihe eur one David Rintig who habet l 
w—— obtained a very. extraordinary degree of confidence. and favour 
mort of with the Queen of. Scots. He was 4 Piedmonteſe,, of mean 
ade birth, fon ofa teacher of muſic, himſelf a muſician; and finding 
Iiit ciſßcult co ſubſiſt by his art in his own-country, be bag - 
i  - lowed into Scotland an ambaſſador, whom: the duke of Savoy 
T thither to pay his compliments to Mary, ſome 1 time after 
| her firſt arrival. He poſſeſſed a good ear, and a tolerable voice; | 
and as that princeſs found him" uſeful to compleat her band 'of 
N mic, ſhe, retained him i in her ſervice after. the departure of 
C his maſter. Her ſecretary for French diſpatches having, fome 
A ume after, fallen under her diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rizzio 
do that office, Which gave him frequent opportunities f 

| approaching her perſon, and inſinuating himſelf 1 into her favour. 
He was threwd and ſenſible, as well as aſpiring, much beyond 

| his rank and education; and he made ſo good ule of the acceſs 
which fortune had procured him, that he was ſoon regarded as 

the chief confident and even miniſter. of the Queen. He was 

cConſulted on all decafions ; no favours could be obtained but by 
11 1954 his intetceſfion; all ſuitorb were obliged to gain him by preſents 
=> $622 „ atid Hattery; and the man, inſolent from his new exaltation, 
Pr, | as well as rapacious in his acquiſitions, ſoon drew on himſelf 

the katred of che nobility and of the whole kingdom f. He 

| n 8 'had at firſt employed his credit to promote Darnley*s marriage; 
, ſeemed to be Mabliſhed berween "thei: 
ä ſubſequent change of the Queen's ſentiments, it was 
> _ - ealy for Henry's friends to perſuade him, that Rizzio was the 

MLL real author of her indifference,” and even to rouze in his mind 

ene of a more inn, nature. The favourite was of a 
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ee e Sine bat bie {not paſt kis younts*;)and though © 17/4 r. 


f 8. . the opinion of his criminal - correſpondence with Mary might N | 


em e itſelf unreaſonable, i not abſurd, a ſuſpicious huſband 
| cotild find no gther meang of accounting for that laviſh and 
e eee 
__ - ſteriey ar the cocleſiaſtics, who could admit of no freedoms, 
5 contributed to, ſpread this opinion among the people; and as 
5 Rizzio whs, univerſally believed to be à penſionary of the pope, 
en deeply engaged in all ſchemes againſt the proteſtants, 
_ any, ern, to, his-and Mary's diſadvantage, een an eaſy 
6 e . 1705 of chat ene be 


een 


' Rizzo, who bad . his intereſts with. the "Pam 


» e yas the declared enemy ofthe baniſhed, lords; and 


by promoting the violent. Proſecution againſt them, he had 


5 expoſed himſelf to the animoſity of, their, numerous friends and 


— retainers. "A ſehe heme was. alſo thought to be formed for revok- 

ing ſome exorbitant grants made during the Queen's minority; 
and even the nobility, who had ſeized the eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
— began to think themſelves leſs ſecure in the poſſeſſion of them 
The arbof Morton, chancellor, was affected by all theſe conſi- 
derations, and Rill more by a rumour ſpread abroad, that Mary 


” 


intended to appoint Rizzio chancellor in his place; and to beſtow . 
that dignity on a mean and upſtart foreigner, ignorant of the 


laws and language of the country. 80 indiſereet had this 
| princeſs been. in her kindneſs to g that even that ſtrange 
report met with eredit, and proved a great means af accelerating 
b che ruin of the. favourite. | Morton, fende an into 
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| LL tant Jealuly of ther files); aud he potfobded® ies that 
es. "the only” meats" of freeing” Hithfelf euer the indigniticy under 
9 ien de Ubouted, wee Fein we bete Afalight ib Miet kite, 
Which he had fo well merited, and Which was 10 palfionately 
defired by the whille nation. "George Douglas, katural brother 
to the coumteſs of Lenvy, cbncurret in the futtie advice; and 
the lords Ruthven and Lindeſey, being confulted, eren their 
—  affilanes in the enterptize}" nor wüs een the rf of Lenox, 
- - "the King's father; were to the defign : But a wbt contpt- 
rators were well achuatnted with Henry kerity, Mey e N 
him to ſign a paper, in which he avowed the 8 g, and mY 
rite to protect” them againſt eve 9 2 ace, which 5 
[might eau Wer the xMaflinetich of We Atl theſe mea- 
fires” being conteried, 4 melfenget” was dt difgatched. to the 
 anithed Tofds, Whoa hovefing near en 520 harde: ers; and they 
were invited by r King | to o return 9 thay native country. ud 
8 Tuns defigs, Wanne RIS” was rendered AT more 
| 18 by th Gibalbnintes' Wien Adel its"executioh.”” Mary, 
who was in the ſixth month of her pregnancy,” Was ſupping in 
private, and Had at table the counteſs of Argyle, her natural 
fiſter, with "Rizzio,” and dthers ef her” fervants.” Tue King 
entered the room by a private pallag 


And ſtood at the back of ; 
| Mary's « chair: Lord Ruthven, 'George Doughs, and other con- 


3 


ſpirators, being alf armed, ruſhed in after him; and the Queen 
ol Scots, terrified with the appearance, demanded of them the 
reaſon of this rude intrufion. They told her, that they intended 


no violence againſt her perſon ; hut meant only to bring that 
villain, pointing at-Rizzio,, to his deſerved puniſhment. Rizzi, 


a | * Crawford, p. 7. © # Goodall, ol. i. f. 466. Crawford, p. 7. Fs 
| | 18 _— aware. 
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their prey: and by overturning every thing which ſtood in their 


ways iner bn ad) the horror and confuſion of che ſcene. Douglas, 
(ring Henry's dagger, ſtuck it in the body of Rizzio, who, 


ſcreaming with fear and agony, was torne from Mary by the 15 
other conſpirators, aild/ puſhed into the antichamber, where he 


would werp no more; ſhe would now think of revenge. The 


_ inſult; indeed, upon her perſon ; the ſtain attempted to be fixed 
e bet horiotir; the danger to which her life was expoſed, on 
account of her pregnancy; were injuries ſo atrocious, and ſo 


N _— that they wore left room Wm pardon, even from 
A Wren * 13 TH n Ju. t- 64 + 


1 $2413 13; 5-42 4 | by 
„Tun aflains, appechenſire of Mary” 8 fins. derained 
| ber priſoner: in the palace; and he King diſmiſſed. all who 
ſeemed, willing to attempt her reſcue, by telling them, that 
nothing was done without his orders, and that he would be 
| qareful of the Queen's ſafety. Murray and the baniſhed lords 
appeared two days after; and Mary, whale anger was now 
engroſſed by ihjuries more recent and violent, was willingly 
reconciled to them; and ſhe even received her brother with 
tenderneſs and affection. They obtained an acquital from par- 


liamentz and were, rerinſtated in their honours and fortunes, ] 


The accomplices alſo in Rizzio's murder applied to her for a 


pardon; but ſhe artfully delayed eompliance, and perſuaded 


= Melvil, p. 64. Keith, p. 330, 331. Crawford, p. 9. | 
bs A | them, 


50 poſed; in his behalf; with eries, and menaces, and entreaties. 
The impatient aſſaſfns, .tegardleſs. of her efforts, ruſhed upon 


103 


enen enge 
bythe wailt, called aloud eee ede, ade weden . 
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110 6 Lgtakaied an aN wink was Gur 
— rounded: by guards; dn derd, which ſhe Thould: ſign, would! 
have no foree-or validity. Meanwhile; fe hut 8 — 
D e RR, kee ee eee 
V 8 with der i che eignt Ses, nh ke Mey tn Dae, 
8 Many of ke Cbjoitiers afered es derten d ary, 
_ having collected ah army, which thecdnſpirators/had no power. | 
| to reſiſt advanced to Edinburgh and pbliged them to fly into 
. England, where they lived in great poverty andeliftreſs./ They . 
made applications} however,. tha the carl of Botbwel, a ner 
favourite of:Mary*s3-amd that noble mat deſirous of ſtreugthen- 
. ing his e Tong det Gib: alk WUB W 
; ; +3837 to return into their own country 1 08 5 | 251 45, $0. 332177 _ þ 
8 N ; u HW ahne; At uber 191 7 stel VI%s 3x4 ttm) 8 
. 7 T 
= ber huſband alone, whoſe perſon was before diſagreeable to her, 
RO and Who, by his vielation of every tie of gratitude and duty, 
uach no ren on Mind her higheſt reſentment,” She engage! 
Bui te dien All connecten with the alas," to deny any 
1 5 oOoyndutreiſce in their erime; even to pübliſh A pfoclamztiom con- 
, ̃ . and 
. ae en eee uri verſal contempt; 
eee for! him'ovbr #0 nequite! deten. 
Aeg ef any party, thethrew him eff Witk difdein/and indig- 
Ut nation . As if the had" been" making an eſcape fromhim, the 
mlaaddenly withdrew'to'Alloa) 4 ſeat of the earl of Mar's; — 


4 n "Bt eig iin aun fa an ian ed) e 
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1 Haley uo wed her W the eats "OR to eh AP. 
Edinburgh; and gave him every where the ſtrongeſt proofs of 


— 


diſpleaſure, and even of antipathy. \ 'She encouraged her out- 0 4 


tiers in their neglect of him; and ſhe was pleaſed, that his 
mean equipage and ſmall train of attendants ſhould draw on 


hum the contempt of the very populace. He was permitted, 
es however, to have apartments in the caſtle of Edinburgh, which 


Mary had choſen for the place of her delivery. She there 1905 June, 


brought forth a ſon ʒ and as this was very important news to 


England, as well as to Scotland, the immediately diſpatched fir 


James Melvil to carry intelligence of the happy event to Eliza- ' 


beth. *Melvil tells us, that this. princeſs, the evening of his 


arrival in London, had given a ball to her court at Greenwich, 


and was diſplaying all that ſpirit and alacrity, which uſually 


| attended her on theſe occaſions : But when news arrived of the 


prince of Scotland's birth, all her joy was damped: She' ſunk - 


into melancholy ; ſhe reclined her head upon her arm; and 


_ complained to ſome of her attendants, that the Queen of Scots 
was mother of a fair ſon, while ſhe was but a barren ſtock. 
Next day, however, at the reception of the ambaſſador, me 
reſumed her former diſſimulation, put on a joyful countenance, | 
gave Melvil thanks for the haſte he had made in conveying to 

her the agreeable intelligence, and expreſſed the utmoſt cor- 

diality and frienſiſhip to her fiſter *. Some time after, ſhe dif- 
patched the earl of Bedford, with her kinſm 


young prinee; and ſhe ſent by them me Ht opthinus: ne a 
team, M l e 5 


Tux birth of a fon gave additional zeal to Mary 8 partizans 
in England; and even men of the moſt oppoſite parties began 
4 Melvil, p. 69, 70. 4 Camden, P. 397- 
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Vol. V. P | to 


5 | George Cary, © 
ſon of lord Hunſdon, in order to officiate at the baptiſm of the _ 
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ene 46 « alowd ox fore: ſextlement, of the, fucceſſion- . Theſe bu, 
147 ö ur urs broke {ey dee par- 


1 ne, Me * protogations. 'The..houſe of peers. 
* 54 J Mies forhorne to tonch on this delicate point, a 
be zook the. lead; and che houſe, of eommans ſoon, after im- 
_ tated the, zeal of the Jords, Molineux opened the matter. in the; 
PN lower houſe, : and propoſed that, the queſtion ,of the ſucceſſion. , 
_ and that of ſupply ſhould go hand in hand; as Jf it were in- 


N 1 conſtrain. the Queen, to compliance. with. che requeſt. 


of her plirhament *. -- The courtiers endsayoured o clude, the 


5 os Six, Ralph. Sadler, told the, houſe,. that he bad heard 


the Queen, poſitively affirm. that, fox the good, of / her people, 
: the, was « WY 0 marxy. 4; Secretary Cecil and dir Francis 
585 e gave l their teſtimony to. the ſame purpoſe ;, a0 did alſo. . 
Sir Aml broſe Ca ve, chancellor of the dutchy,. and Sir Edward. 
N. Yo. : comptr oller. of che houſchald ©... Ehzabethis, ambitious... 
and maſculine | charaQer was ſo well knowns. xhat ſe members 
78 z credit to this intelligence;. and it was conſidered. merely 
1 artfice,. by which the endeayoured. to xetraft that politive:... 
2 , which ſhe, bad made. 1 w the; beginning gf her. reign. 
at the meant to-live and die a Virgin. The wipifters,; there- 
2 gained, nothing farther by this piece of policy, han only 2 
to engage the houſe, for. the ſake of decency, to join the queſtion | 
of Abr Queen's marriage with chat f a ſetilement of the crown 
and the commons were proceeding with, great earneſtneſß in the 
debate, and had even appointed a committee to confer with the 
lords, When expreſs. orders were brought them from. Elizabeth 
not to proceed farther in that matter; Cecil: told them; that 
the edges to EI che word of a Wn for her Hearn in 5 
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| Her Mute *%0 Pe dank the {pate os Fm" ear. | 
d de attended wich great danger to Her pertön; that the CAE 
merſelf had had experience, during the reign of her liter, how 1566, 
wuch eburt was'ulnally paid to the next heir, ahd What dange- „„ 
wos eres men were cbumonly diſpofell tb make of thei | Wo: 
preſent duty to their futute proſpects; and that The was 1 2 ; | 
ſore dename v6 any; n « fnre proper opportan ity, the | _ 
C a "The hoilſe Was not ſat — 
5 Keele tevfons, SA fh kit Wich Ae Command, protubit= Wreck 
Tg them all debate on that fübject. Paul Weit wörkh, a ſpi Pen 1 
member, went fo far as toqueſtion whether ſuch a e were 
not an infringement bf the liberties and privilege of the houle *, | 
Some even ventured to violate that profound reſpect, which ka 
hitherto been preſerved to the Veen; and the affirmed that 
the was bound in duty, not only to provide for £1 happineſs of 
her fubjets during her own life, but alſo to pay regard to their 
future ſecutity, by fixing à ſucceſſor ; that, by a contrary con- 
duct, the ſhowed herſelf the ſtepmother, not the natural parent, 
; of her people, and would ſeem 'defirous, that England ſhould 
no longer fubfiſt than ſhe thould « en Joy the glory an a ſatisfaction 
of governing it; that none. but timorous princes, or tyrants, 
or faint-htarted women, ever ſtood i in fear of their ſuccefſors ; ' Wh 
and that the affeckions of the people Were a firm and i impreg- 
nable rampart fo every ſovereign, who, laying aſide all artifice 
or bye-ends, | ad cotirage and Mmogndnininy to put his ſole 
ttruſt in that honourable and ſure defence The Queen, hear- 
ing of theſe chats , ſenif for the ſpeaker, and after reiterating 
her former prohibition, ſhe bade him inform the houſe, that, 
if a member remained ſtill unſatisfied, he might appear i f 


| 
-* D*Ewes, p. 127, _ | x Ibid. p. 128. 8. Camden, p. 400- 
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gracious. condeſcenlion, eee eee 

matter with more calmneſs, and temper; and they even voted 226 
ber a ſupply, to be leried at three, payments, of a ſubſidy and 
at 2. fifteenth, without annexing. any: condition. to it. The Queen 


'U18TORF; or 180 AD 


the members ſhowed a diſpoſition, ; notwithſtanding theſe / per- 
emptory orders, Kill; to proceed upon the queſtion, Elizabetb 
thought Proper, * a ant to revoke chem, and to allow 


67- ſpan after diflolyed the parliament, and. told. them, with: fome = 


g ſharpneſs in the concluſion, that their proceedings had::conr = 
| wines much diffimulation and artifice ; that under the plauſible 


| pretences of marriage and ſucceſſion, many of them covered. 


very maleyolent. intentions. towar ds her; 3 but that, however, 


the reaped this advantage from the attempts · of theſe men, that 
ſhe could now diſtinguiſh her friends from her enemies. But 


| 4 do you think,” added ſhe, « that I am unmindful of your 
, future ſecurity, or will be negligent in ſettling the ſuc- 


« ceſſion 7 "That is the chief obiect of my concern; a8 L know. 
« myſelf” to be liable ta mortality. Or do you apprehend, that 


- T meant to-eneroach on your, hberties ?.. No: It was never 
my meaning; 1 only intended to ſtop you before you ap 
= proached the. precipice.; All - -things- have. their-time.; and: 
| «though you may be bleſfed with a ſovetreign more , wiſe or 
7 more learned than 1, yet I affure you, that no one will ever 


« rule over. you. who ſhall. be more careful of your ſafety, 
And therefore,  henceforward, whether I live to ſee the like 
4 aſſembly or. no, or whoever holds the reins of r 
let me warn yod to beware of provoking your ſovereign a 


| "TOS fo far. as me have ' dape mane. But I ſhall pact 
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fy. ELITE carried rden her e on 12 el 
| She had received the ſubſidy without any condition; but as it 
was believed, that the commons had given her that gratuity- 
151 with a vier of engaging her. to. yield to their requeſts, ſhe — 
8 thought proper, on her refuſal, to remit voluntarily the third 
Payment; and the faid, that money in her ſubjects e Was 
gl e ee LOS +. N . 


Bor though the Queen. was ie" to hole r the N 
het applications of Parliament, the friends of the Queen of 
Scots multiplied every day in England; and beſides the catho- 
lies, many of whom kept a treaſonable correſpondence with her, 
and were ready to riſe at her command 's the court itſelf of 
Elizabeth was full of her avowed partizans. The duke of Nor- 
folk, the earls of Leiceſter, Pembroke, Bedford, Northumber- 
© land, fir. Nicholas Throgmorton, and moſt of the conſiderable 
men in England, except Cecil, ſeemed convinced of the neceſ-- 
ſity of declaring her the ſucceſſor. No but the more zealous 
proteſtants adhered either to the counte of Hertford, or to her 
aunt, Eleanor, Counteſs of Cumberland ; and. as the marriage 
of the former ſcemed liable to ſome objections, and had been 
declared invalid, men were alarmed, even on that ſide, with: 
the proſpe& of new diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion. . Mary's 
behaviour alſo, | 10 moderate towards the proteſtants, and ſo 
gracious towards alt men, had procured her univerſal reſpect 5. 


| * D'Ewes, p. 116, 11. » Camden, p. 40. 
4 Haynes, p. 446, 449. Meltil, p. 531 61, 74. 
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8 10 * 3 the public w willing. ede ion 8 in 
— — eden Fallen, to her vonth 2nd; inexperience. * But all 
"> 7” thele flattering .proſpedts .were,blaſted-by.the ſubſequent inci- 
„„ where her egregious indiſcretions, ſhall I day, or atro- 
1 7 57 the height of FI 
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A 0 Murder of Tus Abr Beckett 925 of a confiderable Tamily and power © 
. OE _ Scotland; and though not diffinguiſhed by any talents either 
/ 


r 


party, Which oppoſed the greatnieſs of the aer Murray, and 


l debts, | 304 even. 


ers; had iny ved his opulent n 
| 1 3 expences ; 5 


4 = 4 : X20 
8 uced Rimſelf to 


. prizes. H He | | been accuſed more thay once of an attempt 
. - nate lucray ; and though the frequency of theſe 
a eculations « on all hides  difminiſh { ſomewhat the credit due to any 

-** | 1 particular | impiltation, they they prove ſufficiently 1 the prevalence of 
_ ö 1225 deteſtable [ett in Scotland, and may in that yiew ſerve 
. 1 render ſuch rumou 1 


= P we< 


5 A were Ipread of more particular i intimacies and familia- 
. 0 . rities | between them; and theſe reports gained ground from che 
CVE continuance qr 1 rather encreaſe of her hatred towards her huf- 
4: hand * 3h hat young prince was: reduced to ſuch a ſtate, of 
= e el ratior WY 45 the neglects Which he underwent from his 


2 the, courtiers that he had. o reſolyed. to L, 


* N ZZ all ker meafures | ere directed Fr his 8 5 and authority. 
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5 * more rigid reformers. He was a man of profligate man- 


Pre to Lok reſource bark in th counſels and enter- 


_ ler) character or the ' repoſe of their 'contitry;" were 


e ee eee, ee 


an n andi had even provided a veſſel for CHAP. 
- thatputpaſe'); Some of the moſt conifidetab12 nobility; '6n the "es 
othet anch obſervitig her rooted averfion' to him, had propefea”” % 
_ Omeexpedichts fora divorte; and thoigh Mary is faid to have” 
ppoken Rondürubly on that"becaſibn) afld to hade embraced . 
* ſnould be foutid confiſtetit with her a 

owt honour and her ſon's legititiacy ' men were inclined to 
: be tharchediffibulty of finding proper ineans for — 
Aung that v the real cauſe of laying afide all farther” 
| thoughts of it. So far were the ſuſpicions againſt her carried, 
chat, when Henry, diſcouraged with the continual proofs of her 
hatredi Jeff the eourt and retired to Glaſgow, an illneſt of an 
extraordinary nature, wirkt which he was ſeized immediately on 
bis-arciva in that place,” was univerſally” aſcribed” by her enb- 


mies to#'doſe" of poiſon, ' ee was' A In ſhe” had” a 
adminiſtered to him. | 4 : 


i 


* 


Wurt u affairs” were on s Sonny? all 1 WhO wi = 

extremely pleaſed; and ſome what ſurprized, to hear, that a 
friendſhip vas again conciliated between them, that ſhe had abe if 

a journey to Glaſgow on purpoſe to viſit him durimg His ſickneſs, 
chat he bæhaved towards hit with great tenderneſs, that ſhe Nad Na 
broiightſhim-along-with-her;) and that ſhe appeared thericeforth.” | 
determined to live with him on à footing mord ſuitable to the © | 
connesions between them Henry, natufally uxdrious, and 
not miſtruſting this ſudden reconciliation, put himſelf , 
into her hands, and attended her to Edinburgh. She lived in: 
the . of Holy. rood-houſe; but as the ſituation of that 


| ; | 1 LS 18 * 
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neceſſarily attended with noiſe, Which /might diſturb bim in his 
pręſent infirm ſtate of health, theſe reaſons were alligned for = 
fitting up an apartment: fot him in-s:ſalitarybouſe; at ſome 
diſtance, called the Kirk of Field. Mary here gave him marks 
of kindneſs and attachment; dhe converſed cordially with him; 
and ſhe lay ſome nights in eee dhe ninth 
of February, ſhe tald him, that ſhe would paſa that night inthe. 
palace, becauſe the marriage of one of her: ſervants: eee 11 
do be celebrated in her preſence About two o'cleck in the 
morning the whole town was much alarmed at hearing a great 
. and was ſtill more aſtoniſhed, when it was diſcovered 
Feb. . that the noiſe came from the King's hauſe, Which was blown 
up by gun-powger;. that his dead body was found at me N 
diſtance in a neighbouring field; and that ng marks either of. . 
fire, ne or violence e ro dit 3 e ity 


os 75 Ay 
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No doubt wed: bs W nd. . N 
a general conjecture ſoon pointed towards the earl of Bothwel- -- 
as the author of that crime But as his-favour with Mary | 
was open and viGble, and his power great, no one ventured 50 
declare openly his ſentiments; and all men remained in filence 


OE and mnte. aſtoniſhment. . Voices, however, were heard in the 


- _ Areets, during che darkneſs of the night, proclaiming -Bothwel, _ 
and even Mary herſelf, to be murderers of the King; 3 1 
were ſecretly affixed on the walls to the fame purpoſe j 1 


„ als that Henry lad been Rrangled before the best was blown up: 
But this ſuppoſition is contradifted by the confeſſion of the criminals ; and there is no - 

. _ necollity to admit it in order to account for the condition of his body. , There are 
many inſtances that men's lives have been ſaved who had been blown 8 in ſhips. 
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| emen actin kis/guilt ſhould e H AP. 
be open proved But after one proclamation from the court, 
offering a reward and indemnity to any one that would diſcover 57 


the author of that villainy, greater vigilance was employed in 
ſeurching ont the ſpreaders of the libels and reports againſt 
Bothwel and the Queen, than in ve dec ee 
bn oy Ci eee 
Bert abt err: t 

=. ed tr gar 
poverty and contempt, was rouzed by the report of his ſon's 
murder, and wrote to the Queen, imploring ſpeedy juſtice 
againſt the aſſaſſins; among whom he named the earl of 
Botirwel, ſir James Balfour, and Gilbert Balfour his brother, 
David Chalmers, and four others of the Queen's houſehold ; 


affixed to the walls at Edinburgh *. - Mary took his demand of 
peedy juſtice in a very literal ſenſe; and allowing only fifteen 
days for che examination of this important affair, ſhe ſent a 
eitation ti Lenox, requiring him to appear in court, and prove 


all af them perſons who had been mentioned in the placards 


bis charge againſt Bothwel . This nobleman, meanwhile, | 


and all che other perſons, accuſed by Lenox, enjoyed their full 
"liberty :; Bothwel himſelf was continually ſurrounded with 
armed men; took his place in council ©; lived during ſome 
time in the ho ſe with Mary *; and ſebnel to poſſeſs all his 
ict confidehce and familiarity with here Even the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, a place of great conſequence in'this critical time, 


was entruſted to his creature, fir James Balfour, who had him 


ſelf been Publicly charged as an accomplice in the King's 


_ © Anderſon- Collections, vol. 3 i. p. 38. vol. ir. p. 167, 168. Spotſwood, p. 200. 


Keith, p. 374. a Keith, p. 372. Anderſon, vol. n. p. 3. | 
_ © Keith, p. 37% P Ibid. p. 374, 375% 1 4 Ibid. p. 405. 
* Anderſon, vol. i, N 38 40, 50, 52. '  ® Thid, vol. ii. p. 274. 
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employ more leiſure and deliberation in determining a queſtion 
ve heh eres eiae -, Ns regurd ae Paid do tris applica- 
dien: The jury was engfeſbs, ef Which ce a eee 
was chaheeller z and gf Le AorMechig Y 
Had 6fdered Camiegbam, dne BY his xetinus, te 

uud proteſt 792 trimiindl,” | 
the Jury proceeded to A wendet The verdi was Tuck ws it 
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na nirrokr OF ENGLAWD. 
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view of appearing at the wint, was infor el of all dvefe cru 
ſtances 3 and reſlectimg on the fmull tokim, which uttended ban, 
de betzen wo etiter tin · very juſt appredienidiors from the power, 
 Infokmes, und demerzty of his emoniy Me wrde to Mary, 


8 dofiring that the dy of wil might de provigued; und bonjurell 


her, by all the regurd wich thee Kore: wo ber von inen, to 


Bebdvsd chem to give, where neither secufrr nor witneks 


_ pppebred; and Bothwel-was abſotved from the King's murder. 


de jury, however, apprehenſtee that their vortlict would 


Pier great ſeundal, and perhaps expoſe! them aſterwarde to 
ide langer, entered u proteſt, in which they repreſented the 
| OO PEI *. 1 the 
; — — not.the wanth, thereal dp on which 


Henry was alafſinated *, The interpretation generally put 


upon this error, 900 groſe, it was thought, to have proceeded. 


from miſtake, was, that the ſeeret council, by whom Mary 
was governed, not truſting entirely to precipi tation, violence, 
and authority, had provided this plea, by which they enſured, 
at all adventures, A ende pre nes for acquitting Bothwel. 


8 Spotfwood, .p. noi. » wu Keith, © 375+ ' Anderſon, vol. i. P. n 
* Keith, p- 376. Kain! vol. i ii. P- 166. Spotfivood, p. 201. 2 | 
7 1 p- 201. , Anderſon, vol. i, p. 113. | 
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attended with fuch circumſtancbs as ſtrongly confirmed, rather 
than diminifiied; the general opinion of his guilt, he was the 
_ perſon choſen to carry Ge wy ſcaptre on the firſt meeting of 
that national aſſembly *.. in this patliament, a rigorous act was 
malle again thoſe who. bet up defamatory placards ; but no 
notice Was taken of the King' 8 murder 19977 7 The favour, which 
Mary openly bore to Bothwel, kept every one in awe; and the 


Which enſued immediately upon the diſſolution of the parlia- 
went, & bond. or aſſociation as framed; in which the ſub- 
ſeribers, after relating the acqui 


was held; and though the verdict in fuvour of Bothwel was 


_ tetrot appeared more plainly.in another tranſaction, 


of Bothwell. by a legal trial, 


CHAP: 
FA - f 


aud mentioning a fartber offer, which ha had made, t prave | 


his innocence by ſingle combat, ablige themſelves, in caſe any 
perſon ſhould afterwards impute to him the King's murder, to 
defend him with their whole power. againſt ſuch calymniators, 


Alter this promiſe, which implied no great aſſurance in Bothwel 


of his own innocence, the ſubſcribers mentioned the neceſſity 
of their Queen's marriage, in order to ſ the goxernment; 
- adi Bothwel to ber as 4 huſband *. This 
paper was ſubſeribed by all the conſjdezable nobility-there pre- 
ſeat, . In a country, divided by violent faQiens, ſuch a con- 
cyrrence in faxour of ane nobleman, ng-wiſe diſtinguiſhed 
above the reſh, except by his flagitious conduct, could never 


have-heen obtained, had not every one bech certain, at leaſt | 


umi e that Mary: was Ons ie on this mea- 
l . 786. bann 


Keith Pp: 5 o. The 'Queen, 8 agreed to an add of 


parliament, which eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion; a conceſſion which ſhe could 
never before be brought 10 make. . | 15 | 


| A p. 3812 
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e Miet wh * eden here l ee 
men, commonly ſo ſtubborn and intraſtable, had they not beer 5 : 
taken by ſurprize, been ignorant of each others ſentiments, and 
over-ewed: by the preſent power of the court, and-by the appre- | 
henſions of farther-violence, from-perſons ſo little: governed by 
any rules of honour and humanity. Even with all thele/cireums — 
5 Hances, the ſubſcription to this paper may hut be regarded . 
W's e ben e e i pitk- 30: NOR + eam aue 


| * 
| i * 8 4 1 oy — * 


1 * eee eee — 
nugtꝗe and audacious. Mary having gone to Stirling to pay a viſit 
90 Her fon, nie alſembled'a body of eight Hundred Horſe, on 
. | pretence of purſuing fome robbers" on the borders; and having 5 
 waylait her on her beturn, hefeized her perſbn near Edinburgh, = 
. Apiil. and carried her to Dunbar, with an avoweck deſign of forcing 
her to yield t nis purpofe, Sir James Mäelvil, one of her 
retinue, was carried along” with her, and ſays not, that he 
faw” ary figns” of reluctance or confiraint: He was eren 
muformed, as he tells its, by BothwePs officers, that the whole 
tranfaction was managed in concert with lier. A woman, 
Indeed, of that ſpirit and reſolution, which i6-acktiowledged to 
belong to Mary, does not ufbally, on theſe occafions, give fuck 
marks of oppoſition to Teal vidlence, as can appear anywiſe | 
doubtful or ambiguous. Some of tlie nobility, however, in 
„ order to put matters to farther trial, ſent her a private meſſage ;- 
m which they told her, that, if, in reality, the lay under force, 
| they would uſe all their efforts to relieve her. Her anſwer was, 
that ſhe had indeed been carried to Dunbar by violence,. but: 
| . hnce' her arrival had 11 55 ſo well treated, _thaty the will- 
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was believed to proceed Oy from ed own book: and 1567. 
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Tuts unuſhal i was at firſt atctited” to Mary's i ſenſe of 5 
| che infamy attending her purpoſed marriage; - and her deſire of 
fincling ſome colour to gloſs over the irregularity of her conduct. 
But a pardon, given to Bothwel a few days after, made the 
publie carry ſomewhat fartfer their conjeckures. In this deed, 
Bothwel received a pardon for the violence committed on the 


| Queen's perſon; and for all otber crimes : A clauſe, by which: 
the” murder of the King was indirealy forgiven. The rape. 


was then eonſectured to have been only a contrivance of theſe 
politician , in order to afford a pretence for indirectly remitting- 


| a crime, — — e 


4 wo © 


| 8888 ala with koch rapiitity, that men "ok no 
leiſure to admire ſufficiently one incident, hen they were ſur- 
prized with a new one, equally rare and uncommon.. There 
ftill, however, remained one difficulty, which, it was not eaſy, 
to foreſee, how. the Queen and Bothwel, determined as they: 
were to execute their ſhameful purpoſe, cohld find expedients. 
to oyercome. man, who had procured the ſubſcription ot 
the nobility, ane him as a huſband to the Queen, an 
who had acked this ſeeming violence on her perſon, in pt to. 
force her conſent, had been married fix months before to ano- 
ther woman; to a 1 of merit, of a noble family, ſiſter to. 
che carl of” 8 But perſons blinded by Paſſion, and. 8 


8 eres P. 202... 4 f 5 Anderſon 6 58 "LIP P- 61. ö 
infatuated? 
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= A ſuit was commenced for a divorce between Bothwell and h 

13%7- wife; and this ſuit was opened at the ſame inſtant in two dit» 

"Ip N ferent, or rather oppoſite courts; in the court of the archbiſhop _ 
o St. Andrews, Which was popith, and governed itſelf by the 

A canon law; and in the new conſiſtorial or cmmiſſariot court, 

which was proteſtant, and was regulated by the principles of 

| the reformed teachers. The plea, advanced in each court, was 

© ſo, calculated as to ſuit the principles which there prevailed : In 
de archbiſhiop's court, the pretence of conſanguinity” was em- 

_ þloyed, becauſe Bothwel was related to his wife in the fourth - 

egrer; in the commiſſariot court, the accuſation of adultery { 

9 5 | was inadle uſe of againſt him. The parties too, who. applied = 
rde. the divorce, were different in the different courts: Bethel 

RG PE WIL was the perſon who ſued in the former; his wife in the latter. 


And the fuit in both courts was opened, pleaded, examined, 
and detided with the unmet precipitation ; and a \ ſentence of 


W r ee eee — 


N 


| Div Chace belhg thus obtained, a was Fe * 
| tide Mary ſhotild be conducted to Edinburgh, and ſhould there 
appear before the courts of judicature, and ſhould acknowledge 
herſelf reſtoretl to entire freedom. This was underſtood to be 
wWontri cell in e fer doubts with regard to the 
— validity of her marriage, Orders were then given to publiſh in 

| * che the ban | between the" Queen aud. the duke. of 
77 <p Orkney; for that was the title which he now bore; and Craig, 
2 winiſter of Edinburgh, was applied to for that purpoſe. This 
1 3 ag omtenit with We for move my refuſed 
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N dhe vouncil, to anſwer for this. liberty, he ſhowed a courage,. 


an onder to divert her from a meaſure, which would cover her 


* 1 1 2 4 A * 


e eee S Har. 


advice againſt io ſcandalous an alliance. ' Being called before 


mich might cover ail the nobles with ſhame, on account of 
 wheir tameneſs and ſervility. He daid, that, by therules of the 


church, the carl of Bothwol, being convicted of adultery, could 


mot be permitted to marry ; that the divorce between him and 
&is farmer wife was plainty procured by aged appeared 
> his marriage with the Queen; and that all the balpicions. 


which prevailed, with regard to the King's murder, and the 


- Queen's concurrence in the former rape, would thence: receive 
undoubted confirmation. He therefore exhorted Bothwel, who 


Vas preſent, no longer to perſevere in his preſent eriminal. 


_ -ntevprizes; and turning his diſcourſe to the other counſellons, 
ke-charged them to employ all their · influence with the Queen, 


with mfamy-anddiſhonour. Not ſatisfied even with this admo- 
- nition, he took the firſt opportunity of informing the public, 
from che pulpit, of the whole tranſaction, and expreſſed to them 
nis fears, that, notwithſtanding all remonſtrances, their ſove- 
reign was fill; obftinately bent on her fatal) purpoſe. © For 
* himſelf” he fad; he had already diſcharged his conſcience, 
* an{ yet again would take heaven and earth to witneſs, that 
* he abhorred aud deteſted that marriage, as ſcandalous and 


X 7 But ſince the Great, as he 
perceived, eitt'et by their flattery or ſilence, gave countenance 
to the meaſure, he beſought the Faithful to pray fervently to« 


the Almighty, that a reſolution, taken contrary to all law, 


&« 1 and good conſcience; =o by the divine welten. 


ere und to gine her . 
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F . be turned to the comfort and benefit of the church and 


. 0 XL. „ dom,“ Theſe ſpeeches offended the court extremely and 
. Oraig was -anew ſummoned before the council, to anſwer for 
, pating the bounds of his commiſſion. =» 
8 But he 4old chem chat the bounds of f er- wrote the \ 
WW... e | Queen's markiage tried by/any of thels three kund, i would 
A infamous and diſhonourable, und would be ſo eſteemad 
. f r by the whole world. The council were ſo overawed- 3 this 
x: ._ __ . heroie behaviour in a private- clergyman, that y dilmilled * 
A um wichout farther cenſure ar ph em — 
. 2 — . 2 rk barn FFF 
V „Bur though this, tranſaction might have. il . 
. aud the Queen of Scots from their infatuation, and might have ; 
5 Auſtucted hem in che diſpolitions of che people, a6 well as in 
= 2 weir own-inability-to. oppoſe them x they were ſtill reſolute to 
1 4 . ruſh forward, to their own mapifeſt deſtruction. The marri- 
Age was dolemnized by the bilkap of Orkney, a prpteſtant, W 
1 was afterwards depoſed by the church for this ſcahdalous com- 
1 e Few of the nobility appeared at the ceremony: They | 
A had, moſt of them, either from ſhame or fear, retired to their | 
dnn hauses, The French ambaſſador, Le Croc, an aged gentle- 
ene minvf honour aridicharafter, could not be/pteyailed.on, tho'.a 
=O. dependant of che houſe of Guile, to countenance'the martiage 
W by his preſence Elizabeth remonſtrated, by friendly letters | 
© PIES 1 1 The court of France made | 
RO ute oppoſition; but Mary, though on all other occaſions 'ſhe | | 
1 | was extremely-obſequious- to the; advice of her relations in 
. i n wn” Er; pinto 1 J | 2 i . 
A „Spes vod, p. 20g, 8 $a SER 
| 8 Fe e k Sporſwood, p. 203. \ N. NOT E IDE. ! Keith, p. 392. . 
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"Tus news of Wo e 8 a to. as. | 
countries, filled all Europe with amazement, and threw infamy, 
not only on the principal actors in them, but alſo on the whole 


— nation, who ſeemed, by their ſubmiſſion and filence,. and even 


by their declared approbation, to give their ſanction to theſe 
ſcandalous practices The Scots, who reſided abroad, met 
With ſuch. reprosches, that they durſt no Where appear in 
public; and they earneſtly exhorted their countrymen at home, 
| them. from the public odium, - by: bringing to condign 
| puniſhment the authors of ſuch atrocious crimes. This intel- 
ligence, with a little more leiſure for reflection, rouſed men at 
laſt from their lethargy ; and the rumours, which, from the 
very beginning, had been ſpread againſt Mary, as if ſhe had 
- concurred in the King's murder, ſcemed now, by the ſubſequent 
tranſactions, to have received a ſtrong confirmation and autho- 
rity. It was every where ſaid, that, even though no particular 
and direct proofs had as yet been produced of the Queen's 
guilt, the whole tenor of her late conduct was ſufficient, not 
only to beget ſuſpicion, but to produce entire conviction againſt 
her: That her ſudden reſolution of being regonculed to her huſ- 
band, whom before ſhe had long and juſtly, hated; her bring- 
ing him to court, from which ſhe had baniſhed. him by neglects 
and rigours; her fitting up ſeparate apartments for him; were 
all of them circumſtances, which, though trivial in themſelves, 
yet, being compared with the ſubſequent events, bore a very 
| unfavourable af) part for dern That the leaſt which, ul he 


*  Melvil, p. 82. Keith, p- 402. Anderſon, vol, i he b. 12h, 134. 
* Crawford, p. 11. Kelch, Pref, p. 9 | 
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| 2 ' a more than uſual caution in her meaſures, and am extrem 
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| huſband's murder, fo much as to approach her preſence, far leſs 


- anxiety to puniſh the real aſſaſſins, in order to free herſelf from 


eee pores That no woman who had any regard 
would allow a man, publicly accuſed of her 4 


give him a ſhare in her(tounſels, and endow him with-favour 
and authority: That an acquital, merely in the abſence of 
aceufers, was very ill-fitted to ſatisfy the public; eſpecially if 


| that abſence proceeded from a deſigned precipitation of the ſen- 


tence,'-and from the terror, which her known friendſhip for the 
criminal had infuſed into every one: That the very mention of 
her marriage to ſuch a perſon, in ſuch circumſtances, Was 


| horrible;//and the contrivances of extorting a conſent from the 


nobility, and of concerting a rape, were groſs artifices, more 


proper to diſcover her guilt than prove her innocence: That 
here a woman thus ſhews u conſciouſnely of merited reproach, 
and, ĩuſtead of correcting, provides only thin gloſſes to cover, 
bhuer exceptionable conduct, ſhe betrays a neglect of fame, which 
muſt either be the effect or the cauſe of the moſt ſhameful 
enormities: That to eſpouſe à man, who had, a few days 


before; been fo ſtandalouſſy divorced from his wife; who, to 
ſay the leaſt, was believed to have, a few months before, aſſaſ- 
finated her huſband, was ſo contrary to the plaifeſt rules of 
behaviour, that no pretence of indiſeretion or imprudence could 
account for ſuch a conduct: That a woman, who, ſo ſoon after 
her huſband's death, though not attended with any extraor- 


. dinary circumſtances, contracts a marriage, which might, in 
ütſelf, de the moſt blameleſa, cannot eſcape ſevere cenſure; but 


one who overlooks, for her pleaſure, ſo many other weighty 


b confiderations, was equally capable, in gratifying her appe- 
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Mary was not Whorant of the prevailing opinion of the public, I- 
Wich regatd to her own guilt, and of the itferetices; which 2567. 
Would &ery Where be dtawn from her conduct; and therefore, 

if ſhe fill continued to putfue meaſures which gave ſuch juſt 
dene {he ratified, by her actions, as mich as ſhe could by 
che moß formal eonfelion,” all the ſuttniz& and imputations of = 
her enemies? That the only circumſtance, which oppoſed all 1 
theſe preſumption, was, the benignity and goodneſs of her | £74 
| preceding behaviout, which ſcemed to remove her from all 1 | 
fuſpicions of ſuch atrocious inhumanity ; but that the characters : | 
of men were extremely variable, and perſons, guilty of the 
worſt actions, were not always naturally of the worſt and moſt 
criminal diſpoſitions: That a woman, who, in a critical and 
- - dangerotis moment, had facrificed her honour to a man of aban- 
doned Principles, might thenceforth be led blindfold by him to 
tze commiſhion of the moſt enormous crimes, and was in reality 
-no longer at her own diſpoſal : And that, though one ſuppoſi- 
_— was ftill left to alleviate her blame, ely, that Bothwel, | | 
preſuming on her affection towards him, had of himſelf com- 
| mitted the crime, and had never communicated : it to her, yet 
ſuch a ſudden and paſſionate love to a man, whom ſhe had long 
known, could not eaſily be accounted for, without ſuppoſing 
ſome degree "of preceding guilt ; and as it ppt red, that ſhe 
Was not atterwards reſtrained, either by ſhame or prudence, 
from inctrring the higheſt reproach and danger, it was not 
likely, that a {enſe of duty. or * would have a more 
N influence « over her. | 


Ti T4 were the en which prevailed throughout 
Scotland; And as the proteſtant teachers, who had great autho- 
e 9%" 3 wan rity, 
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| "py opinion of her guilt was, by that. means, che more widely 
e. 


diffuſed, and made the deeper impreſſion on the people. Some 


attempts, made by Bothwel, and, as it is pretended, with her 


conſent, to get the young prince into his power, excited.tho 
mok ſerious attention; and the principal nobility, even many of 


/ thole who had formerly been. conſtrained to ſigu the application 
uin favour of Bothwel's marriage, met at Stirling, and formed an 
_. aſſociation for protecting the prince, and puniſking the King's 
murderers *. The earl of Athole himſelf, a known catholic, 


was the firſt c of this confederacy : The earls of Argyle, 


Morton, Mar, 'Glencarne, the lords Boyd, Lindeſey, Hume, 
Semple, Kirkaldy of Grange, Tulibardine, and ſecretary Lid- | 
ington, entered zealouſly into it. The earl of Murray, fore- 


ſceing ſuch turbulent times, and being deſirous to keep free of 


: theſe dangerous factions, had; ſome time before, deſired and 
Wnmmnmdmmen France. 4 "I 


| Lox Hume was firſt in arms; f leading a body of eight 
hundred horſe, ſuddenly environed the Queen of Scots and 
Bothwel, in the caſtle of Borthwic. They found means to make 


their eſcape to Dunbar; while, the confederate lords were 


aſſembling their troops at Edinburgh, and taking meaſures to 


effectuate their purpoſe. . Had Bothwel been ſo prudent as to 


keep within the fortreſs of Dunbar, his enemies muſt have diſ- | 
perſed for want of pay and ſubſiſtance; but hearing that the 


Me aſſociated lords were fallen into diſtreſs, he was ſo raſh as to 
take the field; and advance towards them. The armies. met at 


nin mk about fix miles from nas oy 
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_ Aſter ſome bravades of Bothwel, where he diſcovered very little 


*ſthe'ſaw no reſource but that of holding a conference 
wh Kirkaldy of Grange, and of putting herſelf, upon ſome 


reproached her with her crimes, and even held before her eyes, 


which way ſdever the turned, a banner, on which were painted 


the murder of het huſband; and the diſtreſs of her infant ſonꝰ. 


general promiſes, into the hands of the confederates. She was 
conducted to Edinburgh, amidſt the inſults of the populace; who 


Mary overwhelmed with her calamities, had recourſe to tears | 


and lamentations. Meanwhile, Bothwel, during her conference 


with Grange, fled unattended to Dunbar; and fitting out a few | 


diſcovered all the circumſtances of the King's murder, and were 
__ puniſhed for the crime. Bothwel himſelf eſcaped in a boat, 
"and found means to yet a paſſage to Denmark, where he was 
thrown into priſon, loft his ſenſes, and died miſerably about 
ten years 229996 e une of R and 
ne 55 . 171 ; 

Tur . af Scots, now in the hands of an enraged fac- 
tion, met with much treatment as a ſovereign, may naturally 
expect from ſubjects, who have their f uture ſecurity to provide 
for, as well as their preſent animoſity to gratify. It is pretended, 
that ſhe behaved with a ſpirit very little ſuitable to her condition, 
wowed her inviolable attachment to Bothwell *, and even wrote 


„ Keith, p. 402. Srotſovod, p. 205 1 9 Cl Mel, p- ” 84. 
Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 165, 166, Kc. Keich, p. 49. 


him 


ſmall ſhips, {et fail for the Orkneys, where he ſubſiſted during 
ſome time by: piracy. He was purſued thither by Grange, and 
his ſhip was taken, with ſeveral of his ſervants, who afterwards 


1 Sg 
ment of 


Mary. 
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a lier letter, Which dhe, 


by the conſideration of that ruin and infamy, in which Mary's 
conduct had-involved her, ſhe began to reſlecx on the inſtabilie x 
of human affairs, the precarions ſtate of royal grandeur, the 
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chat ſhe would endure/any,cxtremity, 4 
nud crown itſelf, rather than relinquiſh his affections The 
maleontents, finding the Ganger to which they were expoſed, | 
in caſe. Mary ſhould finally prevail, thought themſelves oabYged = 
| to proceed with tigour-againſt henry! and ahey ent der mant day 
under a guard to the caftle of Lochlevio, fituated in a lake f 
that name. The miſtreſs of the houſe Was mother to the carl 
of Murray; and as the pretended: to have been lawfully mar- 
n the ieee bore an eee, 
oo. Weed treated her with the utmoſt harſhneſs and 
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r S fully: a of all thafs events, 
* touched with compaſſion towards the unfortunate 
Queen; and all her fears and jcalouſies being now laid alleep, 


danger of encouraging rebellious ſubjects; und ſhe” reſolved to 


2 her authority for alleviating che calamities of her | 


unhappy kinſwoman. She ſent fir Nicholas Throgmertoen 
ambaſſador to Scotland, in order to remonſtrate both with Mary 
and the aſſociated lords; and ſhe gave him inſtrüctions, which, 
"though mir with ſome Tofty pretenffons, were fulf of that 
_ good ſenſe which was fo natural to her, and ef that generofity | 
© which the prcſent intereſting conjancture had called forth. She 


I anke in ker name 16 Mary, chat the late 


5 1 af 


- F F 7 


: Mebil, p. 84 The reality of this lent a appears 8 lifputable; chiefly 


"IEG | - becauſe Murray and his affociates never nnen their accularion of her before. 
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1 5 ech e bey wt e N Ar. 
ebe, nac given ber the/ higheſt offenes; and though __ It, 
mme et the movements of pity towards her, he had once deter- 1357. 
wine never 60 interpeſe in her affairs, either by advice or 
*_ afiftarice, but to banden her entirely, as a perſon whoſe con- 
Aton was totally deſperate, and honour irretrievable : That „„ 
| ſhe was well aſſured, that other foreign princes, Mary's near Fig 
_ relations,” had embraced the fame reſolution; - but, for her part, TAS Y 
_ the late events had touched her heart with more tender ſym - why, 
pathy, and had made her adopt meafures more favourable to | | "HF 
| the liberty und intereſts of the unhappy Queen: That ſhe was | | 
determined not to ſee her oppreſſed by her rebellious ſubjects, 
but would employ all her good offices, and even her power, to 
redeem her from captivity, and place her in ſuch a condition 
ge” as would at once be compatible with her dignity, and the ſafety 
of her fubjefts :* That ſhe conjured her to lay aſide all thoughts 
of f TEVenge, except againſt the murderers of her huſband; and 
| us ſhe herſelf was His near relation, ſhe was better entitled than 5 | 
- _  theſubjetts of Mary to interpoſe her authority on that head, 
and the therefore beſought that princeſs, if ſhe had any regard 
to her own honour and ſafety, not to oppoſe { ſo juſt and reaſon- | 
able a demand: That after thoſe two points were provided for, 5 * 
her own liberty, and the puniſhment of her huſband's aſſaſſins, | 
the ſafety of her infant ſon was next to be conſidered; and 
there ſeemed no expedient more proper for that purpoſe, than 
ſending him to be educated in England: And that, beſides the 
ſecurity, which would attend his removal from a ſcene of faction 


and convulſions, there were many other beneficial conſequences, 
which it was th to forelee. a as'the reſult of his education in that 


country d. . 
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u Keith, p. 411, 412, &c. 
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_ employ againſt the ſupreme authority, were entreaties, counſels, 
= next to appeal hy their prayers, to Heaven; and t0,wait with | 
. patience till the Almighty, in whoſe hands are the hearts 5 


intereſted in ĩte obſervance; but becauſe it was univerſally received 
in all well governed ſtates, and yas eſſential to the preſervation of 


HISTORT or ENGLAND. 


make io the aſſociated Jords, were entirely conformable 1 
ſentiments, hich Elizabeth entertained in Mary's Wen, 
She empowered him to tell chem, chat, whatever blame ſhe 
might throw on Mary's conduct, any oppoſition: to their ſove- = 
_ reign was totally unjuſtiſiable, and incompatible with all order 
and good government :. That it belonged not to them to reform, 
much leſs to puniſh, the mal-adminiſtration of their prince; 
andthe only arms, which. ſubjects could in ay caſe lawfully 


and repreſentations; That if theſe expedients failed, they were 


_ 


. 
>» 2 


princes, ſhould be pleaſed. to turn them to juſtice and to mercy. | 
That ſhe inculcated- not this doctrine, | becauſe ſhe herſelf was 


civil ſociety; That ſhe required them to reſtore their Queen to | 
liberty; and promiſed, in that caſe, to concur with them in all 
proper expedients for regulating the government, for. puniſh- 
ing the King's murderers, and for guarding the life and liberty 
of the infant prince: And that if the ſervices, which ſhe had 
lately.,conferred on the Scottiſh, nation, in protecting them 
from foreign uſurpation, were duly conſidered by them, they 
would repoſe confidence in her good offices, and would chem 
themſelves blame - worthy, in never n * e * 
eee eee, he pekts - 


| ELIZASE TU, 'befides. Gas esel tunes, ſent, by Throg- 
WO, > articles of accommodation, which he 1 was o 
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* Keith, . 110. u, 429. 
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affairs; and though theſe articles' contained ſome important 3 


rea on the ſovereign power, they were fin the main; calcu- 
| _ for Mary's advantage, and were ſuſbciently-indulgent to 


The aſſociated lords, Who determined to proceed with 


43 — ſeverity, were apprehenſive of Elizabeth's partiality; 
an being ſenſible, that Mary would take courage from the 


pPretschon of chat powerful prineeſe a, they thought proper, 
Ader vera affected dels ys, to refuſe ihe Englith ambaſſador all 


| scceſs to her perſon There were four different ſchemes propoſed 
mn 8cotland, for che treatment of the captive: Deen: 1 One, that 


me mould be reſtorect to ner authority under very ſtriet limitations: 


_ The Tevbnd? that ſhe ſhould' be obliged ta reſign ber crown tothe 
Printe, be bullied" the kingdom, and be-confified either to 
Prince or England; {with affurancesfrom the ſovereign, 
_ dominions The Grouldtſide; that the ſhbuld make no attempts 
to the Uiſtirbince"6f the eſtabliſhed 'governmett? The third, 


 - thatthe GoulTbe publicly tried for her crimes, of which her 
enemies pretended to have undoubted proof, and be ſentenced 


10 perpetual impriſonment : The fourth was ſtill more ſevere, 


2 1 required, that, after her trial and condemnation, capital 
_  priniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon hen 
. ported che mildeſt propoſal; but though he promiſed his miſtreſs's. 
guarantee for 
party with im vengeance in caſe of reſuſal, and warned 
them not to draw on themſelves, by their violence, the public 


Throgmorton ſup- 


ede of articles, threatened the ruling 


reproach, which now” lay upon the Queen; he found, that, 
excepting ſeeretary Lidington, he had not the good fortune to 


| 8 pay: of the leaders: _ counſels ſcemed to tend towards 


5 3 Lan, p. att 6 4 Ii, Pe ws 7 a 2.1bid, p. 420. * 
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Ex 44% 5 unn ware foveral nay eee 
| 15 after the intended depoſition of Mary. The earl of Le- 
e ox: eee dan authority 49 grandfather W. de prince The 

e ee eee — — afo- 

CIOS _ vinted lords inclined to the carl of Murray, in whoſe capacity 

. hee uuf, and een the ti - 

; Ales being therefore concerted, r 
wia by the bands of lord Lindeſey: and-fir Robert Melvil; 
* N dy one, which (he was to veſign the cron in favour of her 
55 F Rd PR RI Iron Died. 
e Wee ee eee eee ee 
> 5 of wars, eee eee ee eee 
SIO | Cable of inſpeRing anyone of chen GOAT: 
the young prince was proclaimed king, 
eee ger mp ern Funn 
en 0 which « Peg to aper berg was at 
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forgot. — Garret amaes © | 
poem mere countenanced-in.this ceremony: 5 and a coin was — 
| ſoon. after firuck, an which the famous ſaying af Trajan was 
' inſcribed; Pro me; foomerear, in me: Fot me; if I deſerve it, 
againſt me, e 02 "ries eee ee 
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Tur al eee bod. act OUT | 
| CS The earl of Murray arrived from France, and 


wal polieſon of his high office. He paid a viſit to the cap- 


tie Queen: and ſpoke to her in a manner which better ſuited 


her paſt.condu@ than her preſent condition. This harſh treat- 


_ towands him Murray proceeded afterwards to break, in 8 


went quite extinguiſhed in her breaſt any remains of affection 


1 ? 
AP. 


1% 


more public manner, all terms of decency with ber. He ſum- 15th of De- 


was undoubted! y an accomplice in her huſband's murder, con- 
demned . demiſſion of the 


_ himſelf ſuaoeſafully i in reduting the kingdom, He bribed Sir 


ſtrained the garriſon of Dunbar to apen| their gates: And 
* n M yok tet 1 


Bur though every thing thus bore a favourable aſpect to the 
new government, and all men ſeemed to acquieſce in Murray's 
authority; a viglent revolution, however neceſſary, can never 
be effecked without _ diſdonteuts; and it was ann. 


ae, p-439, „%% „2 Thid. p. 4. Append. 5 150. = = 
© Ibid. p. 430. ', Þ> Melvil, p. 87. p. 445+ 
+ Andepſon, vol. ii. p. 206, & Teq. - 
. | „ N that, 


. 


nn acknowledged her fon for King, and Murray for 
- rogent ', The regent, a man af vigour and abilitios, employed 


James Kilfour to furnender the caſtle of Edinburgh : He con- 


7 moneda parliament ; and that aſſembly, after voting, that ſhe nber. 


eg e n 
be, poſſeget a very dijointed: authority, a new eſtabliſhment | 
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mould meet with no interruption nor ſturbandk. Few bonft- 
nw men of the nation ſeemed willing to ſupport Mary, 0 
wong as Bothwel was preſent; but che removab of that'obnoxi< | 
ous nobleman had altered the ſentiments of mary. The 
duke of Chatelraut, being diſappointed of the regency, bore. 
| no'good will to Ty and the Time fentimetits were em- 
| briced'by all his numerous retainers: Several 6f the nobility; | 
| Hiding that others had taken the lend among the affociators, 
formed” à facto apart, and 'oppoled. the (prevailing power: 
Aud beſdes their being moved by oe temälns of duty and 
afection towards Mary, the malebontertt lords, obferving 9 
thing carried to extremity againſt her, were naturally led to 
embrace her cauſe; and ſhitter thethſelves under her authority. | 


| All who retained any propenſity to the-catholic religion,” were 
 Haclined to join this party; and even the people in general, tho? 
* had formerly, kither deteſtedd Marys "Crimes, or blamed = 

imprudence, were now influenced by her misfortunes to 
e, her preſent ſituation, and lamented, that a per- 
ſon, poſſeſſed of ſo many amiable accompliſhments, j Joi oined to 
tich high dignity, ſhould'be' treated with ſack extreme rigour 
_ und ſeverity ©, Animated by all theſe motives, many of the 
principal nobility, now adherents to the Queen of Scots, met 
at Hamilton, and concerted meaſures cg fu porting, the canle 
off that princeſs.” 
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wy w ay knee urs were in fermentation „ Mary was em 
ployed in contrivances for effecting her eſcape; and the en- 
 gaged, * her n and careſſes, Fl young ISA N 
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e Wischer tothe lain ein Walt her in that © 2 5 P. 5 
enterprize. - She even went fo far as to give him hopes of eſ- . 0 
4 pouſing her, after her marriage with Bothwel ſhould be diſſolved Te” - 1 
on dhe plea of Wer; and ſhe propoſed this expedient to the 7 N 
regen, who rejected it. Douglas, however, perſevered in his 
_ + endeavours to free her from captivity; and having. alt oppary 
'* tunities of acceſs to the houſe, he was at laſt ſucceſsful in the 
undertaking. He conveyed her in diſguiſe into a ſmall boat, 

__ and himſelf rowed her aſhore. She haſtened to Hamilton; 
and the news of het arrival in that place being immedi- 
ately ſpread abroad, many of the nobility flocked to her with 
their forces. A bond of aſſociation for her defence was ſigned 
by the ecarls of Argyle, Huntley, Eglington, Crawford, | 
Caſfilis, Rothes, Montroſe, Sutherland, Errol, nine biſhops, 
and nine barons, beſides many of the moſt conſiderable gentry'. 


And in a few days an army, to the number of fix onal 
ay” was . under her e 


2d Mays. 


An was no ſooner FR al 6 of Mary's 1 has 
the diſcovered her reſolution of perſevering in the ſame gene- 
rous and friendly meaſures, which ſhe; had hither to purſued. 

If ſhe had not employed force againſt the. regent, during the 
' impriſonment” of that princeſs, ſhe ha been chiefly withheld 
by the fear of puſhing him to greater extremities againſt ber; 

but ſhe had Propoſed to the court of France an ng 
which, though leſs. violent, would have been. no- leſs effectual 
for her ſervice ; She deſired that France and England ſhould 


by concert cut off all commerce with the Scots, till they ſhould 
do juſtice to their injured ſovereign She now diſpatched 1 
Leighton into Scotland to offer both her good 3 and _ 


L Keith, des N " Ibid. 1 p. 463. Cabbala, p. 141, » Keith, p. 8 
. | | ; 0 | aſſiſtance 
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And us the preſent fears from her domeſtic enemies were he 
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ev TY 6 FREED buting: — 
of the entrance of French troops into che kingdom, ſhe deſired 
* chat che controverſy between, dhe Qgeen of Scots and her ſub- 
Jets might by that princeſs be referred entirely to her arbitra- 
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4 bon Elizabeth dad bat ders 6 «fare Lally ber efforts in 
faxour of Mary. The regent made haſte to aſſemble forecs; 
and notwithſtanding that his army was inferior in number to 
deut of the Queen'of Scots, he took the field againit her. A 
15th May. battle was fought at Langfide near Glaſgow, which was entirely 
Axis in favour of the aſfociated lords; and though the | | 
R viſtorty fag: tla> hibediheth; yre warthe witien. | 


| happy priate fled ſouthwards from tho field of battle wich 
| Mary le in- great precipitation, and came, with « few attendants, to the 


e, | borders of England. She here deliberated concerning her next 


meaſures, which would probably prove ſo important to her 
Future Happineſs and miſery. She found it impoiible to re- 

main in her on kingdom: Ste kad an averſion, in her- pre- 
ſent wretched condition, to return into France, where the had 
 fortaerty appeared with fo much ſplendour ; and was not, be- 
"ſides, provided uf 'a veſſel, which could fafely” convey her 
thither: The late generous behavidir of Elizabeth made hor | 


Hope for protection, und even alliftance, from that quarter; 


muioſt urgent, ſhe overlooked all other confiderations, and em- 
py brad che reloſutivn of raking ſthetter-in 3 She em- 
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- . diſtant from Carlile; whence ſhe immediately diſpatched : a 


. 1 1 12 „ 1 * 


W on 1 fiſhing-boat in Galloway, and landed the c 1 4 r. 
* 


fame day at Wirkington in Cumberland, about thirty miles 


meſſenger to London; notifying her arrival, defiring leave to 


viſit Elizabeth, and craving her protection, in uence of | 


"rg * of friendſhip, made her by that 28 2p | 


| become neceſſary to take ſome deciſive reſolution with regard 
to her treatment of the Queen of Scots; and as ſhe had 
' hitherto, contrary to the opinion of Cecil, attended more to 


the motives of generoſity than of policy“, ſhe was engaged 


by that prudent miniſter to weigh anew all the conſidera- 


tions, which dccurred in this critical conjuncture. He repre- 
ſented, that the party, which had dethroned Mary, and had at 


preſent anumed the government of Scotland, was always at- 
tacked to the Engliſh alliance, and was engaged, by all the 
 - motives of religion and of intereſt, to perſevere in their con- 
nections with Elizabeth: That though Murray and his friends . 

= might complain of ſome unkind uſage during their baniſhment 

in England, they would eaſily forget theſe grounds of quarrel, 
when they conſidered, that Elizabeth was the only ally, on 


whom they could ſafely rely, and thai their own Queen, by 


her attachment io the catholic faith, and by her other con- 
nections, excluded them entirely from the friendſhip of France, 
and even from that of Spain: That Mary, on the other hand, 


| even before her violent breach with her proteſtant ſubjects, was 


in ſecret entirely governed by the counſels. of the houſe of 


Guile; much more, would the implicitly be with their 


. Cibal, p. 140. | 


views 


Finnen now found Vert in « Gees when it was 
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Is Ton OF ENGLAND. 


8 views, wien, by her on miſcondu@; the power of chat fa- 
*** — mily-and of the zeglous catholics. was become her ſale reſource 
. N and ſecurity: I hat her pretenſions to the Engliſh crown would 
+." render her: a dangerous inſtrument in their hands: and, were 
VV eee ae 3p 
. by of lt e kg gin 4 ty againſt: che . 
r 2. har 35 behaved Ehoabet: - 
Ut ; j 170 7 n _ * cherotors,! to proceed with caution : in the delign of refining 
W bet lrixal the thrane; and to take care, boch chat 3 
1 mt Hg 1 4 prize, if undertaken, ſhould be effected by Englith | faxces. 2 | 
JJ \ © abithat ll ſecurities ſhould beforchand be provided: for the | 
. reformers and the reformation in Scotland: That above all, * 
17 1 5 TG 8 es I Was requiſite to guard carefully the perſon. of that Prince „ 
1 e lle, finding, this unespected reſerve in the Engliſh friend- | 
. ip, ſhe ſhould ſuddenly take the reſolution of Aying into 
. ſhould attempt foreign force to recover pol- 
* HOLE 1 55 ſeſſion of her authority: That her deſperate fortunes and 
V 1 broken reputation fitted her for any attempt; and her reſent- 
F ment, when ſhe ſhould find herſelf thus deſerted by the Queen, : 
EFRE would concur with her ambition and her bigotry, und render 
—_— her an unrelenting, as well as powerful, enemy! to the Engliſh | 
F 1 That if ſhe was ONES, abroad, | in the hands of 
8 15 2s” eaſy as that on n Scotland; and the only method, e 
n mut imagine, of recovering her native kingdom, would be 
1 . £008 to acquire that crown, to which the: would eſteem herſelf 
1 - _ _. equallyintitled: That a neutrality in ſuch intereſting ſitua- 
TE ESE TNT tions, "though it might be pretended, could never, without the 
12 „ maſt extreme danger, be upheld by the Queen; and the deten - 
VVV of Mary was quay, W whether the power of 
C NY ; e 
„ e a J 55 
g 5 f 5 : * 8 | | ; 2 NN "ts | | 
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. in her Sunbuf, 3 0 
That nothing, anticed, was mare becoming a great prince thay 
- generality;1.yet dhe ſuggeſtions af this noble principle could = 
peut, without imprudence, be conſulted: in ſuch delicate cir- 
cumſtanges as thaſe in which the Queen was at preſent placeds 
where her own ſafety. and the intereſts af her people. wer 
intimately concerned in every reſolution, which: 8 
"That though che example af ſucceſoful rebellion,- eſpecially in 
2 ccighbouring- country, could no wiſe he agreeable to any 
ſontteige, yet Marys imprudence had been fo graet, perhaps 
ber crimes ſo enormous, that the inſurrectiom of ſubjects, after 
ſuch provocation, could ao longer be regarded a8 a precedent 
againſt other princes : That it was Grit neceſſary for Elizabeth 
| toaſcertains in a regular and ſatisfaQory manner, the extent of 
Mary's guilt, and thence to determine the degrne of protection, 
' which the ought to afforil her againſt her diſconzented lubjedts; - 
That as no glory could furpaſs that of defending oppreſſed inno- 
cence, it was equally infamous to patronize vice and murder 
don the throne; and che contagion of ſuch honour would 
extend itlelf to all who-countenanced or ſupported it: And that, 
if the crimes of the Scottiſh princeſs ſtiould, on Enquiry, appear 
as great and certain as was atixrmed and believed, every mea- 
ſure againſt her, Which policy ſhould dictate, would thence be 
_ Juſtified; or if ſhe ſhould be found innocent, every enterprize, 
which friendſbip ſhould * would UN e lau- 
deere. 3 $3. jk ye 
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As REFABLY 10 theſe views, „ Elizabeth reſolved to proceed in 
a ſeemingly generous, but really cautious manner, with the 
Queen of Scots; and ſhe immediately ſent orders to lady Scrope, ; 
_Uiſter to the duke of Norfolk, a lady who liyed 3 in tlie neigh- . 
—_—_— T 951 bourhood, | 
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x late misfortunes, they told her, that 
allowed to viſit their ſovereign, and of 
to her preſence, could not at preſent be complied . 
ſhe had cleared herſelf of her — murder, of | 


bperſelf to her fifter from all imputations, 
| cs bedr ea en 


o 


immediately diſpatched Midlemore to the 
: requiring him both to defiſt from the far- 


ao Trend. nd 2nd e e oO * 


Wi 
8 
HEE 


imperious 3: 
2 ul, and England was 


the ſole ally, which he could ita" Þ | 


- - among. foreign nations, he was reſolved rather to digeſt be | 


9 1 
1 8 * -  & 3... a 


| affront thyn pryvoke Eizaberk by a refulal. He ae 
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Ns 1 * L "N 5 wy LET F . n | | 139. e 
an are: paatial to. Mary, en at, | | 
1 ede ſupport the 
J ;, and it was not to be doubted but Oo 15%: 

| penetrating a. princeſs would in the end diſcover this intereſt, - - | 
TT Tn xv, ao. equitable hearing. Ly 

| ip wi ar pains and wal wil | 175 ö 
e the determination of bis cauſe to Elizabeth *. 1 


Len b Herreis now perceived, . 1 
too fat im her conceſſions: He endeavoured to maintain, that 5 
Mary could: not, without diminution of her royal dignity, wr 
-ſubmit to a conteſt with her. rebellious ſubjects before a foreign 15 
prince; aud he required: either preſent aid from England, rr 
| 2 for his Queen to paſs over into France. Being preſſed, 
- however, with the former agreement before the Engliſh council, . 
he again renewed his conſent; but ina few days he began anew 21 
eee and it was with ſome difficulty that he was brought 
to acquieſce in the firſt determination. Theſe fluctuations, 
- - + were inoeſſantly renewed, ſhowed his viſible eee 
F s WSW aoers.o Logon 


2 , - 


* 


"in Queen/of Scom t 6 to the wha 
8 and it required all the artifice and prudence of Eli- 
zabeth to her perſevere in the agreement, to which ſhe . 
had at firſt tel. This latter princeſs ſlill ſaid to her, that . a 
he deſired not, without Mary's conſent and approbation, to | 
enter into the queſtion, and pretended only as a friend to hear | 

her juſtification: That ſhe was confident there would be found 

no n in refuting all the hm of her enemies; and 


© Anderſon, vol. i iv. [5 1 -e. | 5 | | 0 Andirſon, p. 16 20. 
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age . 
tende erde eee meant, 


if dat mae nale de cird 46 ede . p aculmtion-of ber rebel- 


5 e 35. e e e e ee for their conduct 
fare ers, Allured by uit plagkible profelican, the Quocn = 
A ee vgreed de windiente Herſelf by her on commiffomers 
5 before commiſſioners, appointed by Elizabeth. abs: 


5 eee Mack 


8 


4 Pre 


Tuch ber charakter, and d make report bf it to Elizabeth. | 
| 9 Vadrokem by her tuisfertunez, xefolute in her purpoſe, active 
iin bet enterprizes, the aſpired-to nothing but vidory;. and was 
determined to endure awy exrremiry, to undergo any lp, 
bud to try every fortune, rather (than abaidon ber cauſe, or 
n to ber enemies.  Eloqueny,. infinuating, 
0 able; the had already convinced all thoſe who approached 
der, of the intivecnce vf her paſt romdult;, and as the declared 
| her fixed purpoſe uo require-aid of br fuiends all over Exvope, 
And even. to have recourſe to infidels and barbarians, rather than 
Hall of vetigeanice apainſt her perfocutors, it was eafy to foreſee 

| "the danger, to wich her charms, her Fpirk, her addreſs, if 

allowed to operate with their full force, would'expoſe them 

|" The court of England, therefore, who, under pretence of guard- 
_ In ber, had already, in effect, detained her priſoner, were 
determined to watch her with fUlt greater vigilance. K. Cur- 


Ale, by its fituation on the Vordere, afforded her great op 
1 5  _» Anderſon, p. 11, 12, 12, 109,. 1 i ; 
e 5 by 9 b. $4 71. 225 74> . bert 
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an e londScrope's in Yorkihirer And heifue of the co 2, 
croverſy between her and the Stottiſh nation was regarded 4 
ſubzect more momentous to Eliusbeth's 4 mceurity and intereſts; 


ma e had ever hitherto been apprehended,” hone od 


of Murray, reg ent, the carl of Morton, the biſhop of Orkney, court. 


| ESRD Yidgrr ut ar ß“ Act: 

Tat commiſſioners, /appoicited by the! Kngfith court for the 
- examinations? this-greateauſe, were che duke of Norfolk; the 

cat of Suſſex, eee ee York wit tamed 8 3 


Fee Jovingions. e ee ee eee 


appeared as commiſſioners from the Queen of Scots. The earl Hampton. 


lord Lindeſey, and the abbot of Duufetmling were appointed 
 commilſioners from the King and kingdom of Scotland, Se- 
Pk cretary I5diogton, Brorge Buchanan, eee 
„ e e Meg Para 


T 


Ip, nen creumitante of Elizabeth's . that the 
80 thus ehaſen ampire between the factions of a neighbouring 
| Kingdom, which had, during many centurics, entertained the 

maſt violent jealouly and animoſity againſt England; and her 

feliciey was equally. rave, in bhevieg the fortune and fame of ſo 
dangerous a rivals, who had Jong given ber the greateſt inquie- 

; tude, now entirely; at her diſpoſal, - Some nees of her 

late conduct Md fconered, a byaſs towards the fide of Mary: 

Her prevatling iotereſts-led her to-favonr the enemies of chat 

- Princeſs : The profeſſions of impartiality, whick the had made,, 
were · open and frequent; and ſhe: had fo far ſucceeded, that 
Y each hide acculed her neee of en towards their 
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- 1 1 e. adcelatics:*./ Bbe herſelf Appen vy the inftrucdons given 


| them m0 have fixed uo plan for the decifion; but ſhie knew, 
2 "0p" chat the advantages, which {he ſhould reap, muſt: be great, 


eee ſhe the ie thould take. | If Mary's crimes! could 
de aſcermined by ualoubied proof. the could for ever blaſt the 


D of thar princeſs, and might juſtifiably detain her for 
o N rr 
D / her: to) the throne, but 
_ with fuck ſtric limitations, - as would leave Elizabeth perpetual 


1 _ arbiterof all differences. between the parties in Scotland, and - 


* 1 #54 e's * : 


IS Ns render ber inelf6@ abſolute miſtreſs of that kingdom 5” 


= 


" a 41 r hen 5 3 et wndhemne £6 Re 0 

„„ SI _ e eee e ede fry Bowen Wes romphiians 
TIN Wag her nene, in" Scotlind7 entered « Prosch that their 
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. 1 with a reſerve to the claim of England. The complaint of 
| . tat princeſo was next read, and contained à detail f all he 
"118 7200 - Unjuries;” Which ſhe' had ſuffered, ſince her marriage with 
Ee, Bothwel: That her ſubjecte had taken arms againſt her, on 
FF pretence of freeing her from captivity; that when ſhe put her- 
5 ſleͤilt into their hands, they bal committed her to eloſe cuſtody in 
e Lochlevin ; had crotyned her ſon an infant, in her place; 

had 3 taken arms againſt ber after her delivery from priſon; 
had rejected all her propoſals for aceommodation; had given 
battle to her troops; and had Den her, for the ſafety of 


Y 7 ber perſon, ee eee eee. 
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:-© eee een, * 
Aeccunt of the late tranſitions? That the earl of Bothwel, the - ORE 
Town murderer of the late King, had, a little after commit- Non 5 
fing chat crime, © ſeized the perſon '6f the Queen and led 1 
ber to Dunbar; that he acquired ſuch influence over her as to 
gain her conſent to marry him, and he. had accordingly pro- 
cured à divorce from his former wife, - and had pretended to 
celebrate His marriage with the Queen; that the ſeandal of this 
tranſaction, the diſkonour which it brought on the nation, the WH 
danger” to which the infant prince was expoſtd from the „„ 
"%g | attempts of that audacious man, had obliged the nobility to | 77 
tube arms, and oppoſe his criminal deſigns and enterprizes ; 
that after the Queen, in order to ſave him, had thrown herſelf 
into their hands, ſhe ſtill diſcovered ſuch-violent attachment to ; 
| him, that they found it neceſſary, for their own and the public e 
 fafety; to confine her perſon, during a ſeaſon, till Bothwel and ix 
| NT OT ra nent ee 
for their crimes; and that during this confinement, ſhe had 
voluntarily, without compulſion or violence, merely from 
. diſguſt at the inquietude and vexations attending power, reſigned 
her crown. to her only ſon, and had appointed the earl of | 
Murray regent during the minority Peru 300. anſwer to 7 
this apology was obvious: That ſhe d not know. and never „ 
could ſuſpect, that Bothwel, who had been pequitted by a jury, 
and recommended to her by all the nobility; for her huſband, 
was the murderer of the King; that ſhe ever was, and ſtill con- 
Gaues deſirous, that, if he be guilty, he may be brought to 
condign puniſhment; that her reſignation of the crown was 
extorted from her by the well-grounded fears of her life, and . 
even * direct wee of violence; and that Throgmorton, 


>. Wit < Anderſn vol br. par 3p 64 & ſeq. Goodall, xol. l. p. 144 
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the 
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| deen Gutyriach that Murmy, had anade Jo. weak. a defence, a 
20 __ _ © kad pere an ens material imputations- agaiaſt that princels, 


* GE b force vr validity. Mee eb aſl een nl SN ad on # A Fav ** - | 


„ 15 7 ehnibiozas leaf od$ bas. arm wn ot fot; 121. 
. Jo Fax the, Queen, of Ben ſormed plainly, 20 have the advan- | 


. 5. der ae e ichodabe. 


s might have 


| + + en ch; his party ͥ firenvoully inſiſted; had not 
ſome private confcreaces Previoully informed them of the 125 
ene ene fad ede, that: Elizabeth, fem ret 

to ber Rinſnoman, and from her defire. of maintaining th 
= fovercigns, Was determined, however criminal 
8 5 | condu@'of/ this princeſs might appear, 10 zeflore her to the 
ene ; and Murray; refteRing on ſome paſt meaſures of the 
 Hniglih court, began to 4 that there were: but too 


„ | '- gui grounds for theſe expectations. He believed, that Mary, 
Het | if be would agree co zonceal- the moſt violent part of the accu- 
pe” _ ation, againſt her, would ſubmit to any reaſonable terms of 

5 her with the whole of ber guilty uo compoſition © could after- | 


OR. . ever be reſtored, either by the 
| power of Elizabeth, or the aſſiſtancg of her other friends, be 
And this party mult be expoſed. to her ſevere and oY 
' vengeance He reſplved, therefar, not to venture zalbly 
e en which it would be impoſſible for him ever to reca 
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ners, Fonfe „ laid; before, them the "ith, 
evidences of £ the Queen” «guilt, and defired he ſme ſecurity | . W 

for Elizabeth's protecyon; in nc caſe. theſe evidentes-ſhould, upon 
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| examination, appear .enixely, ſatiofp@ory. - Norfolk was not 

ſecretly diſpleaſed with 'theſe. ſeruples of the regent He: had a 
/ ever been a partizan of the Queen of Scots: Secretary Lidington, | . 
1 who began alſo to incline to. that party, and. was a man d 


to Fans 


9 and even to think of eſpguſ Wa... 


Weed *, that the proofs er 14 os 2 
ſeemed to him a e he "encouraged Murray, i in his | 
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5 reſolution not to produce them publicly, in the co con . 
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Non FOLK, however, was ; obliged to tranſmit to court the- N 
queries propoſed by the regent. Theſe queries confiſted of : 
four particulars: Whether the "Engliſh. commiſſioners "bad 
Authority from their ſovereign to Propounce | ſentence Agai inſt 


1 in caſe. ber guilt uilt ſhould be Fully proyed b before. "them? „ 5 wr e 


Su 18 43 +; : 


Whether they would Promiſe. to exerciſe that, authority, and } 13 Tr 233 99 
J ſentence?» Whether. the Queen® of ;S&edts, I, 
| if ſhe was found .guilty;. ſhould be delivered imo: the, hands of | 3 9 i 
Ee the regent, or, at MA { ſo ſecured;in, England, t that-ſhe never 4 M4 
ſhould be able 0 diſturb the tranquillity. of Scotland ? and, 8 1 
Whether Elizabeth, w wo d alſo, i in that caſe, promiſe to acknow- | 1 
lege the young King, and protect me regent in his au- 8 SES 
thority® 7 2 Nen e 1 wy 
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beer , Melvil, p. g4, 95. Haynes, p. 35%. | | 
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r concluſion more decifive and more advantageous 
'A hat Nirherts enpectedl. he determined, therefore, to. bring . 


eee e full hight; "and under pretext that the 
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eden perſon retarded; the proceedings of her commiſſioners, 
8 mme ordered them to edne to London, and there continue the | 
dr Fat EL Caf  confetentes.” On their ap e, immediately joined It 


eee with them forme of the moſt Eoptiderable of her 
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1 5 N 10 N council; ſir Nicholas Bacon, lord kee 1, the carls of Arundel | | 
II Leicelter,, lord rags admiral, and fir William WE 
DUES 2 of Scots, I eg bs 
F e een in this oorpment; | 
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V eee yet if the event en 
J. and if that princeſs ſhould appear guilty of her 
VVV | huſband's murder, the ſhould, for her part, deem her cer | 
8 after unworthy of a throne *. . The regent, encouraged by this 
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*&S extremity, and proteſting, chat. nothing: but the neceſſity of 1 1568. . 
W ſell⸗defenoe, Which muſt not be abandoned for. any delicacy, _ BUR 17s 
. chuld have- engaged him in ſuch. a meaſure,. he proceeded to Ly 
necuſe her in Plain terms of participation and conſent inthe 


_ . aſſaſſination of the King The carl of Lenox too too appeared } 
before the Engliſh commiſſioners; and imploring vengeance for IRE 
eee e eee Fa 


| I Cd ada Ge antes 
of ir wat trantinitied to the biſhop, of Rea, lord Herreis, and 
the reſt of Mary's commiſſioners, they abſolutely refuſed to 
return an anſwer; - and they grounded their ſilence on 
extraordinary reaſons ; They had orders, they ſaid, from their 
miſtreſe, if any thing was advanced that might touch her | 
2 honours, not to make any defence, | as. ſhe was a ſovereign 
1 princeſs, and could not be ſubject to any tribunal; and they 
required, that ſhe ſhould previouſly be admitted to Elizabeth 's 
preſence, tq whom, and to whom alone, ſhe was determined 
to juſtify her innocence *. They forgat, that the conferences P : 
vere at firſt begun, and were ſtill continued, with no other 
chat Elizabeth had ever pretended to enter iatp them only as her 
friend, by her own conſent and approbation, not as aſſuming 
any ſuperior juriſdiction over her; that this princeſs had from : 
the beginning refuſed to. admit her to her preſence, till ſhe 


„ Anderſon, vol. iv, rn. 6 fog Goodall, vol. ii. p. 86. & 


» Anderſon, vol, iy. part 2, p. 122. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 208. | | | 7 
R p. 125, & ſeq. Goodall, vol. il. p. 184, 211, 217, 1 
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N Thr - anſwer to Murray's charge, the 
ä that there could be no farther proceedings in the confer- 4 


eee Bib though this ſilence might be interpreted as a pre- Y 
againſt her, it did not fully anſwer the p 


8 N 150 who were enemies to e eee 0 
8 quo Hori! — Are vj them, = 


FA Ran . the Queen's name, for the atrocidus'i ic putätions, whith he 
| y to throw upon his ſovereign: But choughthe | 


by 


33 r Gabber“ com 


bour, aneh er kiriſwoman; : add ſhe therefate: defired- to 8 
ohe they could fay in their own juſtification *. Murray thus 


made no difficulty of producing the'proofs of his 


agu ede een of Scots; and ameng the reſty ſome loves - 


wetter auch ſonnets of her's to Bothwel, written all in her own. 
e * Leſlep's Negociations in Anderſon, vol. Bi p. 25. Ehe fn. 2 
e * See note at the end of he volume. e 75 


. Auderſon, vel. iy. yard v. P> 147%. Goodall, vol. u. * HA ad WY , 
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„ eee e ee 
nnch and dw other papers, one eee HA: 
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another ubleribe> by ber, and written by che carl of Huntley; 
each of Which contained a promiſe of marriuge with Bothwel, ** 
En i CN er nobleman * HIER 
%. nee edt - 9 195 
444k; theſs important papers had beem kept by noche e „ 
ſilxer bon ot caſket, which"bad been. given him by Mary, and FB 
which hac belonged-to her firſt;huſband,, Francis;,:and though 

the princeſs had. enjoined him to burh the letters as ſoon. as. he 
bad read wem, he had thought proper carefuhy' to preſerve. 
tem, as pledges ef her fidelity, and had committed them to 

we euſtody of fir ae Balfour, depury- goxernot of the caſtle 

_ of:Fdinburgh.. When that fortreſs.;was heſieged by the aſſo- 
eee Bothwel ſent ja. fervant to to: receive: the caſket. from 
the hands of the deputy-governor, © Balfour delivered ĩt to the 
rer dat. he had. at that time received! ſome diſguſt 
from Bothwel, and was ſecretly negociating an agreement with 
we e ruling party, be took care, by conveying: private intelligence * 
0, che earl of Marton. to wake the Papers the intercepted by 


Fi, Theycontained-inconteſtible-provfs.of Mary's, criminal | 


correſpondence with Bothwel, of her conſent to the King!s: EG 
murder, and of her cn hfrrence in that rape, which Bothwalt! 
pretended. to commit upon her. Murray, fortified this evidence 
by ſome teſtimonies. of correſpondent, fact; and he added, 
ſome time after, the dying confeſſion of one Hubert, or French. 
Paris,, as he was called, a ſervant of Bothwel's,' who had ben 
executed for the King's murder, and who directly a the 


Uerencwith hontaing anceſſary to that criminal enterprize 58 
Anderſon, vol. K. p. 11g. Goodall, vol. i. RN ů 11 ' 85 TS ty 
x Anderſan, - vol. ii. part g.. p. 165, &c. 8 vol. ii. P. 23. n 
* Anderſon, wol. ü. p. 92 Goodall, vol. i 2. is <th u ys 
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1 Ti _ by the-Englihy commiſſioners,” that nothing could be 
. * | tor holy this, than to enter into 4 
. he had juſtified” 


$08 RETRO ions, which'had been 
FFF . Elizabeth ſhould ſettle terms of 
T Fee Ages ber enemies in Scotland *. 
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ordered her priyy-council to be aſſembled; and/thatſhe might . 
render the matter more ſolemn and authentic, ſhe added to them 1568. 
 theearlsof Northumberland; Weſtmoreland, Shrewſbury; Wor- 

_ teſter; Huntingdon, and Warvric. Rll the proceedings of the 


duced by Murray were peruſed: A great number of letters, ; 
Juden 6 Mary to Elizabert, were laid before them, and the 
hand- writing compared with that of the letters delivered in by | | 
the 'regent : "The refuſal of the Queen of Scots's commiſſioriers 

to make any reply, was related: And on the whole, Elizabeth 

told them, that, as ſhe had, at firſt, thought i it improper, that 
Mary, after ſuch horrid crimes were imputed to her, ſhould be- - 
admitted to her preſence, before ſhe Bad, i in ſome meaſure, 

juſtified herſelf from the charge; ſo now, when her guilt was 
confirmed by ſo many Plauſible evidences, and all anſwer 
refuſed, the muſt, for her part, perſevere more ſteadily in that: 
reſolution *, +. Elizabeth next called in the Queen of Scoty's - 
e and after obſerving, that” the deemed it much 


more decent for their miſtreſ ta continue the conferences, than 

io require the liberty of juſtifying. herſelf in perſon, the _:.. 
them, that Mary might either ſend her reply by a perſon, whom f 
the truſted, or deliver it herſelf to ſome Engliſh nobleman, 5 
whom Elizabeth ſhould appoint. to wait upon her: Bat as to 

her reſolution. of making no reply at all, ſhe'muſt regard it as 
the ſtrongeſt confeſſion of guilt; nor could-they ever be deemed 
her friends, who OE bo her to that method of progecding -- 


9 Anderſon, vol. ty. part 2. p. 170, e. Goodall, vol. z. p. 254. 
1 OY yol. ir. e 2. Pp. 179. e. Goodall, vol. ii li, p. 268. 
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+ © © Tp e e Scots. had: no other ſubterfuge from theſe 


re Pet,  " » ferences were were broken off, [the ordered, her, ,mmiſlioners 3 to. 
RF accuſe the eat of Murray and his alfociates as the murderers | 
„„ 5 5-10 the Kiog * : But this accuſation, coming fo. late, being — 
r torted merely by a complaint of "Murray's, and being unſup- 

j AR MONTH MY ported by any proof, could. only be regarded as an. angry | 


e e upon, her enerty,*. Sh 
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| proflag remontrances than ll w demand a pexſonal.interview | 
with Elizabeth: A conceſſion Which, ſhe: was ſenſible, could 
SH never. be granted; becauſe Elizabeth knew, that this expedi 
„ | could decide nothing; becauſe it brought matters to extremity, 
c to. avoid;s .and becauſe it had been 
r the, beginning, even, before_the commencement 

to keep herſelf better in counte- 


„„ K the conferences. , In le 
Ws : dane; Mary thought of another, device. Even after the con- 


- #4. 


She = deſired to aye copies of | 
ANTS 81 85 te papers given in by the regent; bul 5 5 Rill perſiſted in 
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e her reſolution to make n reply befare th gliſh commil- | 
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ferences, the regent 


„„ "great impatience” to f into and he 
complained, that his enemies bad taken advafitage of his 
__ abſenve; and bad thrown the whole government into confuſion. 
„ ue therefore; diſmiſſed him; and granted him a loan 
IE N N iq jo en 25692 29 enn ofdw e ”_ $3.) 
| 2 * Anderlon ol. iv. part 2. P: * Goodall, vol. ii, p. 269. 
. „„ Geet IR 2 of the volume. © Ko: | wh, e „ TAE 
99 1 * LI Ms he | 
F 1 Goodall, vol. ii. p. 253. 283, 5.3 310, 311. Haynes, vol. i. p. 492. See a 
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W ater ae e 1 4 


De e een ens at York, the duke; of Chatelroult arrived 
ute in paing from France: and, as; the, Queen. knew. 
— that he, was engaged in Mary's party, and had very plauſible 
| pretiinions de abe regency-0f the King of Scots; ſhe thought 
proper wendeten m till after Marray's departure. But not- 
wihſtanding cheſe marke of favour, and ſome other aſſiſtance 
which due fecretly. gave this latter nobleman, the till declined 
_ acknowledging the young King, wh aging wht Marry 46 
n T1 bel Las! HOY I-16 T4" 64 


22 277 1 DE 


2 ""Oxpens w were given fo ve removing the Queen « 7” SR "——_ 
2 Gerbe ſurrounded with catholics, to'Tutbury i in the 
f 3 Where ſhe was put under the cuſtody of the 
ar | Elizabeth entertained hopes, that this 
pris yt +" ng Ys her .misfortunes, and e by 
5 e to ſecure a ſafe retreat from 
e tempells, with which the' had been agitated ; and ſhe 

L promiled, to bury « every thing in oblivion, provided Mary would 


"fon with her in the government ; an che adminiftration to 
remain, during his minority, in the bands of che earl of 


Murray , . But that high-ſpirited princeſh refuſed all treaty. 


thoſe of a Queen of Scotland. Beſides fa other reaſons, ſhe 
ſaid, which fixed her in that reſolution, ſhe dee, that, if, in 


the preſent emergence, ſhe made ſuch conceſſions, her ſubmiſ—- 


ſion would be univerſally deemed a n acknowledgment of Sul 
and would ratify all the calumnies af ber enemies Kays 


et cow xx. Ce. 8; 45 M8. in the Advoeter library, 
Av 3s 29. N 128, 129, 130, rom Cort, Lib. 2 7 8 * : 
1 29. wis. G Fo 
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upon fach | term, and declared that her ! alt words ſhauld be 
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agree, Alber to relign voluntarily ber crown, or to afſociate her 


£ 3 3 1 A . | 12 | | 
W x come'now to mention ſome agli affairs, which we 


— 


55 ekt behind: us, chat we might not e 


A Scotland, which form fo material a part of the 
— 5 ps term, by the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis for 


expiredin. 1567 | 


' - — = þ : 


by” 15 meme a ate This 
dene Paris 3/ and that miniſter, in / conjundtion! with ſir 
Heu Norris, her ordinary; ambaſſador; 'enforced her preten- 
ſions. Conferences were held on that head, without coming 
Weng contuſion; © The charicellor; De L?* Hoſpital, told the 
That; though France by an article of the 
treaty was 111d ey Calais on the expiration. of eight 
there wiks/another article of che fame treaty, which now | 
abend ff bbvery right, chat could accrue to her by 
W enen That it was agreed, if the Engliſh ſhould, | 
Deen ihrevral, commit hoſtilities upon France, they | 
ſhould inſtantly forfeit all claim to Calais; and the taking pof- 
 feffion of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever pretences that 
meaſure might be covered was a plain violation of the peace 
between the nations: That though theſe places were not entered 
by fo, dut put into Elizabeth's hands by the governors; 
theſe governors were rebels; and a correſpondence with ſuch 
traytora was the moſt flagrant injury, which could be committed 
on any ſovereign: That in the treaty, which enſued upon the 
- expulſion of the Loglifh from Normandy, the French miniſters 
had abſolutely refuſed to make any mention of Calais, and had 
thereby declared their intention to take adyantage of the title, 
which had'acerued/to the crown of France: And that though a 
general clauſe had been inſerted, implying a reſervation of all 
claims; this conceſſion could not avail the Engliſh, who at that 

time poſſeſſed no juſt claim to Calais, and had previoufly for- - 

feited all pretenſions to that fortreſs*. The Queen was no wiſe 
- HJurprized at hearing theſe allegations; and as ſhe knew, that 
the French court intended not from the firſt to make reſtitution, | 
much leſs, after they could juſtify their refuſal by ſuch plauſible 
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ELON Bon to we Rombiiifie wok place univerſally in England: "The - 
_ _ * ater was removedotrom the wall,” was-placed in the middle of 
| the church, and yas thenoeforth denominated the communion- 


7. of ths plate, viſtures, and rich ornaments 
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re of Marys and as the zeal-of theſe men bad 


an enereaſe from the furious cruelty of their enemies, 
| | they; were generally, inclined. to carry- their oppaſition to the 
PK 7 mity againſt che practices of the church of Rome. 
Their communication with Gavin and the other reformers, 

1 15 neee e N eu. conkiemed 
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 theſe;confellors to ſeek a Kill farther r 
deſſion of Elizabeth, they returned 6 their native country; 


and being regarded with general veneration, ori. account of 
their zeal and paſt ſufferings, they ventured to inſiſt on the eſta- 
blihment of their projected model; nor did they want coun- 


tenance from many conſiderable perſons i in the Queen's council. 


But the Princeſt herſelf, ſo far from being willing to deſpoil 
religion of the few ornaments and ceremonies, which remained 
in it, was rather inelined to bring the public worſhip till nearer 


to the Romiſh ritual” ; and ſhe thought, chat the reformation 
e ane coo far in ſhaking off thoſe forms and obſer- 
vances, Which, without diſtracking men of more refined appre- 
 kenfiong\ tend, in a very innocerit manner, to allure, aud 
_ amuilez and engage the vulgär. She took care to have a law 
for uniformity firiftly enacted: Shes was empowered by the 
__ DO to add any new ceremonies, which ſhe thought 


Proper: And though ſhe was ſparing in the exerciſe of this 


"prerogative; the continued rigid in exatting an obſervance of 


the eſtabliſhed laws, and in puniſhing all nonconformity. The 


1 therefore, who! eee A bt antipathy to the 
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3 2 Wes New, n e gb ere greached 
before her, of the fign of the croſs, foe called aloud to him from. ber thjet window, com- 
manding him to retire from that ungodly digreſfion, and to return unte his text. And on 
the other fide, auen one of ber divints had preached a fermgs in defence of the real 
ere ſhe openly gave bim thanks for his paint and piety, Heylin, p. 124. She 
would have abſolutely forbid the marriage of the clergy, if Cecil had not interpoſed, 


| | Strype's Life of Parker, p. 107, ios, 109, She was an enemy to ſermons and 
4 uſually ſaid, that ſhe thought tuo or three preachers were ſufficient for a whole 


county, It was t robabiy ſor th. ſe reaſons that one Doring told her to her face 
from the pulpit, that ſhe wa like 'n untamed heifer, that would not be ruled by 


God's people, but 'obltrated his een See Life of Hooker, Ee to his 
works. 
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order unto che whole Iiturgy, w en u, 
great meafure, to ebnteal theſe ſenriments, which would have 
18. | beer! regarded as highly audacious und criminal; an _— 
r the fWrplice) the'oufems 
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Which -during- ſoine reigns, Rad been little ayowed in the 


natidtis and which were totally incompatible with the preſent 
exorbitunt prerdgatiye, had been ſtrongly adopted by this new 
fe Scarcely army ſovereign befbre Elinabeth, and none after 


her, crtied higher, both in ſpeculation and Practice, the 


authorigf of the crown and the puritans (ſo theſe ſectaries 
were called on deedunt of their preteriding to a ſuperior purity 
of worſhiß and diſcipline) could not recommend themſelves 


Worſe to her fuvot, than by invileating the doctrine of reſiſt- 

Hg or 26MAlifigg ptfices. From all ctreſe motives, the Queen 
neglected 110 oppertiivity of depreffing tlioſe zealous innovators; 

and while they were ſecretly countenanced'by forks of her moſt 


| favoured miniſters, Cecil, Leiceſter, Knolles, Bedford, Wal- 
_ the 2 "was, to the end ox her Ute, TRA » to 
their principles an $ an pt pradtices, 1 dts 
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"i Nur Dübe 6f ins ity gies that + Enjoyud U the 
higheſt” tte” of Ability; fand as there were at preſent no 
Princes of the blood; the ſplendour of his family, the opu- 
lence of his fortune, and the extent of his influence, had ren- 
dered him without compariſon the firſt fübſect! in England. The 
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eee was ee en een egg. 
Nin, as"; circumſtance eſſential to the ſueceſs of their 

project; and all conditions being adjuſted between- them, 3 
1 care, by means of fir Robert Melvil, to have the 
deſign communicated to the Queen of Scots. This beine 
replieil, that che vexations, which, ſhe had met with in her 


life; but. ſhe. was determined to: facrifice her on inclinationns 
to che publis welfare: And therefore, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be "Bs 
legally divorced-from Bothwel, ſhe would be determined by the - 
opinion of nen and People in the choice of oe - 
| huſband . %% % % ] 400% 
- 15 e 11405 eee e eee e 3 21 ingen 
I xis probahle, that Murray was not ſincere in this a 

He had two: motiyes to engage him to diffimulation. He knew 
the danger, which. he muſt run in his return through the north 
of England, from the power of the carls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, Mary's. partizans in that country; and he 
dreaded an inſurrection i in Scotland from the duke of Chatelrault, 
and the carls of Argyle and Huntley, whom ſhe had appointed 
her lieutenants durint hen abſence. By theſe feigned appear-- 
ances of friendship, he both engaged Norfolk to write in his 
favour to the northern .noblemen *; . and he perſuaded 8 
Queen of Scots to give her lieutenants permiſſion, and even 
eee to conelude a ceſſation of hoſtilities Wich the NEW 
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and generous conditions. He mou providetly 
N to gain the conſent and approbation of ſeveral of the moſt con- 
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ee perſuading; her in the firſt! movement, his | 


mie cdi be gained with his mire, the more was be 


e e cee ee of her other counſellors ; and 2s. he ad 


denn pole to adopt me interelts of che boufe of Suffolk, 


whole, claim Sewell to carry with it no Ganger to. the preſent 
abliſd ment, is gnemies,/in oppoſition, to him, were naturally 


dada Sttach themſelves to the Queen of Scots. Elizabeth ſaw,. 
_ [athout; 
Kernel 10 augment her authonity.:. Aud though the ſupported 
Whenever matters came to extrematys and diſſipated 


every 
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ſhe never gave him. ſuch: 
might fe cable bim entirely to cruſh. his. 
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nlimited confidence 3s: 
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curred; wit ith the inclination, as Well as ingterel f ,of. 1 the Queen;. 


is 46 74 EF, 


ert 


e or av, he egi ths lis of IT 
3 paſſion, and, ſomstimes of caprice, to which ſhe was f hie; | 


peaſeverance, and; zemonſtrances, and arguments were ſure at 
| Jalbto recomend. themſelyes.to her found diſcernment. The 


this. emulation among her courtiers, Which. 


againſt, him, particularly one laid about this. 
”_ e bim thrown into the Tower on ſome pretence | 


With in controling Cecil's counſels, a ptr they eon 


durſt 4 2 open t to her his inte otipns Xe marry ag the "Queen of 
= WP proceed fall in the fame courle, ern his 


Norfolk for her- | buſband, and Gipuluing onditions for the 
advantage of both kingdoms; particularly, that ſhe ſhould give 
ee n to THUS and the heirs of ber body, * the 
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C. de bee Stringer 
, und polleſſed the greateſt author 
ties". "The "of France: and Spain, 


e cauſe, were ſecretly conſulted; and 
„„ . ed their approbation of theſe meaſures *... And. though 
. ' Elizabeth's vonſent was alviys ſuppoſed as a previous condition | 
„„ 10 the finiſhing of this alliance, it was apparently Norfolk's - 
e "intention, when he proceeded fuch lengths without conſulting 1570 
„ "her, to render his party ſo Fe Wh that- it writ no 1 nb be 
e in her power to refuſe bp: ee Gare re Frome 5 ha Bk 
i Veſeape the Quotas i la of Cee. he | 
| 4 ſeyeral 1 intimations to the duke, by which he might learn, 
Vl og EN that the: was acquainted with bis deſigns; and ſhe Frequently | 
| warned him to beware on what pillow he repoſed his head: 
e Hut be never had the prudence or the courage to open io her „ 
{ bis full! intentions. Certain intel n 
r eser e Cane ve CO WM 
W . R . bid. p. 63. State Trials, vol. i. 
e . 6. „ Camden, Pe 420.) Sporſwood, Pa 231, 39 W Oy . 
g N 55 I £ þ 5 f : 8 "I; 3 81. 7 A | ' . bination 
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Fenn einem her fr 15 e eee 5 Cu AP, 
: vhs if ever. he was ſincere 1 In promoting Norfolk's marriage, | 
which in much to be doubted, had at leaſt propoſed, for his 5% 
on ſufety and that of his party, that Elizabeth fiould, in 
_reality'as well as in appearance, be entire arbiter of the condi- 
tions} and ſhould not have her conſent extorted by any confe- 
desc ef her own ſübhecte: This information gave great alarm 
to the court of England; I and the more fo, as thoſe intrigues 

were attended With other cir Eirclmſlances, of which, it is probable, | 


 Elizabe th was not wholly i ignorant. . 
2 


Ane hs nibility and gentry, at ee to enter into 
Vert s views, there were many, who were zealouſly attached. 
to the catholic religion, who had no other deſign than that of 
reſtoring Mary to her liberty, and who would gladly, by a com- 

g bination with foreign ppwers, or even at the expence of a civil | 
war, have placed her on the throne of England, The earls of 
8 Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who poſſeſſed great power 
- in the north, were leaders of this party; and the former noble- 
; man made offer to the Queen of Scots, by Leonard Dacres, 
brother to lord Dacres, that he would free her from confine- 
ment, and convey her to- Scotland or any other place, to which 
the ſhauld chink proper to retire *.. Sir Thqmas and fir Edward 
Stanley, ſans of | the earl of Daten. ſir Thomas. Gerrard, Rol- 
ſtone, and ather gentlemen, whoſe intereſt lay in the neigh- 
bourkqgd. of the place where Mary, reſided, concurred in the 


eth. p. 71. lle by Haynes, p. Fr, 525, that Queen Elizabeth had 
| keardramours of Norfolk's dealing with Murray; and charged the latter to inform 
her of the whole truth, which he e * See alſo the earl of 8 cog h 8 
| letter praduced on-Norfolk's trial. \ 4 8 
9 Lelly,'p. 76. f | : | wi 
„„ > Þ VVV ſame 


nisronr rn, MN 
[43 75 Fe e e that, ee eee 
r theithoie, uidiverion/fhould, inthe mean time, be 
! HA EIT... 8. © A CAT eee eee 
. even in appearance ſuppreſſed, iheſe conſpiracies ; both becauſe 
F © > bis duty to Elizabeth would not allow him to think of effeQing 
. his purpoſe by: rebellion, and becauſe; be fareſaw, chat, if the 
555 n Ai | Queen of Scots came, into. the/ poſſſßan of Heſe men, they 
r for her huſband the King:-of Spain, or ſome 
eee prince, who had power, as W 
. a "I's 
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. 5 Warn men of honour and good principles like the duke of 
1 1 Norfolk, engage in dangerous enterprizes, they are commonly 
. fo. unfortunate as to be criminal by halves; and while they 
T balance between the execution of their deſigns and their 

$36 . remorſes, their fear of puniſhment and their hope of pardon, 
k Re 0 _ _ they render themſelves an eaſy prey to their enemies. The 
Re gk | duke, in order 1o'repreſs the ſurtizes, ſpread againſt him, | 
1 ſpoke contemptuouſly to Elizabeth of the Scottiſh alliance; 
5 aA aflirmes that his eſtate in England was more valuable than the 
. 5 . revenue of A kingdom wafted by civil wars and factions; and 
Ad declared, that, when he amuſed himſelf in his own tennis-court 
at Norwich amidithis friends and vaſſals, he deemed himſelf at 
9 1 leaſt a petty prince, and was fully contented with his condition”, 
EE did not convince her by theſe aſſcverations, 
C undd that he was Jooked on with a jealous eye by the miniſters, | 
be retited to his country-ſeat without taking leave. He ſoon. 
"0p PORT Hg after repented of this meaſure, and ſet out on his, return to court, 
V We HORN r e e e 
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reſided He was ſoon after committed to the Tower, under 


lueeutenant of the band of penſioners, by whom he was conveyed 
d Burnham, three miles from Windſor, where the courg then 


the cuſtody of fir Henry Nevik*.; Leſly, biſnop of - Roſs, the 
Queen: of Scots's ambaſſador, was examined and confronted 
Vich Norfolk before the council . The carl of Pembroke was 


on 13 * 


778 | 


- confined-.£6- his on houſe: Arundel, Lumley, and Throg- 


morton were taken into cuſtody. The Queen of Scots herſelf, 


Was removed to Coventry; all acceſs to her was, during ſome 


dme, mote ſtrictiy prohibited; and viſcount Hereford was 
joined to the earl e e * nene ane 


tee rep eee 
118 3 Vi 


"i 1 4 3. * Of ? 12 


A ns bed bern very generally diffuſed i in 3 InfurreQions | 


an intended; rebellion; and the earl 6f guſſex, preſident of in the north. 


N iah.che danger, ſent for Northumberland and 
- Weſtmoreland, in order to.cxamine them; but not finding any 


proof agaiuſt them, he allowed them to depart. The report 


__ meanwhile gained ground daily; and many appearances of its 
_ realitybeingidiſcovered, orders were diſpatched by Elizabeth to 
thele-two-noblemen, to appear at court, and anſwer for their 


deſitzus, that they dared not to truſt themſelyes in her hands : 


They had prepared meaſures for a rebellion; had communicated 
their deſigu to Mary and her minifters*; had entered into a 


_ correſpondence with the duke of Alva, ear of e Jaw 


— FOR had n his promiſe of a reinforcement: heed 
© Hayns, p. 339 fl; 


e Camden, p. 421. es p. 840. 


* Lelly, p. 80. Ks p. 58222 * bid. p. 595. = 


" nd 1p: 30. 566 hs Apaye? Librory from Con Ji ul 6x 
| * 3 Kt . 5 2 7 . b troops, 


conduct I, They had already proceeded ſo far in their criminal 
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W e MP e en, 
. 1 , prevailed en hich ds ſend can Landen Chispiai Vinci, une 
FE — 0.7 rage coo, np oragetperings-23v%, opened | 


; 1 7 _ differences with the Quren, hut in reality with; a view of put- 
, neee 

| r ek; procipiuted-hoiring before they were 
F "Ally: prepared; and Northumberland - remained it fiiſpence 


betweek oppoſite-datgers, when. he was inſormad, that ſome o cf | 
V his enemies were on the way wich a commiſſtiim to arreſt him- 
Fle tock bevſe inflantly,' aud Rattened 10 hie uſfociate Weſt = 
esel don ue Wubg furtoumded win kis friends and 
3 viſits; and delibetating with regard. te che meiſures, whith he 
| ſhould follow in the preſent emergence. They determinech *Y 
S * the inſurrection without delay; and the great credit of 86 
15468 | ttleſe two: noblernen, Wirk that" abal for the carholic religion, 
WE 75 ; A gerede e ge ed, Wen drow eee 
A Tv the comom people They publifhed's manifeſto, | 
Z in wklüch they maintained, that they intended to attempt 


1 „ bothiag againſt the Queen, to Whom "they vowel unſhakem 
. 5 5 J art int ther ole" ait was ts" receftablith' the 
1 5 3 SONY AY to remove evil connfellors;' and to- 
z | reſtore the duke of Norfolk und other Faithful" peers to their 


11 1 and to che 'Queet's favour e. Their number amounted 
3 i ata e and Been kundked Hoile; gag er 
. NT conitirrece Ken das ban ie bügle .. 
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deforce,” and the 
"beforehand, from her prudent and wiſe condudt; acquired 
ih a e vill of her people, e Jove- 
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ment; "Was not wanting, as fur as his ſhuation permitted, to 


promote the levies among his friends and retainers. Suſſex, 


attended with the earls of Rutland, the lords Hunſdon, Evers, 


t0/the'biſkiopric of Durham, of which they had taken poſſeſſion. 


They retired before him to Hexham; and heating that the earl 


of Warwir and lord Clintons were advancing againſt chem with 
1 greater bady, they found no other reſource but to diſperſe 
themſelves without ſtriking a blow. The common people 
retiredl to their houſes: The leaders fled into Scotland. Nor- 
 thumberland ws foumd frulking in that country, and was 
v7 confined by Murray to the caftie of Lodilevin. | Weſtmoreland 

_ rectivediſheher from the chieftajas of the Kers and Scots, par- 
ticans of Mary and perſuaded them to make an inroad into 


kingdoms.  Afﬀter they had committed great ravages, they 
 retreated/to their om country. This ſudden and precipitate 
rebellion was followed ſoon after by another: fil more im- 
- prudent, raiſed by Leonard Dacres. Lord Hunſdon, at the 
head of the garriſon of Berwic, was able, without other aſſiſt- 
ance, to quell theſe rebels. Great ſevetity was exerciſed againſt 
ſoch as had taken part in theſe raſh enterprizes. Sixty-ſix petty 
conſtables were hanged ; and no leſs than eight hundred per- 
ſons are ſaid, on the whole, to have ſuffered by the hands of 


W Har che (Veen was ſo well pleaſed with 
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aud Willoughby of Furhatn, marelſed againſt the rebels at the 
head of ſeven cheuſand men, and Gate chem already advanced 


© England; with a view of exciting a quarrel between the two | 


g ao wfottion for her ſerviee 3 and the duke of Norfolk = 1 
_ _ kindelf though he had loſt her favour, and lay in confine- 
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. CHAP. Norfolk's behaviour, thatiſhe. releaſed him from the Tower | 
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8 allowed him to live, though under ſome ſhew of confinement, = 
OY in his on houſe; and only exacted a promiſe from him not to 
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— proceed. an farther in hin .negociations' with che Queen: of | 
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1, ed now found that the detention of Mary. was 
„„ which ſhe had foreſcen, 
| when the firſt embraced that meaſure. This/Jater princeſs, | 
recovering, by. means of her misfortunes and her own natural 
good ſenſe, from that delirium, into which he ſeems to have 
a been thrown during her attachment'to-Bothwel,' had behaved 
with ſuch; modeſty,” and judgment, and even dignity,” that: 
every one, who approached her, was charmed with her demea- 
nor; and her friends were enabled, 'on ſome plauſible grounds, 
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2 0 deny the reality of all thoſe crimes, which had been imputed. 


to her on for bet ſituation, and the neceſſity 
of ling her relief; wed an incitement among all her par- 
 tizans to be active in promoting her cauſe; and as her delivery 
| from captivity, it was thought, could no wile be effected but by. - 
| attempts, dangerous to the 'eſtabliſhed government, Elizabeth 
| had reaſon to enpect little tranquillity ſo long as the Scortiſh | 
Queen remained a praſoner in her Hands. But as this inconve- 
niende had been preferred to the danger of allowing that princeſs 
to enjoy her hberty, and to ſeek relief in all the catholic courts 
of Europe, it dehoved the Queen to ſupport the meaſure which 


ſhe had adopted, and to guard, by. every prudent expedient, 


- 


a gninſt the miſchiefs, to which it was expoſed. She ſtill flattered 


Mary wich hopes of her protections G 
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negotiated perpetually concerning the terms'of her reftoration, 
made conſtant profeſſions of Friendihip to her; and by theſc 


- 
4 


7 artifices eudeavoured both to prevent her from making any 
© deſperat efforts for her delivery; and to ſatisfy the French and 


Spaniſh ambaſſadors, who never intermitted their folicitations, 


ſometimes accompanied with menaces, in her behalf. This 


deceit was received with the ſame deceit by the Queen of Scots : 


Profeſſions of confidence were returned by profeſſions equally 


infincere : And while an appearance of friendſhip was main- 
tained on both fides, the animoſity and jealouſy, which had 


long prevailed between them, was every day becoming more 
inveterate anch incurable. Theſe two princeſſes, in addreſs, 
aeg activity, and ſpirit, were nearly a match for each 


other 3 but unbappily; Mary, beſides her preſent forlorn con- 


dition, was always inferior in perſonal SGT hams diferetion, 


_— as1n 8 wher N Are WL 

3 * Mary. e be ü time letters 1 to the, 
© regent... The Queen of Scots defired, that her marriage with 
Bothwel might be examined, and a divorce be legally pro- 
nounced between them. The Queen England gave Murray 


the choice of three conditions; that Mary ſhould be reſtored to 


her dignity on bertain terms; that ſhe ſhould, be affociated with 


| | her fon, and the adminiſtration remain in the regent's hands, 


till the young prince ſhould come to years of diſcretion ; or that 
ſbe ſhould be allowed to live at liberty as a private. perſon i in 
Scotland, and have an honourable ſettlement made in her 


_ favour ®. Murray ſummoned a convention of ſachs in order 
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1570. 


23d January. 


- AfaGnation the; name of Hamilton. Murray was a perſon of conſiderable 
ol the earl 
of Murray. 
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on CR Aged herſelf 


to her ſubjects; hut ic reality, beequſe they ſaw that her requeſt 7 


was calculated to prepare the way for a marriage with Norfolk; 
or ſome. powerful prince. who, could ſupport her cauſe, and 
reſtore her 0 the thront, They replied 0 Elizabeth, - chat the 
| two former conditions were ſo derogatory to the royal authority 
of their chat they could not ſa much as delibérate con- 


* 


cerning them; The third alone could be the ſubject of treaty. 


It was, evident, that Elizabeth,,.in propoſing conditions fo 


. 


* 


thoſe which were molt adyantagequs to Mary; and as it We 
difficulty. if not impaſſibls, to adjuſt all the terme of the third, | 
ſo, 38 to, pender. „en ane ne ol ee inves con- 
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that Murray had entered. into a private 


negogjangn with the Queen, to get Mary delivered: into his a 


hands ; and as Rlizabeth found the detention of her in Eng- 
| Age is probablei that the would have been 
pleaſed, on any banourable er ſafe terme, to rid herſelf of 2 
priſoner who gave her ſo much inquietude BuvalF theſe pro- 
jets vaniſhed by che ſudden death of the regent, who was 
aſſaſſinated, in revenge of a private injury, by u gentleman of 


vigour, ability, and conſtancy; but though he was not unſue- 
_ ceſaful, during his regency, ebene, diffentions in 


= d * 
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nequal in their importance invited the. Scots to a refuſal of ; 
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| ſeemed" toi favour her bauſe; and as many of the Principal 
; _ nobility-had embraced” that- ide; it became probable,” though 


troops ſhould be introduced into Scotland, 
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Mary's: party aſſembled together and made themſelves maſters 
of Edinburgh. The caffle; commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, 


the people were in general averſe to her, that her authority 
might again acquire the aſcendant.' To check its progreſs, 


: Elizabeth diſpatched Suſſex, with an army, to the North, under 


colour” of 'chaſtizing the ravages' committed by the borderers. 
He entered Scotland, and laid waſte the lands of the Kers and 


Sebts, ſeized the caſtle of Hume, and committed hoſtilities on all 


Mary's partizans, who, he ſaid,” had offended: his miſtreſs, by 
© harbouring the Engliſh rebels. Sir William Drury was after- 
wards ſent with a body of troops, and he threw down the houſes 
of the Hamiltons, who were engaged in the ſame faction. The 
© Koglith armies were afterwards recalled by agreement with the 
Queen of Scots, who promiſed, in return, that no French 
ind that the Engliſh 
„ eee eee $ 
| . 

Bur mough the 3 covering herfelf wich the pretence 


. revenging her 01 own quarrel, ſo far contributed to ſupport the 


party of the young King of Scots, ſhe was cautious not to 
echt E abs Marys ; 2 ſhe even . a n * 
| ee 
1 een Pas) 
was 


e. CHAP, 
Han in the end of bie life,” Elis manners were rough and —— 
aulibrej" And he poſſeſſed not that perfect integrity, which fre- 
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F cen ede enledt 46 5 command; 40 the enemies. of that princeſs | 
r e fn. the; place, of 


r r therefore, 


3 Ha arch char Mapy's pirtimns, Inflead of delivering 
= W up Weſtmoreland, and the other fugitives, as they had pro- 
uw 2 Wo 2 0 h de King o party ito give Lenox che did f rehent „ aun ihe 
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| the hands of the tegent, wie ws likely to obtain advantages 
$EFAE  __ oyer over the oppolite party” > (By thele ſeemiag contrazietics- the 
R | kept alibe the fa tions ia Scotland, iacreaſod their mutual ani- 
„ moſity, und rendered the whole country a ſeene of devaſtatio 
| . 21 75 and of miſery. Se had no intention to conquer the king» = 
HIND wean, and*oonfequently wie inmreft-or defign un infligate//the 
r y aft acct 
"UN ; demal effect of her cautious pdtitics, by which the was 
3 BESS as far as poſſible, to keep on good terms with the- Queen of 
5 | . | | Scots, and yover u itt, the appearances of Shadi with | 
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and they thereby bore the greater appearance of fincerity on the 
part of the Engliſh court. It was required, that the Queen of 
Scots, beſides renouncing all title to the crown of England dur- 


ing the te- time of Elizabeth, mould makt 4 perpetual feaptie, 


offcalive and' defenſive, between the kingdoms; chat ſhe ard 
marry no 5 Englimman without Elizabeth's conſent, nor any 


other perſon without the conſent of the ſtates of Scotland ; that 
; redreſs. ſhould be made for the late ravages commi itted! in En g= 


- land; that Juſtice ſhould be executed on the murderers of King 
_ Haw, : that the yaung prince thould be ſent into England, to 


| ould be delivered ta the Queen of England, with the caſtle of 
Hume, and ſome other faxtreſs, for the Feurity of performance , 
Such were the conditions upon Which Elizabeth promiſed to 
Contribute her endeavours towards the reſtoration of the depoſed 
Queen. The neceflity of Mary's affairs obliged her to confent 
to them and the Kings of France and Spain, as well as the 
bpope, When conſulted by her, approved of her conduct; chiefly 
9 account of the eivil wars, by which all Europe was at that 
time agitated, and which 3 Inca nated I the 
OB her. K affiſtance *. 1 


| & 


tmr ene propoſed 0 to Mary A Wa 


of accommodation with her fubj ects in Scotland; and after ſome 
2 on that head, it was agreed, that the Queen ſhould 
require Lenox, the regent, to ſend up commiſſioners, in order 
to treat of conditions under her mediation. The partizans of 
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be educated there; ; and that ix. hoſtages, all of them len, 


be F from 


prope 8 aha Elizabeth. The ternit Fete o me what en c 15 Ap. 
fack as 4 captive" Queen might expect from jealous rivat; ae; 
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. 7%. ſtrained to ſubmit do the authority of their ſovereign; But „ 


nꝛabeth took care chat theſe rumours ſhauld meet with no-eredit, 
V and that the King's party ſhauld not be diſcouraged;. nor fink 

e doc jo in their demands. "Cecil wrote to inform. the regent, 
. waz all the Queen, of England's propolals, ſo far from being 
„ ee and irrevocable, were to be diſcuſſed anew in the confe- 


. 3 renet; and defired him to ſend commiſſioners; who ſhould he 
HEALS | " conſtant in the King's cauſe, and cautious not to make conceſ; 1 
55 1 fiong which might be prejudicial to their party o. Suffex alſo, 

„ e eee | 
. | herſelf {kid to the abbot of Dunfermling, whom had ſent | 


| to-the court of England, that ſhe would nat inſiſt on Mary's 
. e — ts Scots e the juſtice of their 
| e 0 cauſe appear to her ſatiafctionz and that, even if their reaſons | 
ſhould fall ſhort of full conrifion, tho would take eiſectual care 2 
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e | e of Scotland appointed ecaltof Norton and 
n it of March. fir James Macgill, together with the abbot of Dunfermling, toma- 
nage the treaty, Theſe commalfioners ilt preſented memorials, 
. 8 e containing reaſons for che depoſition of their Queen. and they 
ſeconded their reaſons with examples drawn. from the Scottiſh 
hiſtory, with the authority of laws, and with the ſentiments of 
. wan famous diwines. The lofty ideas, which Elizabeth had 
3 entertained. of the abſolute, indefeizable right of ſovereigns, 
1 | made her be ſhocked with theſe republican topics; and ſhe told 
5 the Scottiſh, commithoners, that the was no-wile ſatisfied with 
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al lit düie 'ritght therefore” proceed tb open che conditions, 


which they . for their fecitrity ) They replied; that 
. did not eee eee 9 
2 joftinge the title and fovereignty of their you¹ẽ 

| king; But they would gladly hear whatever ptopoſats' mould be 
mac wem by her mgefty. The conditions, recommended by 
the Seen, were not diſadväntatzecus to Mary; but as the com- 
miſſioners ſtill inſiſted, that they were not authorized to treat, 
in any männer, concerning the reſtoration of that Princeſs . 
me conferences were neceſfarily at an end; and Elizabeth diſ- 


 hould/return, after having: procured more ample powers from 
mmeir parliament. The biſhop of Roſs complained openly: to 
the Engliſh council, chat they” had abuſed his miſtreſs by fair 
ifes an profeſſions ; and Mary herſelf was no longer ata 
10 Judge! of Elizabeth's'itifinecrity. By reaſon of tpeſe 
Able, matters came ill nearer to extremity between 
the twro princeſſes ; and the Queen of Scots, finding all her 
hopes eluded, -was more ſtrongly incited to make, enen 
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An incident atfo happened about this time, which dads 
Woof between Mary and Elizabeth, and to encreaſe 


the vigilance and jealouſy of the latter Princeſs. | Pope Pius the 
fifth; Who had ſucceeded ' Paul, after having | endeavoured in 


vain to concikate by gentle means the friendſhip of Elizabeth, 
| whom his predeceſſor's violence had irritated, iſſued at laſt a bull | 
of excommunication againſt her, deprived her of all üütle to the 


e pc b, . Haynes, p. 623. 
po W p. 925 250, &c. Lelly, p. 133. 136. Camden, p. 431, 432. 
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müſſed the Scottiſh 'commilſioners with injunctions, that they wp 
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Englic, the jealouſy with vrhich. that ſpirit was repreſſed by the 
ſovereigm the; impericus conduct Which was maintained. in 
— rn 
3 ice ant ftgings aovromaums > 3, 


mn nrith Mary, 8 
ſborword dis narthern xebelliog. ; a. meaſure which was. at at that 
titae in agitation Aloha Felton affixed this; pull 30 the. gates . 
| of the biſhop of, London's Palace; and ſcerging either 50 fly or 
deux dhe fact he Mas fried, .and conderaned,, and.received the 
dcun of wertyndom, for which he appears to have entertained 
anne. ambition vob 1011. on ritt Nonnen 
beni A ant to: cite tt 9007 AHA en ie ca 
- 1\Amaw.paliaaicnt, after fixe Nebra jntervgl,, was aſſembled 
et Weſuninſter 3 and a5: tbe Queen, by the rage of the pope 


Fee, become; till more the bead af the ruling party, 
it might-beenpeRed, both from thus incident and from her own. 
 prideat-and. vigorous coudud, chat her authority over the two 
bouſes would be abſolutely uncbatroulable. It was ſo in 


meets it remarkable, hat it prevailed mot Without ſome all 
oppoſitips f and chat too.arifing chiefly from the height of zeal 
for proteſtintiſta.; 4 diſpelitzen of; the Engliſh, which, in 
general contributed extremely. to. evercaſe. the Queen's © Pope 
| larity. We ſhall be:ſomewhat; particular in relating the tr 
Penning an becauſe they ſhow, as well the extent of 


tho royal porter during that age, [as the chatacter of Elizabeth 


andthe genius of her government. It will be curious alſo to 


obſerve the faint-dawoongs af the ſpirit of. liberty among the 
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was-dleQiods: gold the pariiament, in the Queen's name, that 


me enjeined chem not to meddle with, any matters f ſtate: 


Such ws his expreſſion ; by | which he probably meant the 


which-they: had befotti gi ven her ſome wineafineſs: For as w 


the ther g re points Df goverument, alliances, peace and war; El 


or foncignaagocittions ; no parliament in that. age ever pre- 
ſused to dahe them under conſideration, of queſtion, in theſe 
patticulars, The ch of their ſovereign, or of his miniſters, 
een cf; to S116 33th \« at) no bo Art mn mount; 

In the former parliament, the puritans had introduced ſeven 
bills for a ſurther reformation in religiomʒ but they had not been 


able t prevail in amy one of them. This houſe of commons 


had ſat a very few days, when Stricland, are eee 
one ef che ſbilla, (that for the amendment of the liturgy . The 
chief ubijtetinm hic he mentioned, was the ſign of the aroſe. 


men; and ventarked, chat, if la paſture of bümitiation was 
requiſite in chat act of devotioh, it were better, that the com · 
municante ſhould throw thernſel ves prtiſtrute un the ground, in 
urder to ketp at the wideſt diſtamte from, former ſuperſtition 
lor als ids e nr e oi ni n da} 


derten vn point, of which ere At ifpolſible, 


Kat more jealous'than of maners of Nate, $he pretended, That, 
in quality or fupteme Head or gowerbiör ef tht chufch, he win 
fully empowered, by her perogative'al alone, to detide att quet- 
tions, which might ariſe with regard to dodtrine, MER r 
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duellen uf the Queen's marriage andthe ſuoceſſiom, about 


in bapülmen Another member added; theknedhng at the ſairs> 
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up Wee 
to take theſe ping ins conſiderntio e The eourtiers forgot 


. notwoinkft on this topic The trenſurer of che houſehold, tho“ 
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be ee that my herefy mig lit be repreſſed by parliament, 


( coneeſſion which ſeems to have been raſh add: unguarded; 
| fince. the aQ; inveſting' che cron vvith the ſupremacy, or 
— ratherrecognizingthatprerdgative,gavethe ſovercign full power 
to teſorm ali hereſiet) yer he uffrmed, *hat it belonged to the 
em lone head of the church, to retulatè every que- 
ſtion of ceremony in worſhip . The cbmptroller feconded this 
argument; infiſted on the extent of the Queen's e pro i 
and Haid, that che houſe inight;/ from former examples, ha 
taken abning not to meddle with: ſuch matters. Das. Fb: 
appoſoſl theſe remonſtrances of the courtiers. He wens ſeanda-/ 
ized, he ſaiil;; that affairs of ſuch infinite eonſequence (namely, 
koetling and making the fign of the croſs) ſhould be paſſed over 
_ G lightly: Theſe'queſtioris; cho added, abncorn the falvation of 


tho whole world. This cauſche-ſhewed to bo tlic cauſe of God; 
che reſt were all but terrene, yen trifles in compariſon, call 
chem ever o jyreat : gubſidies . crowns, kingdom, he knew not 
what cgi they had, chen leid in the balance with ſublects of 
Fubh iel „rn Tue; the 206] of this member 
| Hemet rol upon th queſtion, thats beiten ſhould 
bs, e e, mean, time; . that th hey ſhould W e de 
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_ fouls, and injrreſb every one more deeply thun the monarchy of 
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Wy land's preſumption, ia , 
- - moving the bill for reformation of the liturgy, that ſhe ſum- 27. 
- - maned dijnnbetfore the council, and probibited. him thenceforth — 
do appear in the houſe of commons *,., That act of power was 
too violent exen for this labwiſſive, parliament to endure. Carle- 
$on toak notice of the matter; complained that the liberties of 
the houſe were invaded; © obſerved that Stricland was not a 55 
wm wa, dat repreſented a. multitude ; and moved, that 
he might pe ſent for, and, if he was guilty of any offepce, 
micht guſwer for it at the bar of the houſe, which he inſi- 
- puated to be the only competent tribunal . Yelyerton enforced 
the principles. of liberty with fl greater boldneſs. He ſaid, 
that the precedent-was dangerous; And. though in this happy 
time af lonity, among ſo many geod and honourable perſonages 
n were at preſent inveſted with authority. nothing of extremity 
or injury wat 10 be apprehended; yet the times might alters 
what now is permitted, hereafter wight be conſtrucd as duty, 
and might be enforced even on the. ground of the preſent Per- WE les 5 
miſſion. He added, that all matters nt treaſanable, or which 
implied tog much derogation of the imperial crown, might, with- 
out offence,” be introduced into parliament 3 Where every queſ- 
tion what cangerged the community muſt be conſidered, and 
here gven the xight of the crown itſelf myſt finally be deter- 
mined, He gemarted, that men fat not. in chat houſe in their 
Printe capacities, but as elected by their country; and though | 
i 988 oper, that the prince ſhould, retain. his prerogative, = 
Jet was that. prerogative limited by law; As the ſovereign 
cauld not af himſelf make laws, neither could he break them 
merely from his own. authority. 5 
L D'Ewes, p. 75. 5 by wid. | p thid, p. 175, 176. 
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* ar: b. 5 eld Kues were SIR and Als a e 
| but the open aſſertion 6f them was, at that time, ſomewhat 
e new in England! Aud the courtiers were tore warranted by 
+, || preſent practice, when they advanced a contrary doctrine. The 
SEC ANTE treaſurer warned the houſe to be cautious in their proceedings; | 
- + - __bither io venture farther chan theit alſured warrant might | 
N extend, nor hazard their good opinion with her majeſty i in any 
VVV cauſe. The member, he ſaid, whoſe attendance they 5 
required, was not reſtrained on acchunt of any liberty of ſpeech, 
| but for his exhibiting a bill in the houſe againſt the prerogative 
ere a temerity which was not to be tolerated. * bam ö 
it de concluded with obſerving, that even ſpeeches, made in = 
ä queſtioned and examined by the ſovereign . 
N Cleere, another member, remarked,” that the ſovereign's pre- 
© ©, © Togative is not {6 much as diſputable, and that᷑ the ſafety of the 
Queen is the lafety of the ſubject. He added, that, in queſtions 
of divinity, every mam was for his Imſtruckion to repair to his 
„ ordinary; and he ſeems to inſinuate, that the biſhops” them. 
Ws  felves, for their inſtrüction, muſt repair to the Queen Mn 
s Fleetwood obſerved, that, in his memory, he knew a man, 
S Who, in the fifth of the preſent Queen, had been called to 
1 þa 1h BER account for a Theech in tie houſe. But left this example ſhould 
e be deemed too recent, he would inform them, from the par- 
mr „ liament rolls, that, in the reign of Henry the fifth, A biſhop 
WY \ . | was committed to prifon by the Kitg's' command; on account 
5 of his freedom of ſpeech ; and the parliament preſumed not to 
{Rb 1 80 farther than to be humble ſuitors for him: In the ſubſequent 
IR BIG, | reign the ſpeaker himſelf was committed, with another member; 
| | and the houſe found no Wer Fea than a Fs © Wee: 
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; 5 Deg He adviſed the bon to have recourſe to the os CHAP, 


_ expedient; and not to preſume either to ſead for their member, 
or demand bim as of right *. During this fpeech, thoſe mem- 


2 bers of the privy- council Who ſat in the houſe, whiſpered toge- 


tber; upon which the ſpeaker. moved, that the houſe ſhould 
make ſtay of all farther proceedings: A motion, which was 


| | immediately complied. with, The Queen, finding that the 


experiment, which ſhe had made, was was likely to excite a great 
commotion, ſaved her honour by this ſilence of the houſe; and 


leſt the queſtion might be ole, the ſent next day to Stric- - 


' land her e to give his attendance i in Parliament . 


Norwirnsr ANDING this rebuke from the throne, hs zeal 


of the commons ſtill engaged them to continue the diſcuſſion of 


thoſe other bills which regarded religion; but they were inter- 


rupted by a ſtill more arbitrary proceeding of the Queen, in 
which the lords condeſcended to be her inſtrument. This houſe 
ſent a meſſage to the commons, deſiring that a committee might 


attend them. Some members were accordingly appointed for 
that purpoſe; and the upper houſe informed them, that the 
Queen" s majeſty,” being informed of the articles of reformation 
which they had canvaſſed, approved of them, intended to publiſh 
them, and to make the biſhops execute them, by virtue of her 
_ Toyal authority, as fupreme head of the church of England: 
But that ſhe would not permit them to be tteated of in parlia- 
ment. The houſe, though they did not entirely ſtop pro- 
ceedings on account of this injunction, ſeem to have been no- 
wiſe offended at ſuch haughty treatment; and in fe iſſue all 
the bills came to nothing. 13 


LC D'Bnes, p. 176, N t Idem ibid, £ | 5 Ibid. p- 7 85 185. 
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e A des made by Robert Bell, ——— — 
N excluſive patent granted to a c je of merchants in'Briftok”; 
3 gave alſo occaſion to ſeveral remarkable incidents. The Queen, 
ſome days after che motion was made; ſeut her orders by the 
mouth Ki the ſpeaker, coinmianiding the houſe to ſpeud little 

\ rime in motions, and t6 avoid long ſpeeches” All the members 

| underſtood, that ſit had Bech offended, becaufe a matter had 
been moved, which ſeemed tb touch her prerogative”. 7.  Figer- 

_ wood accordingly ſpoke of this delicate ſubjedt. He obferved, 

that the Queen had a prerogative of granting pa atents 4 chat o 
queſtion the validity of any patent was to invade the royal pre- 
rogative; that all foreign trade Was entirely ſubjected to the 
pleaſure of the ſovereign ; _ that even the ftatute, which gave” 

liberty. of commerce, admitted of all prohibitions from the 


patent, only employed the power veſted in him, and prohibited 
all others from dealing in any particular branch of commerce. 
he VFC that n 
wan might ſpeak in parfiament of the ſtatute of wills, unleſs 
wſke King firſt gave licence; becauſe the royal prerogative in the 
wards was thereby touchede He ſhewed likewiſe the ſtatutes of 
 _ _ Edward: the firſt, Edyird the third, and Henry the fourth, 
Ve a ſaying of the prerogative. And in Edward the ſixth's 
time, the was applied 9 for his n 0 K men- 
uon matters ef prerogative. 8 At 

4 2 Sig Humphrey Gilbert, "the 3 my renowned 1 

7 wits r carried theſe topics ſtill farther. He endeavoured 
| 1 Pee the motion made by Bell to be a vain device, and 


Ty | "0 ; | 
3 2 2 bus, p. 165. | x Ibid. 1 PRE, a. r. "xg | 
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crown; and that the prince, when he granted an excluſive 
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the prerogative imperial, which whoever ſhould attempt fo wy 
much a8 it fancy, could not, he faid, be otherwiſe accounted ot. 
5 than an open enemy. For what difference is there between SEG 
_ taying, that the' Queen is not to ue the privilege of the erown,. 
and fayftig that ſhe is not Queen? And though experience has 
| Kew 6 much Clenienicy in her majeſty, as might, perhaps, 
make the ſubjedts forget their duty; it is not good to ſport or | 
venture too much with princes. He reminded them of the 
fable of the hare, who, upon the proclariiation, that all horned 
beaſts ſhould depart the court, immediately fled, Ieff his ears 
| ſhould be conſtrued to be Horns ; and by this apologne he feems 
to infiruxts, that even thofe who heard of Permitted ſuch dan- 
us wold not themſelves be entirely free from 
Ganger. He defired them to beware, leſt, if they meddled | 
further with theſe matters, the Queen might look to her own 
porter; and firiding herfetf able to fuppreſs their thallenged 
liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, right miitare the 
example of Lewis the eleventh of Trance, who, as he termed 
it, delivered the crown Trot EY i 


by - 


TBO ft this Perch gave forme FRY 'no am at 5 
time, replied Any thitig, but that fir Humphrey miftook the 
meaning of tlie houſe, and of the member who made the 
motion: They never had other purpoſe, than to repreſent their 
grievandes, in due and feemly form, unto her majeſty. But 
in a fubſequent debate, Peter Wentworth, a man of a ſuperior 


ftee {purit, called that ſpeech an inſult on the houſe ; noted ſir 
| Humphrey's diſpoſition to flatter and fawn on the prince; com 


. - D'Ewes, P · 168. 
pared: . 
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. IS ToAY or ENGLAND. 
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eng. enn chich can "cha itſelf into all 


—— colours, except white; and recommended. to the houſe, a due 
47% fare of liberty of ſpeech; and of the privileges of parliament b. 


GN” : HE. It appears, on the whole, that the motion. againſt the excluſive 


potent had no effeQ. Bell, the member who firſt introduced it, 
was dent for by the council, and was ſeverely reprimanded for 

huis temerity. He returned to the houſe. with ſuch an amazed 
© © countenance, that all the members, well informed of the reaſon, 


were ſtruck with terror; and during ſome time, no one durſt 
riſe to ſpeak of any matter of importance, for fear of giving 
offence; to the Queen and the council. Even after the 


| ſpoke with extreme precaution; and by employing moſt of 
- their diſcourſe in preambles and apologies, they ſhewed 


AGE iS; ng their conſcious terror of the rod which hung over them. 


Wherever. any delicate point was touched, though. ever ſo 
gently; nay ſeemed to be approached, though at ever ſo great 

a a difancs the whiſper ran about the houſe, *< a The Queen will 
be offended; the council will be extremely diſpleaſed : And 
| by theſe ſurmizes men were warned of the danger, to which 
they expoſed. themſelves. It is remarkable, that the patent, 

- which the Queen defended with ſuch imperious violence, was 

_ contrived for the profit of four. courtiers, and was attended with 

the utter ruin of ſeven. or Sight. thouſand 1 her induſtrious 


— 
- — y 
— 


; Tas, every FO hich paſſed the” two houſes was 
extremely reſpectful and ſubmiſſive; yet did the Queen think it 
incumbent on her, at che concl uſion of the feen, to os 


b D'Emes, p- 78. 152 © This, * 442 


fears of the commons. were ſomewhat abated, the members 
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-. and that with great ſeverity, thoſe feeble ions of Ble, 
which had appeared in the motions and ſpeeches of ſome mem- 
bers. The lord keeper told the commons, in her majeſty's 1 
name, that; though the majority of the lower houſe had ſhewn. 

- themſelves, in their proceedings, diſcreet and dutiful, yet a few 
_ of them had diſcovered a contrary charaQer, and had jullly A 
merited the reproach of audacious; arrogant, and preſumptuous: 

Contrary to their duty, both as ſubjects and parliament-men, 

nay contrary to the exprefs injunctions given them from the 
throne at the beginning of the ſeſſion; injunctions, which it 
| might well have become them to have better attended to; they 

had preſumed to call in queſtion her majeſty's grants and 
prerogatives: But her majeſty warns them, that, ſince they 

will thus. wilfully forget themſelves, they are otherwiſe to be 

2 admoniſhed': Some other ſpecies of correction muſt be found 
for them; ſince neither the commands of her majeſty, nor the 
example of their wiſer brethren, can reclaim their audacious, 
arrogant; and preſumptuous folly, by which they are thus led 

- to meddle with what nowiſe belongs to them, wy what lies not. 

within the conſpals of their e Ih | 


all be tations vppenre* clearly ale opinion, which: 

l Elizabeth bad entertained of the duty and authority of parlia- 
ments. They were not to canvaſs any matters of ſtate: Still 
leſs were they to meddle with the church. Queſtions of either 

kind were far above their reach; and were appropriated to the 
prince alone, or to thoſe councils and miniſters, with whom he 
was pleaſed to entruſt them. What then was the office of parlia- - | 
ments ? 'They might give directions for the due tanning of 


' : 


d'D'Ewes; p. 18 1. N we. $: | | 4 
| | leather, 
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0 . ne; or n ne for the preſervation of IR 
and partridges ; for the:reparation. of bridges and . 


— 
327% for the pusiſnment of vagabends or common beggars, | 
I lotions conearaing the poljag.of the country came properly —4 

their iaſpettion;, ang che Jaws f this Find, which they pre- 

1 5 |  feribed, hag, if not a grpater, vet a more durable authority, 

chan thoſe derived faldly from the proclamations of the ſove- 
* Feign; Pregedents or reports could fix a_rule for deciſions in 

Private property, ot the Puniſhment of crinjes ; but no altera- 
tt:ion or innovation in the municipal law could proceed from any 

- other ſaurce than the parliament ; nor would the courts of 

Iiullice be igduegd to change their eſtabliſhed practice by an 
. . order of gouncil, But the moſt acceptable part of parliamentary 

proceedings was the granting of ſubſidies ;\ the attaintipg and 
 Puniſhing of the obnoxiaus nobility, or any miniſter of ſtate 
after his fall; the cquntenancing of ſuch great cfforts of power, 

2 might be deciged ſomewhat execptiongble, when they pro- 
 ceeded entirely from the ſpvexaign, The redreſs. of grievances 

was ſamctimes promiſed to the people; but ſeldom could have 

pPlwKace, while it was an gſtabliſhed rule, that the prerogatives of 
ue erown muſt not be abridged, or ſo much as queſtioned and 
examined in patiiament. Even though monopolics and exelu- 

ice compoaias bad plready reached an cnormous height, and 

were every day angxtaſing . 49 che deſttuction of all liberty, and 
extizQion of all induſtry; it was criminal in a member to pro- 
poſe. in the moſt dutiful aud . ans 'P ala 
| plication Saas any. 1 chem.. | 


Tyzsz maxims of goverdithont were Clipe —— 
beth, or ſmoothed over by any fair appegrances or plauſible 
1 They were Neal wowed in her ſpeeches and 

| "HI meflages 
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: at 40 1 * were ww with all . C 1 'A r. 
haughtineſs, nay ſometimes bitterneſs, of expreſſion, which . 


the meaneſt ſervant. could look for from his- offended maſter. 


Let notwithſtanding this conduct, Elizabeth continued to be 
the moſt, popular We that ever ſwayed the ſcepter of 


England; becauſe the maxims of her reign were conformable 


_ 1 40 the principles of the times, and to the opinion, generally 


entertained with regard to the conſtitution. The continued 
' encroachments of Popular, aſſemblies on Elizabeth's ſucceſſors - 


have ſo changed our ideas in theſe, matters, that the paſſages 
a mentioned appear to us extremely curious, and even at 


_ firſf ſurpriſing ; but they were ſo little remarked, during the 
time, that neither Camden, though a. contemporary writer, 


nor any other hiſtorian, has taken any notice of them. 80 
abſolute, indeed, was the authority of the crown, that the 


precious ſpark of liberty had been kindled, and was preſerved, 7 
by the puritans alone; and it was to this ſect, whoſe principles 
appear ſo frivolous and habits ſo ridiculous, that the Engliſh owe 


"the whole freedom of their conſtitution. Actuated by that zeal 
which belongs to innovators, and by the ourage which enthu- 
ſiaſm inſpires, they. hazarded the utmoſt indignation of their 
ſovereign ; ; and employing all their induſtry o be elected into 
parliament; // a matter not difficult, while a, ſeat was rather 


regarded as a burthen than an advantage“; they firſt acquired 
a majority in that aſſembly, and then obtained an ue 


over the * and monarchy. 


© It —— this 4 that a 'bribe of "7M Pee had been giren to a mayor 
for a ſeat in pariament. D'Ewes, p. 181. It is probable, that the Nen had na 
other view but the * of being free from arreſts. TA 
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It was declared itreafon, Quring the Hfe-time of the Queen, to 


or infidel, or that the laws and ſtatutes cannot limit and deter- 
mine the right of the crown and the ſucceſſor thereof: Tb main- 


* tain in writing or printing, that any perſon, except the natural 

| © Hef her body, is or ought” to be the Queen's heir or fuc- 
2 ceſſor, ſubjected the perſon. and all his abettors, for the firſt 
a year, and to the forfeiture | 


 6ffence, to impriſonment during 
of half their goods: 300 ſecond offence ſubjected them to the 
Penalty of a premunire . This law was plainly leveled againſt 
the Queen of Scots and ber partizans; and implied an avowa), 
chat Elizabeth never intended to declare her ſucceſſor. It may 
be noted, that the uſual phraſe of Jawful iſſue, which the par- 


liament thought indecent towards the Queen, as if ſhe could be 


ſuppl, to. have any other, was changed into that of natural 
But this alteration was the ſource of pleaſantry during 


_ time; ; and ſome perſons ſuſpected a deeper deſign, as if 
Leiceſter intended, in caſe of the Queen's demiſe, to produce 


ſome baſtard of his n, and rm oy he was her n 


** 2 


1 was Fe r an 
abſolutions or other reſcripts of the pope, .or ſhould, by means 


of them, reconcile any man to the church of Rome, ſuch offen- 
ders, as well as thoſe who were fo reconciled, ſhould be guilty of 


- treaſon. The penalty of a premunire was impofed on every one 


WAS Ep | who imported any Agnus Dei, crucifix, or ſuch other implement 


of fuperfiition, conſecrated by the Pope The former laws 


. p * 13 EI. e. * 97 Camden, p- 435. | _ r3 liz c. 2. 
N | Lg againſt 


1 * ; ; *, 


affirm} that ſhe was not the lawful fovercign, or that any other 
Poeten preferable title, or that ſhe was a heretic, ſehiſtatic, | 


” © 
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." 
enforced by a new ftatute', A ſupply of one ſubſidy and two 3 


fifteenths Was granted by Parliament. The Queen, as ſhe was "7h 
determined. to yield - to them none of her power, was very 


1 | cautious of aſking them for any ſupply. She endeavoured, 
_ either by a rigid frugality to make her ordinary revenues ſuffice 
My for the neceſſities of the crown, ar he employed her preroga= | 
3 Bie, and procured money by the granting Sup . — 
5 U eee 


5 


Tuovan Elizabeth poſſeſſed duch 8 ee 
ore. her parliaments, and ſuch extenſive influence over her 
people ; though during a courſe of thirteen. years, ſhe had been 
able to maintain the public tranquillity; which was only inter- 
rupted by the haſty and ill-concerted inſurrection of the north; _ _ 
the was Hill Kept in great anxiety, and felt her throne perpe- 1 ; 
- tually totter under her. The violent commotions, excited in | 

France and the Low Countries, as well as in Scotland, ſeemed 
in one view to ſecure her againſt any diſturbance; but they 
ſer ved, on more reflection, to inſtruct her in the danger of her 

fi tuation, when ſhe remarked, that England, no leſs than theſe 

neighbouring countries, contained the ſeeds of inteſtine diſcord; 

the differences of religious opinion, and the furi rious in ee 

and animoſity of the oppolice ſeries. L 


1 


Tut . formed at 8 in 1 1566 P the extermi- 
nation of the pro 1 455 had not been concluded ſo ſecretly France. 
but intelligence it had reached Conde, Caligni, and the 
other leaders of the . and finding, that the meaſures 
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0 1 A b. of the court + arab with Weir eee wey Ae to 
EF prevent the cruel perfidy of their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow 
"Wo" before the catholics were aware of the danger. The hugonots, 5 


3 though diſperſed over the whole kingdom, formed a kind of 


_ ſeparate empire; and being cloſely united, as well by their 
religious zeal; as by the dangers, to which they were perpetually 
expoſed, they obeyed with entire ſubmiſſion the orders of their 
_ leaders, and were ready on every ſignal to fly to'arms. The 
King and Queen mother were living in great ſecurity at Mon- 
ceaux in Brie; when they found themſelves ſurrõunded by pro- 
teſtant troops, which had ſecretly marched thither from all 
quarters; and had not a body of Swiſs come haſtily to their 
relief, and conducted them with great intrepidity to Paris, they 
- miſt have fallen, without reſiſtance, into the hands of the mal 
contents. A battle was afterwards fought in the plains of St. 
Dennis; where, though the old conſtable Montmorency, the 
general of the catholics, was killed combating bravely at the 
head of his troops, the hugonots were finally defeated. Conds, 
collecting his broken troops, and receiving a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment from the German proteſtants, appeared again in the 
field; and laying fiege to Chartres, a place of great 9 
| <blized the court to o agree to a new ' accymmodation.. 


1 2” 8 
o = 


Ox great was Ss mim! N of thoſe eAivionils, that 


ao even had the leaders on both ſides been ever ſo ſincere in their 


intentions for peace, and repoſed ever ſo much confidence in 
each other, it would have been difficult to retain the people in 
tranquillity; much more, where ſuch extreme jealouſy pre- 


1 Vvailed, and where the court employed every pacification as a 


- ſnare for their enemies. A plan was laid for ſeizing the perſon 
of the prince and admiral; who narrowly eſcaped to Rochelle, 
3 „„ Es > *- 1 0d 
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wats were renewed with greater fury thah/ever, and the parties | 
became ill more exaſperated againſt each'other. The young 

duke of Anjou, brother to the King, commanded the forces of 
the catholics; and fought in 1569 a great battle at Jarnac with 
the hugonots, where the prince of Conde was killed, and his 
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army defeated; This diſcomfiture,” with the loſs of ſo great a 


leader, reduced not the hugonots to deſpair. The admiral fill 
ſupported the cauſe ; and having placed at the head of the pro- 


teſtants the prince of Navarre, then ſixteen years of 'age, and 
the young prince of Condé, he encouraged the party rather to 
_ periſh bravely in the field, than ignominiouſly by the hands of 
the executioner, He collected ſuch numbers, fo determined to 


endure every extremity, that he was enabled to make head againft 


the duke of Anjou; and being ſtrengthened by a new reinforce- 


ment of Germans, he obliged that prince to AV. and to 
 Gvide his forces. F N wy io 

Cor teur then laid tags to rene and as the eyes of all 
"rms" were fixed on this enterprize, the duke of Guile, 
emulous of the renown, which his father had acquired by the 
defence of Metz, threw himſelf into the UL 
the garriſon by his valour and conduct, hat! the admiral was 
 dbliged to raiſe the fiege. Such was the commencement of that 
unrivaled fame and grandeur, afterwards attaitied by this duke 
of Guiſe. The attachment, which all the catholics had borne 
to his father, was immediately transferred to the ſon; and men 
% pleaſed themſelves in comparing all the great and ſhining qua- 


Kim ſo animated 


lities, which RET itt a manner, hereditary 1 in that family. 
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e which engages the affeQions of men; 


E ere and. tte poſe of bis 
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nee. in more turbulent times, and Gebiags greater diſſo- 
lution of all law and order, exceeded the father. in ambition 


and temerity, and was engaged in enterprizes till more deſtruc- 
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motions of France, was nowiſe pleaſed with this new riſe of her 


enemies, the Guiſes; and being anxious for the fate of the 


ORs proteſtants, whoſe intereſts were connected with her own |, ſhe 
was engaged, notwithſtanding ber averſion from all rebellion, 
and from all oppoſition to the will of the ſovereign, 
- ſecretly ſome afliſtance. * Beſides employing her authority with 
the German princes, ſhe lent money to the Queen of Navarre, 
and received ſome, jewels as pledges for the loan. And the 

; permitted Henry Champernon to levy, and tranſport over into 
France, a regiment of an hundred gentlemen voluntiers ; among 
whom Walter Raleigh, then a young man, began to diſtinguiſh 
| himſelf, in that great ſchool of military valour . .- The 
| adm ial, conſtrained by the impatience of his troops. and by 
he difficulty of ſubliſting them, fought with the duke of Anjou 
* the battle of Moncantour in Poictou, where he was wounded 
and defeated... The court of Frances notwithſtandihg their fre- 
; quent experience of the obſtinaey of the hugonots, and the 


to give them 


VEWF of Coligni, raialy flattered themſelves, that the force = 
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be rebels n at iſt finally nontbilibed; wok [ug 1 e eh . r. 
farther preparations againft a foe, ho, thought, could IRE, 

derer more become dangerous. They were Tarprized to hear, 7 
that this leader had appeared in another quarter of the king- 

2 dom; had encouraged the young princes. whom he governed. 
to equal conſtancy ; had afſembled, an army; had taken the 


field; and was even ſtrong enough. to threaten Paris. The 
public finances, diminiſhed by the continued diſorders of the 


Age, and waſted by ſo many fruitleſs military enterprizes, 

"could no longer bear the charge of a tiew armament; and the 

King, notwithſtanding his extreme animoſity againſt the hu- 

gonots, was obhged, in 1570, to conclude an accommodation | 
with them, to grant them a pardon for all Paſt offences, and to "IM 
renew the edits for liderty of conſcience. | 


{An e was beininghy edged, the mind 
of Charles was no wiſe reconciled to his "eellious ſubjects; 


and this accommodation, like all the foregoing, was nothing 
but a ſnare, by which the perfidious court had projected to 
-<deſtroy at onee, without danger, all its formidable enemies. | 
As the two young princes, the admiral and-the other leaders We 
ol the hngonots, inſtructed by paſt experien e, diſcovered an 
extreme diſtruſt of the King's intentions, and kept themſelves 
in ſecurity, at a diſtance, all poſſible artifices were employed to 
remove their apprehenſions, and convinee them of the lincerity 
of the new counſels, which feemed to be embraced. The terms 
of the peace were religiouſly obferved to them ; the taleration 
was ſtrictiy maintained; all attempts, made by the zealous 
catholics to infringe it, were puniſhed with ſeverity ; offices, 
and favours, and honours were beſtowed oni the. Principal 
ny among * and the King and council every 
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5 a into a fatal ſecurity, Charles affected to enter into cloſe connec- 


tions with Elizabeth; ; and as it ſeemed. not the intereſt of France 


| to forward the union of the two” kingdems of Great in. . 


that princeſs the more eaſily flattered herſelf, that the French 


mwonarch would prefer” her friendſhip to. that of the Queen of 
Scots, The better to deceive her, propoſals of marriage were 


made her with the duke of Anjou; a prince whoſe growth, 


5 beauty, and reputation for valour might naturally be . 


to recommend him to a woman, Who had appeared not alto- - 


. gether inſenſible to theſe endowments; / The Queen immedi- 
ately founded on this pffer the project of - deceiving. the court 
of France; and being intent on the artifice of that ſcheme,/ ſhe 
laid herſelf the more open to be deceived.” A 
entered into with regard to the marriage; terms of the contract 


were propoſed; difficulties; ſtarted and removed; and the two 


courts, equally inſincere, though not equally culpable, ſeemed 
0 approach every day nearer to each other in their demands 
and conceſſions. The great obſtacle ſeemed to lie in adjuſting 
the difference of religion; becauſe Elizabeth, who recom- 
mended toleration to Charles, was determined not to grant it in 
her own dominions, not even to her huſband; and the duke of 
Anjou ſeemed unwilling to ſubmit, To the lake of intereſt, to 


the diſhonoue of an apoſtacy ”.._ ... 
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4 at artificial politics' of Pricibditinc(d} fhniptica ſo much 


iin any: tolitrivitces 4s in thoſe Which were conjoined with her 


coquetty; "and | as her character in this particular Was generally 
| Enowti, the court of France thought, that they might, with- 
our danger of forming any final coneJuſion, venture the far- 
ther in their conceffiotis and offers to her. The Queen alſo 


bad other motives for diff ulation. Belides the advantage of 


diſcouraging Mary 8 ene) 37 by the proſpect of an alliance 
between France and England, her ſituation with Philip de- 


manded ker utmoſt vigilance and attention; 3 and the violent au- 
moritz | eftabliſhed in theLow Countries, made her glad of forti- 
1 eker with the bare appearance of a a new confederacy. 


Tu E INT peak ns Hos — had 1 agitated 
"a had, from the beginning, penetrated into the Low 


- Countries; and. as theſe Provinces maintained an extenſive 


commerce, they had early received from every kingdom, with 


ok I hich-they correlponded, a tincture of religious innovation. 


An opinion at that time prevailed, Which had been zealouſly 
propagated by prieſts, and implicitly received by ſovereigns, 


that hereſy was cloſely connected with rebellion, and that every 


great or violent alteration in the chürch involved a like revo- 
lution In the ſtate and civil government. The forward zeal of 
the reformers ould ſeldom allow them to wait the conſent of 


the magiſtrate to their innovations: : They became leſs dutiful 


when oppoſed and puniſhed: And though their pretended ſpirit 
of reaſoning and enquiry was in reality nothing but a new 
ſpecies of implicit faith, the prince took the alarm; as if no 
inſtitutions could be ſecure from the temerity of their re- 
ſearches... The emperor Charles; who propoſed to augment his 
authority under pretence of defending the catholic faith, eaſily 

Vol. V. D502 - adopted 
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© wa F- adopted weg political, principle; nd, notwithſlanding-ehe | 
. limited, prerogative,. which oe poſſeſſed in the Netherlands, be 


2 us v. OF ENGLAND. 


Dy  pubbſhed the moſt "arbitrary, ſevere, and tyrannical edicts 


_ againſt che proteſtants; amd he took care that the execution of 


chem ſhould be no leſs violent and fanguinary. | He was neither 
cruel nor bigoteed in his natural difpoltion ; yet an hiſtorian, 


celebrated for moderation and caution, has 8 that, in 
the feveral perſecutipns, | promoted by. 
than an hundred. thouſand perſons periſhed by the bands of the 
executioner ©. But theſe Anal" vi Þ far from 3 
the purpoſe intended, had rather ſerved. to augment the num 
bers as well as zeal of the the reformers s; and th 
the ſeveral towns, ſeeing no hd of thoſe barbarous 


felt their humanity rebel againſt their 
nn rs ponjerupem, of Fir A 
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execution. of the edicts from. fuch . remiſs. hands, and ſhould | 
eſtabliſh the Inquiſition. in the Lo Countries, accompanied 
with all the iniquities nnd ED which attended it in 
Spain. - The ſevere and unrelenting character of the man, his 
profeſſed attachment to Spaniſh manners, the inflexible bigotry | 
of bis principles; all theſe circumſtances encreaſed their ter- 
ror: And when he departed the Netherlands, with a declared 
intention neyer 0 return, che diſguſt of the inhabitants was 
ee eee eee eee orders, 
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Which 


that monarch, no leſs. 


” 


3 reſolution was taken never more to alfemble the ie; that 
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f Parma governeſs of the Low Countries} and the natural 
Food Tenſe aid good temper” of thit' prineeſt, had ſhe been 
entruſted with the ſole power, would" have preſerved the ſub- 
miſfion of thoſe opulent provinces,” which were loft from that 
. refinement of treacherous and barbirous politics, on which 
| Philip fo highly valued. himſelf. The Flemings found, that 
the name alone of regent remained with the dutcheſs; that 
Cardinal Granville poſſeſſed entirely the King's confidence; 
that attempts were every day made on their liberties; that a 


new biſhopri ics were arbitrarily erected, in order to enforce the 
execution of the perſecuting edits; and chat on the whole, 
| _ they muſt make account of being reduced to the condition of a 

| province "under the Spaniſh monarthy. The diſcontents of 


Which encouraged the mutiny of the populate ; and all orders 
df men ſhoweda ftrong diſpoſition to revolt. Aﬀociations were 

formed, tumultuary petitions preſented, names of diſtinction 
aſſumed, badges of party diſplayod; and the current of the 
people, impelled by religious zeal and irritated by feeble reſiſt- 
ance, roſe to ſuch a height, that, in ſeveral towns, parti- 
_ eulatly in Aritwerp, they made an open invaſion on the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip, pillaged the churehes and monaſteries, broke 
"the a rde and ade de moſt unwarrantable. diſorders.” 


| + 
| 


Tu E wiſer part of the city, hearty the prince of 7 
Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, were alarmed with 
theſe exceſſes, to which their own diſcontents had at firſt given 
countenance ; and ſeconding the wiſdom of the governeſs, they 

Dd 2 ſuppreſſed 


"ae nobility gave cotifitenance to the complaints of the gentry, 


| Fes with-Spanith miniſters, ens. 
would far from His cabinet at Madrid! He left the dutcheſs On. 
1571. 
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ba was, a propet ioftrument in the. hands. of ſuch a tyrant, 
Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alva, had been edycated 3 
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| and reduced all the 9 ondex;and-fubmiſſion, 

But Philip, was pot gontented with, the —— ha \ 
his antient authority: He conſidered, that provinces, { 
from the ſeat of government, could not be ruled by a jo 
ene and 43 F =" oo entreat rather than 
500 60 eh the 

105 power 

He lt Th to =3 hold of the "Tha po Xi . 
orders as a, pretence for aboliching entirely the 1er of 
the Low, County. provinces.;. and for ruling them 0 th b enceforth 


nn 
Wich. a military and arbi bitrary authority V. W + wn 25 0 N. „ 
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_ In,the; execution of of this, violent Ny, he employed A man, 


amidlt arms; and having attained, a, conſummate knowledge 
in the military art, his habits.. led him to transfer into 00 
government the ſevere diſcipline of a camp, and to conceive no 
meaſures between prince and ſuhject, but. choſe of rigid. com- 
mand and implicit obedience. This general, in 1568, conducted 
from Italy to the Low Countries. a: powerful hody of veteran 
Spagiards z and hie \avowed. animoſity to the Flemings, with 
his known character, ſtruck that whole people with terror and 
conſternation. It belongs not to our ſubject to relate at length 
| thoſe violences, which Alva's natural bazbarity, ſleeled by reflec- 
non, and aggravated by inſolence, exerciſed on thoſe flouriſh- 
ing provinces. It ſuffices to lay, that all their privileges, the 
gift of ſo many princes, and the inheritance of ſo many ages, 
were openly and. expreſaly aboliſhed by edict ; arbitrary and 
e inbuyals | at the counts Egmont and Horn, 

in 
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een brought HR 


ſcaffold; multitudes of all ranks thrown into confinement, 
and thence delivered over to the Executioner : And notwith- 


i was "equally bed * ſee 1 Ek of 


that ſcheme, laid for the extermination of the Proteſtants, and 


to bbſerye the erection of ſo great a military | power, in a ſtate 


| ſituated ſo near her. She gave protection to all the Flemiſh 
exiles who took ſhelter in ker dominions; and as many of theſe 


were the moſt induſtrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, and 


had rendered that country celebrated for its arts, ſhe reaped 


the advantage of introducing into England ſome uſeful manu- 


factures, which were formerly unknown in that kingdom. 


Foteſeeing chat the violent government of Alva could not 


long ſubſiſt without exciting ſome commotion, ſhe ventured 
to commit an inſult upon him, which ſhe would have been 


cautious not to hazard againſt à more eſtabliſhed authority. 


—— merchants had engaged, by contract with Philip, 
_ to tranſport" into Flanders the ſum of four hundred thouſand 


erowns; and the veſſels, on which this money was embarked, 
had been attacked in the Channel by fome privateers equipped 
by the French Hugonots, and had taken ſhelter in Plymouth 
and Southampton. The commanders of the ſhips pretended, 


that the money belonged to the king of Spain; but the 


Queen, finding, upon enquiry, that it was the property of 
Genoeſe merchants, / took poſſeſſion of it as a loan; and by 


that means | deprived the duke of Alva of this reſource in the 


time-of his greateſt neceſſity. Alva, in revenge, ſeized all 


the Engliſh merchants in the Low Countries, threw them into 
n, 
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ſtanding the peaceable ſubmiſſion of all men, nothing was heard 
of but eee, rte ies e and death. 
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Tuxer differences were afterwards accommodated by treaty, 
nd mutual reparations were made to the. merchants : t 
nothing could repair the old, "which ſo well-timed a blow 
inflicted on the Spaniſh government in the Ib Countries. 
Alva, in want of money, and dreading che immediate mutiny 
of his troops, to whom, great arrears were due, impoſed by 
his arbitrary will. the- moſt ruinous taxes on the people. He 
not only required the hundredth penny, and the twentieth of 
all immoveable goods: Te alſo. demanded. the tenth of all 


moveable goods on every, ſale; an abſurd tyranny, which would 
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nat only have deſtrayed all arts and commerce, but even have 
reſtrained the common intercourſe af life. The people re- 
fuſed compliance: The duke had-recourſe to his uſual expe- 
dient of banging : And thus matters came {till nearer ee 
extremity between the Hemangs and the Spaniands”. 4 


All the enemies of Elizabeth, in 
** for her infults, had naturally recourſe to one policy, the 
ſupporting of the cauſe and pretenſions of the Queen of Scots; 
and Alva, whoſe meaſures were ever violent; ſoon opened u 
ſecret intercourſe with that princeſs. ' There was one Ro- 
dolphi, a Florentine merchant, ho had refided about fifteen 


Years. in Ee and Who, while he conducted his commerce 
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land "had manage alt the kee ile e 


"Rome wich the catholic nobility and gentry 1.5 He had been — 
ton into priſon at the time when the duke of - Norfolk's 1 
_ -infrigucs with Mary had been diſcovered; but either no proof 
. n found againſt him, or the part which he had acted, was folk. 
N 1 5 very criminal and he ſoon after recovered bis liberty. 

1 is man, zealous for the catholic faith, had formed a ſcheme, 


© in concert with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, for ſubverting the 


„ * 


government, by a foreign invaſion and a domeſtic inſurrection; 


And when he communicated his projeQ, by letter, to Mary, 
"he found, that, as ſhe was now fully convinced of Elizabeth's 


1 3 " artifices,. and deſpaired of eyer recovering her authority, or 


* = - 7 


een her liberty, by pacific* meaſures, ſhe very willingly gave 
ber c concurrence. The great number of diſcontented catholics 


" were the chief ſource of their hopes on the ſide of England ; and 
"Wh alſo obſeryed, that the kingdom was, at that time, full of in- 


digent gentry, chiefly younger brothers, who having at preſent, | 


9 che late decay of the church, and the yet languiſhing ſtate of 


commerce, no proſpect of a livelihoofl ſuitable to their birth, 
were ready to throw themſelves into any deſperate enterprize*, 
But in order to inſpire life and courage into all theſe malcon- 


tents, it was requiſite, that ſome great nobleman ſhould put 
himſelf at their head; and no one appeared to Rodolphi, and 


to the biſhop of Roſs, who entered into all theſe intrigues, ſo 


proper, both on account of his payer and his e 

the duke of rfolk. | | 1 N \ | | : 
TI Is nobleman, when releaſed from confinement. in the 

Tower, had given his Promiſe, that. he would drop all ; inter- 
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„ 
— and, as he feared, beyond u y the confidence and fuvour of 3 
2 * 5 Elizabeth, and being ſtill, in ſome degree, refiraindd from hie 
| liberty, be was'tempted, by impatience and deſpair to:violhte 
his word, ere anew his correſpondence with the cap: 5 
4 tive, princeſs/'."/ A promiſe of martiage was renewed between 
= den the duke engaged to enten into all her intereſts; and 
_ as his/remorſes gradually diminiſh&@ in the courſe o& theſe 
b. | 2 tranſactions, he Was puſhed to give his copſent to cnterprizes SE 
k lt more criminal. Rodolphi's plan was, that the duke ff N 
F | 15 Alva mould, 00 uae other \pretence, " alſemble a great. qu We 

tity of ſhipping i in the Low 5 5 ſhould tranſport A body. 
of fix thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, into England; 
ſhould land them at Harwich, where the Duke of Norfolk vas 
d join chem with all his friends; ſhould thence march directiy | 
+: ol London, a oblige the Queen to ſubmit. to whatever condi- 
tions the confpirators ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon her. Ner- ry 
folk expreſſed his afſent to this plan; and three letters 3 in n- 
ſequence of it, were written in his name to ga 
Alva, another to the pope, b Wt King of $ ; 
but the duke, apprehenſive of the danger, refuled to "Gen 
them *. Fe only ſerit to the Spaniſh ambaſſador a ſervant and 
| confident, named Barker, as well to notify his concurrence in 
the plan, as to vouch for the authenticity of theſe letters; ; and 
Rodolphi, kaving obtained a letter of wry from the ambaſ- 
ſador, proceeded on his journey to Brufſels'and to Rome. The 
duke of Alva and the pope embraced the ſcheme wath alacrity : 
Rodol phi informed Norfolk of their intentions“: A nd every. 
thing ſeemed to concur in forwarding the 1 uddertaking. {4 ol 
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e ares eiady forgot his duty to his ſovereign, his country, 
- and tis religion; and though he had laid the plan both of an 
invaſtom and an inſurrection, hee ſtill flattered himſelf, that the 
innocence of his intentions would juſtify the violence of his mea- 

ſures, and that, as he aimed at nothing but the liberty of the 


Queen of Scots, and obtaining Elizabeth's conſent to his mar- 


riage, 5 could not juſtly reproach himſelf as a rebel and a 


traitor . It is certain, however, that, conſidering the Queen's 


- vigour and ſpirit, the ſcheme, if ſucceſsful,. muſt finally have 
| ane ; and ane here expoſed 
| ee. 77 


. 


. hither entirely 8 9 of 
Elizabeth, and that of ſecretary. ( 


and Norfolk undertook to have it delivered to Banniſter, a ſer- 
vant of his, at that time in the north, FP 19 hd ſome 
expedient for conveying it to lord Herreis * Hie entruſted the 
money to a ſervant, who was not in the ſecret, and told him, 
that the bag contained a ſum of money in filyer, which he was 


to deliver to Banniſter with a letter: But the ſervant, conjec- 
turing from the weight and ſize of the bag, that 3 it was full of 
gold, carried the letter to Burleigh; who immediately ordered 


Banniſter, Barker, and Hieford, the duke's ſecretary, to be put 
under arreſt, and to undergo a ſevere examination. Torture 
Leſly, p. 158. oh « wid. P- 169. State Trials, vol. i. p. 87. 


» P- 434. Digges, p. 134, 137, 140. Strype, vol, i it, b. * | 
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who now bore. the title 
of lord Burleigh. It was from another attempt of Norfolk s, 
that they firſt obtained a hint, which, being diligently traced, 
led at laſt to a full diſcovery. Mary had intended to ſend a 
ſum of money to lord Herreis, and her partizans in Scotland; 
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ona. S and as Hicford,. though 
I ordered ts burn all papers, oberg treo nyt 
- 9257) under: the mats of the duke's chamber, and under the tiles of 

mme honſe, full evidence no appenfed againſt his maſter *. 


VVVorfolk himſelf, who was entirely ignorant of the diſcoveries 
g 5 mide by his ſervants, was brought before the council; and tho 
ſt _ Exhorted to atone for his guilt by a full confeſſion, 10% 
in denying every crime, with which he! was charged. The 
Queen always detlared, that, if he had given ber this = 
of his ſincere repentance, ſhe would /haveipatdoned all his for- 
mer offences ©; but finding him obſtinate,” the) committed him 
to the Tower, and ordered him to be brought to his trial. „ 
biſhop of Roſs had, on ſome ſuſpicion, been committed to 
cuſtody before the diſcovery of Norfolx's guilt; and every 
expedient” was employed to make him reveal his ſhare in the 
conſpitacy. He at firſt ihfifted on hiv privilege ;- but he was 
rold „ chat, as His miſtreſs was no longer a ſovereiga, he would 
bot be regarded as an ambaſſador, and that, even if that cha- 
rater was allowed, it did not warrant him in conſpiring againſt | 
the Prereign, at whoſe court he refided ©. As he ftill refuſed 
to anfwer interrogatöries, he was informed of the confeſſion 
| made / Norfolk's ſervants; after which he no longer ſerupled 
15722 to make a full diſcovery; and kis evidence put the guilt of that 
nobleman beyond all queſtion. © A jury of twenty-five * peers 
ys January. _ viiknitmouſly paſſed ſentence upon bim. The trial was quite 
Norfolk. regular; even according to the ſtritt rules obſerved at preſent in 
N theſe matters except that the witneſſes gave not their evidence 
in court, and werenot confronted e pe pas A laudable 
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f Tux 5 Kill heſitated.” np > Norfolk's en ; 1 
whether that ſhe was really moved by friendſhip and compaſſion 
: towards a peer of that rank and merit, or that, affecting the 
| praiſe of clemeney. ſhe only put on the appearance of theſe 
ſentiments. Twice ſhe ſigned a warrant for his execution, and 
twice tevoked the fatal ſentence * ; and though her miniſters 
and counſellors. puſhed her to rigour, ſhe ſtill appeared irreſo- 
lute and uhdetermined, | After four months, heſitation, a par- His execu- 
| lament was aſſembled; and the commons addreſſed. her, in 
very ſtrong terme, for the execution of the duke; a ſanction, 
which, when added to the greatneſs and certainty of his guilt, 
would, ſhe thought, juſtify, in the eyes of all mankind, her 
ſeverity. againſt that nobleman. Norfolk died with calmneſs 
and conſtancy; and though he cleared himſelf of any diſloyal . june. 
intentions againſt the Queen's authority, he acknowledged che 
juſtice of the ſentence, by which he ſuffered *, *, That we may 
relate together affairs of a like nature, we ſhall mention, that 
 the-earl of Northumberland, being delivered up to the Queen 
by the regent of Scotland, was alſo, a few months after, brought 
to the ſcaffold for his rebellion. | | 


Tux Queen. of Seots was either the occaſion or the cauſe of 

al theſe diſturbances ; ; but as ſhe was a ſovercign, princeſs, and 
might reaſonably, from the harſh treatment, which ſhe had 
met with, think herſelf entitled to uſe any expedient for her 
relief, Elizabeth durſt not, as yet, form any reſolution of pro- 


8th May. 


Carte, p. 527. from 3 Digges, p. 166. Strype, vol. ii. 
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ogg died her) She only ſerie loud Delawas, 


"on 


pope's bull of 'excommunication, and allowing her friends 


conſidered as a general rule of conduct, (an intention which it is 
unreaſonable to ſu ppoſe) would lead to conſequences deſtructive 


wid p. 219, 241. 
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| fir Ralph Sadler, ſir Thomas Bromley, and Dr. Wilſon, to 
_ expoſtulate with her, and to demand ſatisfaction for all thoſe 


parts of her conduct, which, from the beginning of her life, 


bud given diſpleafure to Elizabeth: Her aſſuming the arms of 
England, refuſing to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, intending 


to marry Norfolk without the Queen's conſent,” concurring in 


che northern-rebellion *, practiſing with Rodolphi to engage 


we Ring of Spain in an invaſion of England *, procuring: the 


abroad to give her the title of Queen of England. -Mary juſtified 
herſelf from the ſeveral articles of 'this charge, either by deny- 
ing tlie facts imputed to her, or by throwing the blame on 

others. But the Queen was little ſatisfied with her apology”; 
and the parliament was ſo enraged againſt her, that the com- 
mons made à direct application for her immediate trial and exe 
cution. They employed ſore topics derived from practice, and 
reaſon, and the laws of nations; but the chief ſtreſs was laid 
on paſſages and examples from the Old Teftamenit*, which, if 


of all principles of humanity and morality. Matters were 


here carried farther than Elizabeth intended; and that princeſs, 
ſatisfied with ſhewing Mary the diſpoſition of the nation, ſent 


to the houſe her expreſs commands not to deal any Farther at 


' preſent i in the affair of the Scottiſh Queen. Nothing could be 


a ſtronger proof, that the puritanical intereſt prevailed 3 in the 


"+-Diggts, p. 16, 10. tene vol. ii. p. 51, 53. | 
t Ibid. p. 194, 208, 209, SUYPe, vol. ti, p. 40, 51. | 
| > Camden, p. 4434. ne Den, f. 2075 208, e. 
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Boie nan the lubempernse uſe of idee derived 8 
ſcripture, eſpecially from the Old Teſtament; and the Queen 
was ſo little a lover of that ſect, that ſhe was not likely to make 
any conceſſion merely in deference to their ſolicitation. She 


ſhewed, this ſeſſion, her diſapprobation of their ſchemes in 


another remarkable inſtance. There had paſſed in the lower 


houſe two bills, for regulating eccleſiaſtical ceremonies; but ſhe 
ſent them a like imperious meſſage with the preceding ones; 
and by the terror of her prerogative, * v err Farther pro- 


greſt in thoſe matters.' * 


1 duch Elizabeth would not e to lch extremities 


againſt Mary, as were recommended by the parliament, ſhe- 


was alarmed with the great intereſt and the reſtleſs ſpirit of that 
princeſs, as well as her cloſe connections with Spain; and ſhe 
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thought it neceſſary both to encreaſe the rigour and ſtrictneſs of 


her confinement, and to follow maxims, different from what 


ſhe had hitherto purſued, in her management of Scotland “. 
That kingdom remained till in a ſtate of anarchy. The caſtle 


of Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, had declared 
for Mary; and the lords of that party, encouraged by his coun- 
tenance, had taken poſſeſſion - of the capital, and carried on a 
vigorous war againſt the regent. By a ſudden and unexpected 


inroad, they ſeized that nobleman at Stirling; but finding that 


his friends, ſallying from the caſtle, were likely to relieve him, 
up him to death. The earl of Mar was choſen 


regent in his place z and found the ſame difficulties to encounter 
in the government of that divided country. He was therefore 


they inſtantly put 


glad to * of ** mediation, offered by the French and Eng- 


34. Dave, p. 213, 238. | | = Digges, P. 152. ET 
liſh. 
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ie ambadſſadorsz and to conelude on egual terms a truce with 
the Queen's party „ He was a, man of à free and generous 


ſpirit, and ſeorned to ſubmit to any dependance on, England ; 
Aud for this reaſon: Elizabeth, who. had then formed. intimate 
| connections with France, vielded with leſs reluQance to the 
| Jolicitations. of that court, fill maintained the appearance of 
. neutrality, between the parties, and allowed matters to remain 
on a balance in Scotland . But affairs ſoon after took a new 
turn: Mar died of melancholy, with which, the diſtracted tate 
of the country affected him: Morton was choſen regent; . and 
as this nobleman had ſecretly taken all his meaſures with Eliza- 
beth, who no longer relied an the friendſhip. of the French 


court, ſhe reſolved to exert herſelf more effeQually for the ſup- 
port of that party, which ſhe had. always favoured. She ſent 


fir Henry Killegrew-ambaſſador to Scotland, who found. Mary's 
| Partizans ſo diſcouraged, by the diſcovery and puniſhment of 


Norfolk's conſpiracy, that they were glad to ſubmit to the 
King's authority, and accept of an indemnity for all paſt of - 
fences . The duke of Chatelrault and the earl of Huntley, 


with the moſt conſiderable of Mary's friends, laid down their 
arms on theſe conditions. The garriſon. alone of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh continued refractory. Kirkaldy's fortunes were 
deſperate; and he flattered himſelf with. the hopes of receiving 


aſſiſtance from the Kings of. France and Spain, who encouraged 
his obſtinacy, in the view of being able, from that quarter, to 
give diſturbance to England. Elizabeth was alarmed with the 
danger; ; ſhe no more apprehended making an entire breach 
ba the N of Scots, who, . * would not any 
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on Morton; and ſhe ſaw, that, eee e CHAP. 
confiderable nobility, the pacification of Scotland would be an . — 
ealy, as well as a moſt important undertaking. ' She ordered, 
therefore, fir William Drury, governor of Berwic, to march with. 
wme trpops and artillery to Edinburgh, and to beſiege the caftle *.. 
The garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion : Kirkaldy was delivered 
into the hands of his countrymen, by whom he was tried, 
| condemned, and executed: Secretary Lidington, who had taken 
part with him, died foon after, a voluntary death, as is ſup- 
poſed 3 and Scotland, ſubmitting entirely to the regent, gave 
"Pp _ a "NE time, WA farther nne to . 


Tun events, which happened.in France, were not 1 rh French af 
able to the Queen's intereſts and inclinations. The fallacioug faire. 
pacificatiqns, which had been fo often made with the hugonots, 
gave them good reaſon to ſuſpect the preſent intentions of the 
court; and after all the other leaders of that party were deceived | 
into a dangerous credulity, .the ſagacious admiral ſtili remained 
doubtful and uncertain. But his ſuſpicions were at laſt over- 
come, partly by the profound diſſimulation of Charles, partly 
by his own earneſt deſire to end the miſeries of France, and 
return again to the performance of his duty towards his prince 
and country. He conſidered beſides, that, as the former vio- 
lent conduct of the court had ever met with ſuch fatal ſucceſs, 
it was not unlikely, that a prince, who had newly come to years 
of diſeretion, and appeared not to be rivetted in any dangerous 
animoſities or Prejudices, would be induced to govern himſelf 
by more, moderate maxims. And as Charles was young, was 


of a paſſionate haſty temper, and addicted to 9 » ſuch: 


4 Camden, p. 449. 4 muse, p-8, 39 
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and almoſt impoſſible to be ſo uniformly ſupported hy him. 
Moved by theſe conſiderations, the admiral, the Queen of 


Na varte, and all the hugonots began to repoſe themſelves in 


full ſecurity, and gave credit to the treacherous careſſes and 
prufeſſions of the French court. Elizabeth herſelf,” notwith- 
ſtanding her great experience and penetration, entertained not 
the leaſt miſtruſt of -Charles's ſincerity; and being pleaſed to 
fiod her enemies of the houſe of Guiſe removed from all autho- 
rity, and to obſerve. an animoſity exyety day growing between 
the French and Spaniſh monarchs,: ſhe. concluded a defenſive 
league with the former * and regarded this alliance as an i invin- 
Able barrier to her throne. Walſingham, her ambaſſador, ſent 
her over, by every courier, the moſt ſatisfactory accounts: 'of 
the bogey! e aa ay Mt = a pep Ron 
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; Tur 18 to bling 9 PEN PID their "A 
ders into the ſnare prepared for them, Charles offered his ſiſter, 
Margaret, in marriage to the prince of Navarre; and the 
admiral, with all the conſiderable nobility of that party, had 
come to Paris, in order to aſſiſt at the celebration of theſe nup- 
tials, which, it was hoped, would finally, if not compoſe | the 
differences, at leaſt appeaſe the bloody animoſity, of the two 
religions. The Queen of Navarre was poiſoned hy orders from 


the court; the | admiral was dangerouſly. wounded by an 
. aſſaſſin: Yet Charles, redoubling his diſſimulation, was ſtill 


able to retain the hugonots i in their ſecurity : Till on the even- 
few ae after the marriage, the 
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. andthe King himſelf in perſon led the way to theſe aſfaſſina- ., 
tions. The hatred, long entertained by the Pariſians againſt ,| Iu. 
the proteſtantꝭ, made them | ſecond}; without any preparation, Paris. 
the fury of che court: and all conditions, ages and ſexes, ſuſ- 
pected of any propenſity to that religion, were involved in an 
_undiſtinguiſhed-ruin. The admiral; his ſon-in-law Teligni, 
 Soubizej; Rocbefoueaut, Pardaillon, Piles, Lavardin ; men, 
who, during the late wars, had ſignalized themſelves by the 
moſt heroic actions, were miſerably butchered without reſiſt- 
ance;; the ſtreets of Paris flowed with blood; and the people, 
more enraged chan fatiated with their cruelty, as if repining 
that death had faved* the victims from farther inſult, exerciſed 
on their dead bodies all tlie rage of the moſt licentious brutality. 

About ſive hundred gentlemen and men of rank periſhed in 
this maſſacre j and near ten thouſand of inferior condition. 
Orders were inſtantly diſpatched to all the provinces for a like 
general execution of the proteſtants; and in Roiien, Lyons, 
and many other cities, the people emulated the fury of the 
capital. Even the murder of the King of Navarre, and 
prince of Oondè had been propoſed by the duke of Guiſe ; but 
Charles, ſoftened by the amiable manners of the King of 
Navarre, and hoping that theſe young princes might eaſily be 
converted to the catholic faith, determined to ſpare their 
lives, though he obli ged them to e their an by a 
ſeeming change ol their religion. 3 2 


cuaxlks, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pretended, 
-thar a 5 * che Fagott to ſeize his perſon had been 
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ſation; That mitmimer, & muff ef ptobityy abhorred the ey | 


ringed on each fide, and allowed him to paſſe, without afford- 


logy, without diſcovering ans viſible ſymptotus of-indignation. 
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on defence; to proceed to tis ſeverity gain them. He 
fert orders to Fellelen, His awibullador in Eäbgland, to aſk» an 
audience; Hit give Mhrabenh this uwbomiw of the late, tran- 


cruelty of his Gurt} and even ſerupled nor to declare, that 


and 


. ne was no- aſhafed to heat“ the name — þ per 2% 
Was he OMiiged to bey his'ordirs; and matt üſe of the apo- 
logy,” whith mad Been Prefefibed-to him. He met wich that 


reception ftbm all the eourtiers; which he knew, the conduct | 


of his maſter had ſo vll merited· Nothing esuld be mere 
a awful and affecting than the ſalemnity of his andience. Ame- 
lanicholy- ſartow iat bu every faces: Silence, ag in the dead of 


niglit, reigned thrddgh: all- the chambers of che royal apart- 
ment: The cburtiers and: ladies; clad in derp mourning, were 


ing him one ſalute or favturable-Iboky;/ tilt he was admitted to 
the Queen herfelf . That /privcefs-Tectived him with h more 
caly, if not a' more gracious chuntenance; and heard his apo- 


She then told him, that, though, on the firſt rumour of this 
dreadful intelligence, ſhe had been aſtoniſhei, that ſo many 


brave men and loyal ſubjects, who! reſted ſecure on the faith of 


their fovereign, ſhould have been ſuddenly. butchered in ſo 


barbarous a manner; ſhe had hitherto, ſuſpended her judgment, 


till farther and more.certain information: ſhould be brought her: 
That the account, which he had given, even if founded on no 


miſtake or bad information; though it might alleviate, would 


by no means remove the blame of the King's counſellors, or 
juſtify the ſtrange ene of their proceedings: 2 That the 


* Digges, p. 247. * Carte, ln P- 522. from renden igen 
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8 ne emed entirely to rely, kad no means of eſcape, 
and might Turely,” before bis death,” be been convicted of the 


crimes imputed to him: Thiar it was more worthy of a ſove- 


ou to teſerve in his own hatids the word of juſtice, than to 
mit it to bloody murdeers, uro, being the declared and mor- 
| etiethies 'of the perſons accuſed. employed ĩt without mercy 
e a That if "theſe ſentiments were juſt, 
even ſuppoſing the conſpitacy of the proteſtants to be real ; how 
much more 1o, if that" crime was a mere calumny of their 


enemies, invented for cheir ruin and deſtruction ? That, if 


upon Enquiry, the innocence of theſe unhappy victims mould 


rr appear, 1 it was 10 King g 177 to turn * 3 


had done what in chem lay to cover him with iemy and 


diſhonour : p And that for her part, ſhe ſhould form her judg- 


ment of his intentions by bis ſubſequent conduct; and in the 
mean time ſhould act as deſired by the ambaſſador, and rather 


pity than blame 10 oh the NY to which he 
had been _— 


- 
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'» Henri wh fully ſable of the dangerous g 0 75 


in which the now flood. Tn the maſſacte of Paris, ſhe ſaw the 
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for a trial, and for puniſhment by a formal 
bemende lich would have diftinguiſheds the innocent from 
the guüllty: That the adtniral in particular, being dangetouſly 
Whit "ati etivit6ntd"by the unde b the King; on Whoſe 
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. geenceles dent Gould eaßtly have fechred their perſons, and 7, 
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anal, as well as political CA LOO 


enemies. 1 . been 4 
Scots, their near, relation and cloſe confederate, w was the pre- 
and though detained in cuſtody, was 

by a reſtl 6 firk and des her foreign Allies, 
poſſeſſed very numerous and zealous. Partizans in the heart of 
the kingdom. F or theſe reaſons, | | izabeth thought it more 
prudent. not” to reject all commerce with the French mo- 
narch; but ſtill to liſten, to the profeſſions of friendſhip 
which he made her. She allotved even the negotiations to 
be renewed for her marriage with the duke of 'Alengon, 
Charles's third brother: Thoſe with the duke of Anjou - 
had already been broken off. She ſent the earl of Worceſter to 


aſſiſt in her name at the baptiſm of a young princeſs, born to 
Charles; but befdre the: agreed to give him this laſt mark of 


condeſcenſicu ſhe thought. it becoming her dignity, to renew 
her expreſſions of blame and even of deteſtation orgy 
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threaten her from the combined power ind vidlence of the Ro- 72 


©  maniſts: She fortified Portſmouth, put her fleet in order, 


exerciſed her militia, cultivated popularity with her lues, 
ated wich vigour for the further reduction of Scotland under 
obedience to the young King, and renewed her alliance with the 
German princes, who were no Jeſs alarmed than herſelf at theſe 


| treacherous and e eee lo aurora embraced 
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| or 3 Wiebeh nee das} coming to extre- 


mities with Charles, the greateſt ſecurity, which ſhe poſſeſſed 
againſt his violence, was derived from the difficulties, which 
the obſtinate reſiſtance of the hugonots ſtill created to him. | 
Such of that ſect as lived near the frontiers, immediately, on on fairs. 
- the firſt news of the maſſacres, fled into England, Germany, 
or Switzerland; where they excited the com and indig- org 
nation of. .the proteſtants, and prepared themſelves, with 
 encreaſed " PH and redoubled zeal, to return into France, and 
revenge the treacherous Daughter of their brethren. Thoſe 
who lived in the middle of the e m, took ſhelter in the 
neareſt garriſons occupied by the hugo and finding, that 
they could: repoſe no faith in capitulations, and expect no ele- 
meney, were determined to defend themſelves: to the laſt ex- 
tremity. The ſect, which Charles had hoped at one blow to 
exterminate, had now an army of eighteen thouſand men on 


foot, and poſſeſſed in different parts of the kingdom above 
an hundred cities, caſtles, or fortreſſes ©; nor could that 
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political, or more ſecureè from 1 — reſentment R ee. 
48 1 6 e the levi eß made by. the roteſtantz the young 
- © prince of Conde, Kane eſcap Michel at 

8 5 h "Head of miele e troops, and prepared to invade the Kingdom. 
"The" due of Mango the King of Navaire the famify of 
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= "carhiolits, Uiptcals, Uther on 4 priyne br pt 
Te ME Welfured of the Gurt, favoured the e progteſs'of the - WY 


„ both; 4g ety thing ritdpitd fn Gonffiion,” The King, 


5288 3 it af f repenti ting His violent counſels, "which had brought 


matters 6 koch extremitys called” aloud for ne- ſeverities ; 
. gor could con the mortal diſtempet, under hich he Rboured, 
__ * nioderite the rage and animoſity, by which te was a ckuated. 
0 May. He died without male iſſue, at the age of twenty-five years; 
5 a prince whole character, containing that unuſual mixture of 
1 diffanahation und devorith, of quick reſentment and unrelenting 
voengkance, executed the greateſt maſchiefs, and thireatened ſtill 
worſe, both tc his native R and to all ne 


dent, düke of Anjou, who bad, ſome time before, been 
0 elected King of Poland, no ſooner heard of his brother” s death 
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fon the kingüem, riot | only involved in the preateſt "preſent = 
difoxders; bur expoſed to infirmiries; for which it was extremely | 
 diffioult to provide ahy ſuitable emedy. The people were 
_ divided inte ] theological factions; furious from their zeal, 
_ and aytaally- entaged from the'irquries which they had com- 
mitted; or xeceived;- and, ac allofath had been violated and 
moesen baniſhed, it ſeemed impracticable to frame any 
terms of compoſition between them. Each party had devoted 
itlelk o leaders, whoſe. commands had more authority than the 
W of the Sovereign: and even the cathokes, to whom, the 
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| King av attached, were conduded entirely by the. counſels of 


-  Gile and his family. "he religious connections had, on both 
des, ſuperſeded the civil; or rather (for men will always be 
vided by preſent intereſt) yo empires being ſecretly, formed in 

e kingdom,, ey every individual was engaged by new views of 
Merk to follow thoſe leaders, to whom, during the courſe of 
tt cqnvulſions, he had * e foe, his honours and 
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Hin 1. Gügeteing che 55 e of the © crown, had laid 


£ + fins for reſtoring his own authority, by acting as umpire 

Gi ferences, and by 
| redueing botli to a dependance upon himſelf. He poſſeſſed. all 
the talents of ihmulation requiſite; for. the, execution of this 


between the parties, by moderating th 


delicate Plan; : ut being deficient in in vigour, application, and 
ſound Augen ug, fad of acquiring a ſuperiority over 
both factions, he boft the confidence of both, and taught the 
partizuns of each. t to adhere ſtill more cloſely to their particular 
leaders, whom they found, more hearty, cordial, and ſincere, 
in the n which they purſued. . The Hugonaty were fortified 
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8 N Vittues of the King of Navarre, who,” having fled from court 


3 wer bad placed himfelf at be head of that formidable party. Henry 
. BD. HH Y * 3 | 7 | ' 3 | 3 >, | 
: ? "toms. - This was the fifth" general Peace. 5 


bY vc; bur"though, it was no wore fingers din the part of the | 
58 court than any of the former, it gave the hi 


Abele; and affbrded the duke of Guiſe the delixed pretence 
PF. e Fee >a conduct . 
S498 r N 1 a 
| HA 1 en Ra 208 


Ea be eg e HT egular. ays. 
CR 10 7 he nM ee Leacus, which, 3 
15 without paying any to the” royal authority, aimed at the ö 
| entire ſuppreſſion of the hugonots. Such was the unhappy 
. -. © _ condition of France, from the paſt ſeverities and violences of 
Aux prigces, that toleration could no longer be admitted; and a 
4s  coticethol for liberty of conſcience, which would have probably 
Wa. appeaſed the reformers, excited the moſt violent reſentment 
PR" the animoſity in the catholics. Henry, in order to divert the 
*'' force of the league from himibif; and even. to elude its efforts 
agaggainſt the hugonots, declared himſelf the head of that ſeditious 
. Confederacy, and took the field as leader of the Romaniſts. 
5 But his dilatory and feeble meaſures diſcovered his reluctance to 
7 the undertaking; ; and after ſome unſucceſsful attempts, he con- 
cdlucdled a new peace which, though leſs favourable than the 
- former to tlie proteſtants, gave no contentment to the catholics, | 
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moderation. was:ſuſpicious to both; each faction continued to. 
fortify) itſelf, againſt that breach, which,, they forefaw, muſt 
ſpeedily; enſue; theological controyerly daily whetted the ani- 


moſity of the {gr auf wor; 1 N the 2 8 
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A quarrel... . n 
"Tr King,. ; hoping, by 1. rügte PR bey, to e 


| the nation into alove of pleaſure and repoſe, was himſelf caught 


in the ſnare; - and finking into diſſoluteneſs and indolence, 
| wholly loſt the eſteem, and, in'a great meafure, the affections 
; of his people. Inſtead of advancing ſuch men of cliaraQter and 


| ability, as were neuters between. theſe: dangerous factions, he 


gave all bis confidence to young agreeable favourites, who, 


unable t prop his falling authority, leaned entirely upon it, 
and encreaſed the general odium againſt his adminiſtration. The 


public burthens, encreaſed by his profuſe liberality, and feeling 
more heavy on a diſordered kingdom, became another” ground 


of complaint; and the uncontrouled animoſity of parties, joined 


to the multiplicity of taxes, rendered peace more calamitous 
than any open ſtate of foreign or even domeſtic koftility, The 
artifices of the King 1 were too refined to ſucceed, and too fre- 
quent to be concealed ; ;. and the plain, di rect, and avowed con- 
duct of the duke of Guiſe on one ſide, and that of the King 
of Navarre on the he other, drew by degrees the generality of the 


nation. to dev bg ſelves without fe one or * the other 
of thoſe. great 3 5 
Tu 7 civil inyotions of France were of too general import- 


ance to be overieoked by the other princes of Europe; and Eli- 
zabeth's foreſight and vigilance, though ſomewhat reſtrained 
by her frugality, led her to take ſecretly ſome part in them. 
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1 W Fenn all abtaſtns ber god vi tn fevour er 
he. the hugonots, ſhe had expended no inconfidetuble ſums of money 
. in leyying that army f Germans, whith the prince of Conde 
and prince Cahimir donducted into Free; and notwithſtund- 
"pi ing ber negociations wich the coutt, ad her profeſſions of 
a  amity;” ſhe always conſidered her own. intereſts ag" connected 
with be proſperity of the French proteſtants and the depreſſion 
of the houſe of Guiſe. Philip, on the other hand, had declared 
| himſelf protector of the league; had entered into the cloſeſt 
coxreſpondence. with Guiſe;; and bad employed all his authority 
| in ſupporting the credit, of that factious leader. The ſympathy | 
_ _ - efireligiot, Which of itſeif begot a.conneQtion of intereſts, was 
one conſiderable inducement; but that monarch had alfo in 
view the fubduing of his rebellious ſubjects in the Nether- 
aus; Who, as * received great encouragement from the 
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port the hugonots, would have led Fr to affift Ns melde | 
Civil wars of proteſtants in the Low Countries; but the migtity power of 
Countries, - Philip, the tranquillity of all his other dothinfons, and; che 
great force which he maintaified 1 in theſe mutindus ptovinces, 
| kepther in awe, and obliged her, notwithſtanilihg all terp- 
tations und all provocations, to preſerve ſome terms of amity 
with that monarch. The Spaniſh ambaſſador repreſented to her, 
that many of the Flemiſh exiles, who infeſted "the Teas, and 
| preyed on his maſter's ſubjects, were received into the har- 
| W 80 51 nen and were chere allowed to hep of their 
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under a mocefhey of denying. them all entfaneg inte WO 
nions. But this meaſure proved: in the iſſuę extremely gad 
Gicialito. the: intereſts of Phalip, ... Theſe deſperate exiles, 1 


the maſk perilous enterprizes; and they, made an affault on the = 
| Brills, a ſas- pot town in Hol! . met with lue⸗ 
ceſzr und, after à hor reſiſtincę, þ nales of the place *. 
| The dabe af Als was alarmed with the danger; and Ropping 
thaſe bloody executions, which he was making £3 ths ache | 
le Heminge, he haſtened with his army 4 extinguiſh” tie 
flame, hich, falling on materials ſo well Prepared. for 'com- 
bution, ſeemed to-menace a general conflagration. * His fears | 
75 ſoon appeared to be well groundęd. The people In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Brille, enraged by chat complication of cruelty, 
- oppreſſion, infolence, pſurpation, and perſecution, under which 
they and all their cquytrymen laboured, flew to arms; arid in a 
few days almoſt | the whole province of Holland and that of | 
Zealand had revolted from the Spaniards, and had openly 
Ceclared. againſt the Wee N Ns etna ln 
the year 1575. Dal, 
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"WiLLian, Faber ur EPs deſcended VEN A CERN 
family of great luſtre and antiquity in Germany, inheriting 
the poſſeſſions of a ſovereiga family in France, had fixed bis 
reſidence in the Low Countries; and an account of his noble 
birth and immenſe riches, as well as of his perſonal virtues, 
-was univerſally regarded as the greateſt ſubject, that lived in 
bn e bene eren appoſed, 39.9] iar and Gi 
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Alen condudted his anny imo the Netherlands, and aſſumed he 
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r @ vebll, "and his ample polleions/in/the 
ON Countrieb Wete confiſcated. im revenge, Be had levied en 
e amp of proteſtants in the empire, and had made ſome ttenpts 
los Hemings, FFF 
ieee e che vigilanceant ba e ON ud of Alva, and dy the | 
3 | great bravery, as well as diſcipline, Maroon ms mona 
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V der wc of Holland and, Ze hy wa 
N Prince of Orange bad formerly Fee and where he w 
| | 1 much beloved, called him anew from his retreat; . 
=_  condu®, no leſs. than ſpirit, to that obſtinate reſiſtance, which 
i was here made to the Spaniſh dominion. By uniting the 
* - +” revolted towns into a league, he laid the foundation of that 
1 5 illuſtrious commonwealth, the offspring of induſtry and liberty, 
| whoſe arm, and poliey have long mail fo fignal a igure.in every | 
| tranſaQion'of Europe. He inflamed the inhabitants ts by. every 
1 motive, rhich religious zeal, reſentment, or love of freedom 

FEI ould inſpire. Though the preſent - greatneſs. of the Spaniſh 
| . monarchy might deprive them of all courage, he till flattered 
them with the 'concurrence-'of the other” provinces, and with 
7 ; 2 aſſiſtance from neighbouring ſtates ; and he exhorted them, in 
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defence of their religion, their liberties, their lives, to endure | 
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ee eee eee or br. been Ms Git progetied the ene . 
defperite Uefttice of Harlem; a defence, which nothing but 
dle molt cohfuming famine could overcome; and which the 


i 55 
feveriged by the execution of more than two thouſand 2 


of the inhabitants *. This extreme ſeverity, inſtead of ſtriking 
tertor into the Hollanders, animated them by deſpair ; and the 
vigorous Fefiftaner made at Alcmaer, where Alva was finally 
repulſed" me wedd them that their inſolent enemies were not 
wholly invincible.” The duke, finding at laſt the pernicious 
effect of his violent counſels, ſolicited to be recalled from 
the government: - Medina-celi, / who was appointed his ſuc- 
ceflor,o refuſed to accept the charge: Requeſens, commendator 
of 'Caftile,/ was ſent from Italy to replace Alva; and this 
tytant departed from the Netherlands in 1574; leaving his 
name in execration to the inhabitants, and boaſting in his turn, 
that, during the courſe. of: five. years”. government, he had deli- 
vered above eighteen thouſand of theſe OY Ts into 
he ball of the exeetione 51 c iin ge 
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appeaſe. the violent hatred, which the revolted Hollanders had had 


entertained againſt the Spaniſh government; and the war con- | 

tinued as obſtinate as ever. In the ſiege of Leyden, . under- PE 

taken by the panne, the Dutch opened the dykes and 177 
ſluices, in order to drive them from that enterprize; and the 
very. peaſants were active in ruming their fields by an intinda- : % 
tion, rather than fall again under the hated tyranny of Spain. f 


But aotwithſtandiog this repulle, the governor ſtill purſued the 
var; and the conteſt ſeemed too unequal between ſo mighty a, 
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| | monarchy, 
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and however defended by ibe deſperute reſolution of — | 


reſolved to ſue for foreign aflifance, and to make applications 
to one or other of his great neighbours, Henry or Elizabeth. 
The' court of France was, hot exempt from the ſame ſpirit. of 


 tyratihy and Perſecution which prevailad.among the Spaniards ; 
Aud chat kingdom, tort by domeRtic-diflenſians, ſemod not to 
| enjoy, at preſent, either Jeifure or abLity 4e pay regard to 
"M4 foreign intereſts.” But England, long connected, both by com- 

| merce ind aiinte; with che Netherlands,” and now more con- 
. cerned in the fate Uf che revehied 

religion, ſcetbed 9 and a. 


provinces. by a fympathy in 


Elizabeth "had juliy nr Seat e 
governed tier Ein 


calamities. They ſent, therefore, u ſelemn embaſſy to Lon- 
don, conſiſting of St. Aldegonde, Douza, Nivelle, Buys, and 


Melken ; and after employing che malt humble Gpplications to 
the Queen, chey profered her the poſſvffim and ſovereignty of 
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rabeth to accept ſo liberal an offer. She was apprized of the 
injuries which Philip had done her, by his intrigues with the 
malcontents in England and Ireland“: She was diſpleaſed to ſee a 
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valence of the-catholics in the Low Countries: And the mari- — -FÞ 
time: ſituation.of thoſe provinces, as well as their command over 1579. 


the grent rivers, was an inviting circumſtance to a nation like 
the Eagzliſh, uo were beginning to cultivate commerce and 
caval power. But this princeſs, though magnanimous, had. 
never entertained the ambition of conqueſts, or gaining 
ww acquifitions;” and! the whole purpoſe of her vigilant and 
_ ativepolitics/was to maintain, by the moſt frugal and cautious 
expedients, che tranquillity of her own dominions. An open 
war wien che Spaniſh monarchy was the apparent conſequence 
of her ao ting the dominion of theſe provinces; and after tak- 
ing dhe inhabitants under her prbtection, ſhe. could never after- 
wards'm ur abandon them, but, however deſperate their 
defence might become, | the muſt embrace it, even farther than 
her convenience or inteneſt would permit. For theſe reaſons, 
| he refuſed; in poſitive terms, the ſovereignty profered her; but 
told the umbaſſadors, that, in return for the good-will which 
- the prince of Orange and the ſtates had ſhown her, ſhe would 
endeavour to-medtiate an agreement for them, on the moſt rea- 
ſonable'conditions. that could be obtained. She ſent accord- 
ingly ſir Henry Cobham to Philip; and e nde to him, 
the danger which he would incur of loſing entirely the Low 
Countries, f France could obtain the leaſt interval from her 
inteſtine diſorders, and find leiſure to offer her protection to 
thoſe mutinous ant diſcontented provinces. Philip ſeemed to 
take this remonſtrance/tin good part; but no accord enſued, 
and the war continued with the lame rage and violence as 
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22 A's P. fr. 5 e ite ache the Hollabdeis foam their” 


| ſuddenly, the Spanith* 


the Hollanders, as their protectors. A treaty, commonly 
_ called the pacification' of Ghent, was formed by common, agree- 


rr Get 1 


preſeiit deſperate fituation.” Requeſens, dhe governor, dying | 
for want of pay, 


and licentious for i command them, 
broke into a furious mutiny 5 and threw'every:thing into con- 


| fuſion,” They meked and pillaged the cities of Marftrioht and 


Antwerp, and executed great ſlaughter on the inhabitants: 
They threatened the other cities with a like fate: And all the 
provinces, "excepting Luxembourg. united: for mutual defence 
againſt their violence, and called in the prince of Orange and 


ment; where the removal of foreign troops, and the reſtora- 
tion of their ancient liberties, were the objects which the pra- 


vinces ſtipulated to purſue. Don John of Auſtria, natural bro- 
cher to Philip, being appointed governor, found, on his arrival 
at Luxembourg, that the ſtates had ſo fortifiedſthemſelves, and 


that the Spaniſh troops were ſo divided by their ſituation, that 


there was no poſſibility of reſiſtance; and he agreed to the terms 


required of him. The Spaniards evacuated the country; and 
theſe e eee eee eee eee from, their 
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of revenge and dominion governed the King of Spain, and 
while the Flemings were ſo ſtrongly agitated with reſentment 


of paſt, and fear of future injuries. The ambition of Don John, 
who coveted this great theatre for his military talents, engaged 
him rather to inflame than appeaſe the quarrel; and as he 
found the ſtates determined to impoſe very ſtrict limitations on 


_ Fs he broke all articles, ſeized Namur, and pro- 


« cured 


1 . lr . 1 ＋ * 


cured 328 ' wk of we Spaniſh a army 7 Mir _ late, 
| _ ehdowed with a lofty genius, and animated by: the proſperous - \ 


ſucceſſes of his' youth,- had opened his mind to vaſt undertak- 


ings; and "Jooking much beyond che conqueſt of the revolted 


* provinces, "bad projected to elpouſe che Queen of Scots, and to. 


+ acquire in her knight. the dominion of the Britiſh Kingdoms *. 


Elizabeth was aware of his intentions; and ſeeing now, from 
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the union of all the p provinces, a fair proſpect of their making a | 


long and vigorous defence againſt Spain, ſhe no longer ſerupled 


| 90 embrace the protection of their liberties, which ſeemed ſo 
intimately c with her own ſafety. After "ſending them 


Me a Tum of money, about tyenty. thouſand pounds, for the im- 


mediate ok their troops, ſhe concluded a treaty with them; 


in which ſhe ſtipulated to aſſiſt them with five thouſand foot and 
a thouſand horſe, at the charge of the Flemings ; and to lend 


them a Hundred thouſand pounds, on receiving the bonds of 
ſome of the moſt conliderable towns of the Netherlands, for 
her repayment Within the year. It was farther agreed, that the 
"commander of the Engliſh army ſhould be admitted into the 


council of the States; and nothing be determined concerning 
war or peace, without previouſly informing the Queen or him 


of i it; that they ſhould enter into no league without her conſent; 


that if any diſcord argſe among themſelves, it ſhould be referred 


to her e and that, if any princk, on any pretext, 


ſhould attempt hoſtilities againſt her, they ſhould ſend to her 
affiſtance an army equal to that which ſhe had employed in their 


defence. This alliance-was ſigned c on the 2 of] ee! 515 Re 1; ; 


One Wang Went to the Queen for entering into 


 trenty” with the States, was 0 ſent their throwing chem 
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0 H AP. Gs Jas: em at ras and mm ke 
the King of Spain believe, chat it was her ſole motive. Ihe 
SES. ART | repreſented to him, by her ambaſſador, Thomas Wilkes, that 
Ps eee | the had hitherto acted religioully the part of good. neighbour | 
N and ally; had refuſed the ſovereignty of Holland and Zealand, 
N Wes offered her; had advised the prince of Orange 40 ſubmit 
55 N to the King ;. and had even accompanied her counſel With 
op menaces, in caſe of bis Pee. She perſevered,” due faich id 
ih lame tnendhyintentions;. and, as a; proof of it, wouſd ven- 
11 | ture to interpoſe wich ber adyice for dhe compoſure, of the 
„ preſent differences: let Don John, hom the could not but 
regard as her mortal enemy, be recalled ; let me other prince, 
more popular, be fubſlituted in his place j let che Spaniſh armies 
be withdrawn ;, let the Flemings.be reſtored to their ancient 
Uberties and privileges: And if, after theſe eonceſſions, "they 
were ſti! obſtinate not to return to their duty, the promiſed to 
Join her arms with thoſe of the King of Spain, and force them 
to a compliance. Philip diſſembled his- reſentment againſt the 
Queen; and fil continued to ſupply Don John with money 
and troops. That prince, though once repulſed at Rimenant, 
. by the valour of the Engliſh. under Norris, and though oppoſed, 
| as well by the army of the States as by prince Caſimir, who 
| 1 had conducted to the Low Countries a great body of Gerdians, | 
7 paid by the Queen, gained a great advantage 0 over dhe Flemings | 

| | at Gewblours; : but was cut off in the midſt of his prolpetity by 

|; Poiſon, given him ſecretly, . as was ſuſpected, by orders from 

257 dreaded his r, The Prince af Parma ſuc- 
5 2 ceeded to the command; who, uniting valour and demency, 
negociation and mi xploits,” made Steat progreſs againſt 
the revolted Flemings, and advanced the progreſs of Ph * 

niards *. his e 2 well as PL has arms. % 28 oy 
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9 created him enemies, whom his arms and policy were not likely 
_— to ſubdue. The Queen of Scots, her antagoniſt and rival, 
: , and the. pretender to her throne, was, a priſoner in her hands; 
and by het impatience. and high ſpirit had been engaged in prac- ; 
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1 great commotion, England enjoyed a profound tranquillity; —— 


owing chiefly to the prudence and vigour of the Queen's admi- 
niſtration, and to the wiſe precautions, which ſhe employed in 


- goniſts, had connected their intereſts cloſely with her own, and 


a had” procured herſelf entire ſecurity from that quarter, whence % 
the moſt dangerous invaſions. could be made upon her. She 


faw in France her enemies, the Guiſes, tho* extremely powerful, 
yet counterbalanced. by the hugonots, Mer zealous partizans ; 
_ ad even hated by the King, who was jealous of their reſtleſs 
aud exorbitant ambition. The bigotry of Philip gave her juſt 


_ ground of anxiety; but the ſame bigotry bad happily excited 


the moſt obſtinate oppolition among his own ſubjects, and had 


- tices, Which 'afforded the Queen a pretence 'for rendring her 


confinement more rigorous, and for cutting off her communi- 
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000 


political 


0 api point, af which Sa all the 
o of that age; and the Ween's conduct in 


this particular, making allowance for the prevailing prejudices 


of the age, could ſcarcely be accuſed of ſeverity or imprudence. 


She eftabliſked' no inquiſition i into men's boſoms: She impoſed . 


no oaths of ſupremacy, except on thoſe who. received truſt or 
emolument from the public: And though the exerciſe of all 
reli E. 1 but the eſtabliſhed was prohibited by law, the violation 

7 H h 2 | of 


Aber meaſures By fupporting the zealous proteſtants in Scot- = 
ac, the had twice given them the ſuperiority over their anta- 


in 
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en 5 P. 1 ue gin d nber being Aa 1 

; 8 private houſes, was, in many inſtances; connived at; while, 
e the other hand, the catholics, in the beginning of her reign, 
wmewe Mete reluctance again going do church, or Trequenting 
the ordinary duties of public worſhip,” The popes: ſenſible that 

ius practice would by degrees teconcile all his partizans to the 

© reformed religion, laſtened the publication of the bull, excom- 
| municating the Queen, and freeing her ſubj jects from all oaths 


of allegiance; and great pains were taken b the emiſſaries of | 


Rome, to render the breach between the two religions as wide 
as poſſible, and to make the frequenting of proteſtant churches 
appear highly criminal in the catholics Theſe practices, with 
the rebellions, which enſued, encreaſed the vigilance and ſeve- 
_ rity of the government; but the Romaniſts, if their condition 
were compared with that of the Nonconformiſts in other coun- 


tries, and with their own maxims where they n e could 


not an complain. A * A or e 


. 1 


Tus Queen MOR} b more anxious to hots a 


Ari hand over the puritans; who, though their pretenſions 


were not ſo immediately dangerous to her authority, ſeemed to 


be actuated by a more unreaſonable obſtinacy, and to retain 

claims, of which, both in civil and eceleſiaſtical matters, it was, 
as yet, difficult to diſcern the full ſrope and intention. Some ſe- 
eret attempts of that ſect to eſtabliſh a ſeparate congregation and 


diſcipline, had been carefully repreſſed in the beginning of this 


reigns and when any of the eſtabliſhed clergy diſcovered a 


e to their FO by AY the legal habits © or cere- 


1 l p. 430. 4 | | s 
1 Walfingham's Letter in Barter, vol. ii. p. 1. Dada) p. . 
7 Suypes Life of Parker, p. 342. Ibid. Life of Grindal, p. 313. 


monies, 
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I monies, , the Queen h had ſhewn A, determined ee to al. 0 A. 5 
them by. fines and "deprivation * : - Though, her orders to that i '% . 


2 purpoſe had, by the protection which theſe ſectaries received wo 
| from ſome of of the, moſt, conſiderable courtiers, been frequently, 
| eluded. 
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Bur what chiefly” "tended to "ana Elaabett 5 0 be 
of ber "ſubjects, Was, her frugality, Which, though carried. 
| ſometimes to an extreme, led her not to amaſs treaſures, but - 
only to prevent impoſitions upon her people, who were at "EY 
time very | little accuſtomed t to bear the burtheng of r 


| the follnd on the crown, with their full ingerelt; though — 4 


| of theſe debts Had been contracted « even during the reign of her - 


father*: "Some loans, which, ſhe had exacted at the commencement 


- of her reigh, were repaid by her ; z,A practice i in that age ſome what 
unuſual u: And ſhe eſtabliſhed her credit on ſuch a footing, that 


no ſovereign in Europe could more readily | command Moy ſum,.. 
which the public exigencies might a at any t time require. Dur- 


is pea nt, England furniſhes 


ing t ceable © and uniform govern 
few 77 for bigory; and except the ſmall | part which 4 
Elizabeth took in foreign tranſactions, ere 5984 paſſed any 
occurrence, HED TOQUIreR 4 a particular e 4422 


— 


- This moſt Anne event in this perioe Was A ; ſeſſion of A Parka: 
parliament, held on the Bth of February, 15 Where debates ment. 


were ſtarted, which may appear ſomewhat curious and ſingular. 
Peter Wentworth, a puritan, who had ſignalized himſelf in 
former parliaments, by his free and undaunted ſpirit,. 225 


6 Heylin,'p. 165, 166, 


$ D*Ewes,. P. 245. Camden, p· 446. 
Deve, p. 246. 
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; . oe 5 truths: That i it was a mockery to call an aſſembly a patliamem, 
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this tells on Wich : end fiated Habla, lich FE on . 
che itidighation of the houſe, and gave great offence to the 
N and the mitiiſters. As" it ſeems to contain à rude 
| ſkelth bf thoſe principles of liberty, which happily gained af- 
terwards the aſcendant in England, it may not be improper to 
gie, in a few words, the ſubſtance of it. He premiſed, that 
the Very name of liberty is fweet; but the t thing itſelf is precious 
Deren the molt ineftimable treaſure : And that it behoved them - 
t de careful, leſt, ontentiig 0 with the ſweetneſs of 1 
he nate, they forego the ſubſtance, and abandon what of all 
_ eathily poſſeſſions was of the hi ghelt value to the Kingdom. | 
He then proceeded to obſerve, ne ſpeech in that 
| Houle, x privilege: fo uſcful both + to ſovereign and ſuljea, had | 
been formerly infringed 1 in many effentia) articles, and Was, C2 
. preſent, expoled to. the [molt i imminent . That it was 
_ uſual, hen any Lubje& of importante was 42 ye. 
if it regarded religion, to furmize, 2 78 
agreeable to the Queen, and thatithe 1 pang | 
them would draw dowh her indignation. upon their my 
1 had juſtiy afficmied the King's dilpleaſure to ben 
| 1 of death; and it was no wonder if men, even tho! 
urged by motives of conſcience and duty, ſhould be inclined to 
Sh - "top ſhort, when they found themſelves expoſed 10 ſo ſevere a 
penalty: That by the employing of this argument, the houſe 
dn incapacitated from ſerving their country; and even from 


— 


+ 5 bo {crving/the Queen herſelf; whoſe cars, beſieged by pernicious 


flatterers, were thereby rendered inacceſſible to the moſt ſalutary 


and yet deny it that privilege, which was ſo effential to its 


being, and without which it muſt degenerate into an abject 
N * d and diſimufation: That as the parliament 
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| mother groin of the laws, . CHAP 


JJ derive their being: That a. King was 379 


conſtituted ſuch hy las and though he was not dependant on 
_ mans de es he ſubordinate to God and the law, and was 
e alte heit preſeriptions, not his own will, the rule 
ol hiscondu@;: That even his commiſſion, a+ God's vicegerent, 
a. : eee, looſening, this obligation ; ; fince he was 
. thereby inveſted with authority to execute on earth the will of 
* 4 -* God, whith 1 is nothing but law and juſtice: That though theſe 
| "NY Turmiizes, of Aiſplealing the- Queen hy their proceedings, had 
5 15 71 impeached, zn a very ellential point, all freedom of ſpeech, a a 
h granted them. by a ſpecial law; yet was there a more 
_ Expreſs,and.;2 more dangerous invaſion made on their liberties, 
© by Tequent melſages from the thrane : That it had become a 
© praftice,. When the houſe, were entering on any queſtion, either” 
eccleſiaſtical, or emi, to bring an order from the Queen, inhi- 
bias chem abſolutely from treating of ſuch matters, and barring 
"ther all farther diſcuſſion gf theſe mamentous articles: That 
uh Prelates, emboldened by ber royal pratection, had aſſumed. 
 adedibive Fenner in all. queſtions of religions and required that 
every one ond implicitly ſubmit his to their arbitrary 
bor 15, | common: Th The love, which he hare his ſovereign;. 
A ſilent under ſuch abuſes, gor to ſacrifice, on 
8 ern fon, his duty to ſervile flattery and com- 
nd that, ag no carthly creature was exempt from 
. 1 neither M the Queen herſelf; but in impoſing this 
"2 ſervitude 8 n. Ber faithful commons, had committed a great, ang 
9 e 2855 * bexſelf and the whole realy". 1 
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5 er inge or liberty; — {le an ith ede nd 
| 38:9. formed; and ent ele e proper decoruin of att | 
. PR counſellors, without intereſting e 8 5 
ig wertete the Pete P the Toyerel Bet Ayer cube Mp 
r 3 th 
5 unuſual licence: They ſequeſtered Went 
„„ ; and committed him priffer 6 the rennt d 
VV ordered him to be examined by e 
5 4 2 | thoſe members who were allo members of the: en 
„ 4 report to be made next day ch 50 £7 "This: — 5 | 
e the ſtar-chamber, and "wearing the* Ape 6 oh 5 0 
VVV court, ſummoned Wentworth to” a] pear betp en 2nd 
7 ſwer for his behaviour.” But tho ic * e Siren Pad air = 
MA 1 Ns ſo little delicacy or procaution, in witty ER 
5 authority with chat of the Star=chainber ;* 
bE:- ſtood better the ptintiples of liberty; and ref | 
= EA counſellors any account of his conduct in bal ell 
We ſatisfied, that they acted, not as mEmbers of the privy*6 
3 9 but as a committee of the houſe * "4 nee eee, 
| oy nung thetigour and hardſhip of the Queen's :meſlages; 
"I D that" the committee Thewed erp be 
7 WP BIB Ra Other reigns, that e effa 
. * unprecedented, he Would hot agree de to Septet 
/ 0 7, os The iber or we affair was) hn 58 
C — — mots, infory 
IT ma, eg ber cee grace ra rs he det: 
Nt + i in ber dd 10 hiv plied inithe e 


„d -<bliging dem to: 


n houſe Tenfible of her Majeſty's good- 
»# i wee an 0 gengy ren teig che imdignakon, chich me might 
. eee conceive at the temerſty df chelr member: Buthe informed 
bk. ] -"rhewth, that they had not the liberty of ſpeaking what and of 
o Abeypledfes;” and that indifcreer freedoms, uſed ir a that 
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per Piltiiſtirnieint, | "He warnen them, therefore, not to 
PTS her the" Queen's clemency; leſt ſhe be conſtrained 
e bpittrary to der mclingtion, -26'turh an n unſucceſsful Tenity into. 
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5 2 n ere eee, 
5 cn tame uud ub ve. Iifſtead f à bill, -wHidh was At 
bro #ee fit introduc tor the reformation of the church, they were 
5 ay * contented to e's a petition to her majeſty for that purpoſe: 
And when the told them, that ſhe would give orders to her 
lere to amend all abuſes, and if they were negligent, ſhe 
Pur herſelf, by her ſupreme power and authority over the 
church, give ſuch. redreſs as would entirely ſatisfy the nation ; 
$57 155 fs . parliament willingly acquieſced in this lovereign and 
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| 55 Es en, eee, Af airs of Scotland, — Ler- 
oO r | | 2 Men te ngen e Conſpiracizs i in Eng- 


| * molt abblute ſecurity, Which | Elizabeth CHAP. 


5 during her whole. reign, neyer exem exempted her 
und attention; but che ſene began now to be 
and dangers gradually multiplied on her from 
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"as eraggerated. This reproach, however, they muſt bear 
© from poſterity, that, - by the very nature of their inſtitution, 
. were engaged to pervert learning, the only effectual remedy 
againſt ſuperſtition, into a nouriſhment of that infirmity ; and 
as their erudition was chiefly of the ecclefiaſtical and ſcholaſtic 
kind {though a few members have cultivated polite literature) 
they were only't the more enabled, by that acquiſition; to refino 
away the plaineſt dictates of morality, and to erect a regular 
ſyſtem of caſuiſtry, by which prevarication, perjury, and every 
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_ and i defended. | 
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Elizabeth, excited many ſe r 
it behoved the holy father to, 


commanded them to reſiſt the Queen's pſurpation; and:many -- © 
© Romaniſts were apprehenſi ve, that, by this, deut they were | 2 5 
- obliged: in conſcience, even though no favourable 1 or | 
offered, to rebel againft her, and tat nd "dangers 1 nor ar 9555 1 
ties could free them from this indiſpenſable duty.  But'Parſons * F. 
and Campion, two jeſuits,, were ſent over with, — 32 
and explanation of the doctrine 3 and they: _aught their diſci- _ 
We that, though the bull was ; for ever. binding on Elizabeth 1 9 oo 
and her partizans, it did not oblige the i to. obedience, 1 
except when the ſovereign pontiff ſhould think proper, by a ne 
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feſſing his guilt, he was publicly - executed. His execution 95 
was ordered at the very time, when the duke of Anje on was 
in England, and proſecuted, with the greateſt appearance of 
ſucceſs, his marriage with the Queen; ; and this ſeverity was 
probably intended to. appeaſe her proteſtant ſubjects, and to 
ſatisfy them, that, Whatever meaſures ſhe might purſue, ſhe 
never would 1 from che Principles of che e N 
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beret entirely dropped his pretenſions to Elizabeth; and that Xl. 


-- princels, though her ſuitor was, near twenty-five years. younger 1581. 
+ than; herſelf, and had no knowledge; of her perſon but by Negociations 


155 8 deſeriptions;- was till pleaſed with the image, Which wit ches 
-... his addreſſes/afforded her, of love and tenderneſs. The duke, 1 


5 i order to forward: his ſuit, beſides employing his brother's 
„ ſent over Simier, an agent of his own; an artful 
mad, of agreeable converſation, who, ſoon remarking the 
7.9 n huniour,” amuſed; her with gay diſcourſe; and inſtead 
1 of: ſerious. political reaſanings, which, he found, only awakened . 
55 35, © her: ambition, and hurt hie maſter's intereſts, he introduced 
3 x; "every ment all che topics of paſſion and of gallantry. The 
: 8 Plesſhre, Which ſhe found in this man's ſociety, ſoon produced 
* TUNER neg: e and amidſt the greateſt hurry of 
: die her moſt confidential miniſters had not ſuch ready 
atceſe to her perſon, as had Simier, who, on. pretence of nego- 
8 entertained ber with accounts of the tender attachment 
% derne her by the duke of Anjou. The earl of Leiceſter, who 
5 had never before been alarmed with any courtſhip payed her, 
and whoalways truſted that her love of dominion would prevail 
over her inclination to marriage, began to apprehend, that ſhe 
Was at laſt caught in her own ſnare, and that the artful encou- 
_ ragement, which ſhe had given to this young ſuitor, had un- 
. awares engaged her affections. To render Simier odious, he 
avyailed himſelf of the credulity of the times, and ſpread reports, 
that that miniſter had gained an aſcendant over the Queen, not 
by any natural principles of her conſtitution, but by incanta- 
tions and love potions. Simier, in revenge, endeavoured to. 
diſcredit Leiceſter with the Queen; ; and he revealed to her a 
ſecret, which none of her courtiers dared to diſcover, that this 
nobleman. 
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enbaſfy cunüſting of Francis de Bourbony prince of Dauphiny, II. 
'F Ee *6onfiderable-noblemen; and as the Queen had in'a 3865 
21 7-H n manner the power of: preſcribing what terms ſhe pleaſed, rhe 
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 pfoof | of ber Mill remaining uncertainty, gdded a clauſe, that 
_- ſhe'was not bound to compleat the marriage, till further articles, 
8 which were not ſpecified, Would be agreed on between the par- 
dies, and till the King of France be certified of this agreement. 

Soon et, the Queen ſent over Walſ ngham, as ambaſ- 
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n not yt d Carry 
matters to a final concluſion; and/fhe-confined Walſingbam, in 
| ——:.:. ict af at eee 
between France and, England. eur with: 
* mitted to hold le on that 8 no ſooner had 
: | rions r 12 . 


Sacks make the marriage with the 3 e hs wit 3 

N out the marriage The French court, pleaſed with this change 

of reſolution, broke off the conferences cPnocraing the league, 

bye and opened a negociation for the marriage. But matters had 

a | not long proceeded. in this train, before he Queen again 


àeclared for the league in 1 0 be "AIDAN and 


« Digges, p- 37 396, 408, 416. 2 'b Ibia- p. 33%/%6⸗ö 
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ordered Walfwghara to mmm for chat Purpoſe, 
Befire: he had-leifure to bring this. point to maturity, he was 
inne by a gew change of reſolution ; and not only the 


_ - euntivf France; but Walſingham himſelf, Burleigh, and all the 


Wiſeſt winiſters of Elizabeth, were in amaze, doubtful where 
Denn between — nn _— love pa ambitions, 
eee 1 70 aA x 
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'" atentions, from a new conteſt between her reaſon, and her rul- 
8 The duke of Anjou expected from her ſome 
money by which he might be enabled to open the campaign in 
- Benders ;; and the Queen herſelf, , though her frugality made 
| ber lens reluQant,/ was ſenſible.that this ſupply was neceſlary ; 
8 1 aach ſhe was at laſt induced, after much heſitation, to comply 
| 12 with his requeſt She ſent him a preſent of an hundred thou- 
and crowns; by which, joined to his own demeſnes and the 
Ty aſſiſtance of his brother and the Queen dowager, he levied an 
ump, and took the field againſt the prince of Parma. He was 
ſucceſsful ; in raiſing the ſiege of Cambray; and being choſen by 
the Mates governor of the Netherlands, he put his army into 
winter quarters, and came over to England, in order to 
proſecute his ſuit to the Queen. The reception, which he 
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met with, made him expect entire ſucceſs, and gave him 


hopes, that Elizabeth had ſurmounted all ſcruples, and was 
finally determined to make choice of him for her huſband. In 
the midſt of the pomp, which attended the anniverſary of her 


coronation, ſhe was ſeen, after long and intimate diſcourſe with ber 


him, to take a ring from her own finger, and to put it upon 


2 Digges p- 408, # Digges, P. 357» 387, 388, 409, 426, 430. 
Rymer, xv. p. 793. | h 


Vol. V. L1 nis; 


15th Novem- 


his maſters, informing them of this great event; and the inha- 


regarded the Queen as a kind of tutelardivinity; cg er | 


HISTORY OF NOLAN. 
his; 1 all die petit 


r "eotletiadea, cat =I 3 
e nad given ith a ptomiſe rriage — por 
of Sno her intention to all e ee St. Aldegonde, 
ambaſſador from the Kites," diſpatched? immediately A letter to 


bitants of Antwerp, who, as well as the other Flemings, 


joy by bonefires and the diſcharge of their great ordnance . 
puritan of Lincoln's-Inn had written a paſſionate book, pr 
he intituled, The Gulph in which England will be forallowed 
by "the French Marriage.“ He was apprehended dd pro- 
ſecuted by order of che Queen, and was'cohdemiied\to-16ſe his 
* hand as a libeller; "Buch Wag the'tonflaney and loyalty of 
the man, that, immediately after the ſentence was Executed, 
be took off his hat with hie other hand, and waving it over hi 


bead, erica God fave che Odeen. :e Wen dur, 
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Br notweithſtändiüg His attachment, which Fiizaberk ſo 


} ' openly. diſcovered to the duke of Anjou, the combat of her 
| ſentiments was not entirely over; and her ambition, as well 


as prudence, rouſing . itſelf by intervals, ſtill filled her breaſt 
with doubt and heſitation. Almoſt all the courtiers, whom ſhe 


truſted and favoured, Leiceſter, Hatton, and Walfingham, diſ- 
covered an extreme averſion to the marriage; and the ladies of 


her bed- chamber made no ſeruple of oppoſing her reſolution 


with the moſt zealous remonſtrances 25 Among other enemies 


to the match, ſir Philip, ſon of ſir Henry Sidney, lord 
deputy of Ireland; and nephew to Leiceſter; a young man the 
moſt 8 of that age; declared himſelf: And he uſed 


x Camden, p. 486. 'Thuan. lib. 74. 1 Canes, p. 486. 
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che freedom to vxite her a letter, in which he diſſuaded her. CHAP. 


XLII. 


from her preſent, reſolution, with an unuſual elegance of expreſ= uy 


ſion, as well. as force. of, reaſoning. .,, He, told her, that the 
ſecurity. of her government depended entirely on the affections 


4 her, proteſtant ſubjects; and ſhe could not, by any meaſure, 
more effectually diſguſt them chan by eſpouſing a prince, who 


vn ſon of the perfidious Catherine, brother to the cruel and 
perfidious Charles, and who. had himſelf embrued his hands in 
the blood of the innocent and defenceleſs proteſtants : That the 
catholics were her mortal enemies, and believed either that ſhe 


had originally. uſurped: the crown, or was now lawfully depoſed 


by the pope's bull of excommunication; and nothing had ever 


ſo much elevated their hopes as the proſpect of her marriage 


with the duke of Anjou: That her chief ſecurity at preſent, 
againſt the efforts of ſo numerous, rich, and united a faction, 
was, that they poſſeſſed no head ho could conduct their dan- 
gerous enterprizes; and ſhe herſelf was raſhly ſupplying that 
defect, by giving an intereſt in the kingdom to a prince, whoſe 
education had zealouſly attached him to that communion : That 


tough he was a ſtranger to the blood royal of England, the 
diſpoſitions of men were now ſuch, that they preferred the 


religious to the civil connections; and were more influenced by 
ſympathy. in theological opinions than by the principles of legal 
and hereditary government: That the duke himſelf had diſco- 
vered a very reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit; \ and having often vio- 
lated | bis Nogales to his elder brother nad his, ſovereign, there 
remained no hopes that he would paſſively ſubmit to a woman, 
whom, he might, in quality of huſband, think himſelf intitled 
to command: That the French nation, ſo populous, ſo much 
abounding in ſoldiers, o full of nobility, who were devoted 
to arms, and, for ſome time, accuſtomed to ſerve for plunder, 
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| preferably to the maxims of policy or the prejudiees of religion; 


arb rab Ach bn : 
nippty iin with sh e e 


che plain hone ph wed eB Oi, en. 
tivating the affectibns of her pebple, 
reign ſecure and happy; and Wewer proba var 
to multiply upon her, the famic-inivindble-rampatt was {ll able 


to-prote&t and defend her: That fo Jotig as the throne df Pranee 


was filled by Henry or his-poſterity;/ it was in vain eo hope, 
that tlie ties of bidood womuid enſute ce amity of at kingdom, 


and if ever the crown devolved on the due of Anjou, che con- 
junction of France and England would prove a-burtheny rather 
than a protection, to the latter kingdem: That the example of 
her ſiſter Mary was ſufficient to inſtruct her in the danger of 
ſuch connections; and to proves Mat the affection and confi- 
dence of che Engliſh could never be maintained; where they had 
fach reaſon to apprehend leſt their intereſts: ſhould every mo- 

ment bo ſacrificed to thoſe of. a foreign and hoſtile nation: That 
notwithſtandibg theſe great inconvemencics, diſcovered by paſt 
experience, the houſe of Burgundy, it muſt'be confeſſed, was 
more popular in the nation than the family of France; and, 


What was of chief moment, Philip was of the fame” communion 


with Mary, and was connected with her by this great band of 
intereſt and affection: And that however the Queen might 
remain childleſs, even though old age'thould grow upon her, 
the ſingular felicity and glory of ler reign would preſerve her 
from contempt; the affections of her ſubjeQs, and thoſe of all 
the proteſtants in Europe, would defend her from attacks; and 


her own prudence, without other aid or afliſtance, would baffte 
all the efforts of ber moſt malignant enemies 
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Tuer reflechons kept the Queen in great anxiety” and i irre- 
ſolution; and ſhe was obſerved to paſs ſeveral nights' without 
any ſleep. or. repoſe, At laſt her ſettled habits of prudence' and 
ambition prevailed over her tem potary inclination ;* and having 
ſent for the duke of Anjou, ſhe had a long conference with 
bim in private, where ſhe was ſuppoſed to have: made him 

apologies for breaking her former engagements. He expreſſed 
great diſguſt on his leaving her; threw away the ring which 
ſhe had given him; an@ittered many curſes on the mutability 
of women and of iſlanders *. Soon after, he went; over to his 
government of the Netherlands; loſt the confidence of the States 
by a raſſi and violent attempt on their liberties ; was expelled 
that country; retired into France; and there died. The Queen, 
by timely reflection, ſaved herſelf from the numerous miſ- 
chiefs, which muſt have attended ſo imprudent a marriage: 


And the diſtracted ſtate of the French monarchy prevented her 


from feeling any effects of that reſentment, which ſhe had 


reaſon to dread, from the affront ſo wantonly put upon chat 
* family. 


\ 


Tur anxiety of the Queen, from the attempts of the Engliſh 
catholics, never ceaſed during the whole conrſe of her reign; 
but the variety of revolutions which happened in all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, were the ſource ſometimes of her hopes, 
| ſometimes of her apprehenſions. This year the affairs of 

Scotland ſtrongly engaged her attention. The influence, which 
the earl of Lenox, and James Stuart, who. now aſſumed the 
title of earl of Arran, had acquired over the young King, was 


but a ſlender foundation of authority; while. the generality of 


the nobles, and all the preachers, were ſo much diſcontented 


k Camden, p. 486. | 
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with their adminiftration. The aſſembly of the church appointed 


a folemri faſt; of which, one of the avowed reaſons was' the 


danger. in which the King ſtood from the company of wicked | 
| perſons, :. And on that day, the pulpits reſounded with decla- 


mations againſt Lenox, Arran, and all the King's . preſent 


- counſellors. When the minds of the people were ſufficiently 


Auguſt 23. 


prepared by theſe lectures, a conſpiracy of the nobility was 
formed, probably with the concurrence of Elizabeth, for ſeizin g 


the perſon of James at Ruthven, a ſcat of the earl of Gowry; 


and the deſign, being kept ſecret, ſucceeded without any oppo- 
ſition. * The leaders in this enterprize were, the earl of Gowry 


himſelf, the earl of Mar, the lords Lindeſey and Boyd, the 


maſters of Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of Dunfermline, 
Paiſley, and Cambuſkenneth. The King wept when he found 
himſelf detained a priſoner ; 3 but the maſter of Glamis ſaid, 


« No matter for his tears: Better that boys ſhould weep than 
« hearded men: * An expreſſion which James could never 
afterwards forgive But notwithſtanding his reſentment, he 


found it neceſſary to ſubmit to the preſent neceſſity. He pre- 


tended an entire-acquieſcence in the conduct of the aſſociators; 
acknowledged the detention of his perſon to be acceptable ſer- 


vice; and agreed. to ſummon both an aſſembly of the church 


and a convention of eſtates, in order to tk that enterprize. 


Tre. allembly, "I; they had eſtabliſhed it as an invio- 


lable rule, that the King, on no account and under no pretence, 
ſhould ever intermeddle in eccleſiaſtical matters, made no 


ſeruple of taking civil affairs under their ies, and of 


1 Sporſwood, p. 319. bid. p. 320, 
| 13 deciding 
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aeckdirig on this occaſion, that the attem pt of the enn 


was acceptable to all that feared God, or tendered the preſer- 


vation of the King's perſon, or proſperous ſtate of the realm. 
They even enjoined all the clergy to recommend theſe ſenti- 
ments from the pulpit; and they threatned with eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures every man, who ſhould oppoſe the authority of the 
confederated lords. The convention, being compoſed chiefly 
of theſe lords themſelves, added their ſanction to theſe pro- 
ceedings. Arran was confined a priſoner to his own houſe : 

Lenox, though he had power to reſiſt, yet rather than excite a 
civil war, or be the cauſe of bloodſhed *, choſe to retire into 
France, where he ſoon after died. He perſevered to the laſt 
in the proteſtant religion, to which James had converted him, 
but which the Scotch clergy could never be perſuaded that he 
had fincerely embraced. The King ſent for his family, reſtored 
His ſon to his paternal honours and eſtate, took care to eſtabliſh 
the fortunes of all his other children ; and to his laſt moments 
never forgot the early friendſhip, which he had borne their 
father: A ſtrong proof of the good diſpoſitions of that prince”. 


No ſooner was this revolution known in England, than the 


Queen ſent fir Henry Cary, and fir Robert Bowes to James, in 


order to congratulate him on his deliverance from the perni- 
_ cious counſels of Lenox and Arran; to exhort him not to reſent 
the ſeeming violence, committed on him by the confederated 
lords; and to procure from him permiſfion for the return of 
the earl of Angus, who, ever ſince Morton's fall, had lived in 
England. They eaſily prevailed in procuring the recall of 
Angus; and as James ſuſpected, that Elizabeth had not been 


n Spotſwood, p. 322. 0 Heylin's Hiſt. Preſbyter. p. 227. Spotſwood. 
? Spotſwood, p. 328. | 
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exticely. uaacquaipted wich the project of bis detention, he 


„ thought proper, befare the Engliſh ambaſſadors, to diſſemble 
| his xeſentment againſt the authors of it, Soon after, La Mothe- 
Fenelon, and Menneville, appeared as ambaſſadors from France : 
Their errand was to enquire concerning the ſituation of the 


King, make profeſſions of their maſter's friendſhip, confirm 


the ancient league with France, and procure an accommoda- 
tion between James and the Queen of Scots, This laſt propo- 


ſal gave great umbrage to the clergy; and the aſſembly had 
already voted the ſettling of terms between the mother and fon 


to be a moſt wicked undertaking. The pulpits reſounded with 


declamations againſt the French ambaſſadors; particularly Fene- 
lon, whom they called the meſſenger of the bloody murderer, 
meaning the Duke of Guiſe: And as that miniſter, being 
knight of the Holy Ghoſt, wore a white croſs. on his ſhoulder, 
they commonly denominated it, in contempt, the badge of 
Antichriſt. The King endeavoured, though in vain, to repreſs 
theſe inſolent reflections; but 1 in order to make the ambaſſadors 


ſome compenſation, he deſired the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to 


give them a ſplendid dinner before their departure. To pre- 
vent this entertainment, the clergy appointed that very day for 


a 4 faſt; and finding that their orders were not regarded, 
they employed their ſermons in thundering curſes on the magi- 


ſtrates, who, by the King's direction, had put this mark of 


reſpect on the ambaſſadors. . They even purſued them after- 
Wards with the cenſures of the church; and it was with diffi- 


culty they were prevented from iſſuing the ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt them, on account of their ſubmiſſion to royal, 
preferably to clerical, authority“. 


2 Spotſwood, p. 324- 
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WH At encreaſed' their alarm with regard Wi PO "PAR. CHAP. 
tion between' James and Mary, was, that the Engliſh ambaſ- ris LH 

ſadors ſeemed to concur with the Freuch in this propoſal; and . 

the clergy were ſo ignorant as to credit the ſincerity of the pro- 

feſſions made by the former. The Queen of Scots had often 

made overtures to Elizabeth, which had been entirely neglected; : 

but hearing of James's detention, ſhe wrote a letter in a more x «ter of 

pathetic and more ſpirited: ſtrain than uſual; craving the aſſiſt- — Ei- 

ance of that princeſs, both for her own and her ſon's liberty. 

She ſaid, that the account of the prince's captivity had excited 

her moſt tender concern; and the experience, which ſhe herſelf, 

during fo many years, had of the extreme infelicity attending 

that ſituation, had made her the more apprehenſive, leſt a like 

fate ſhould purſue her unhappy offspring: That the long train 

of injuſtice which ſhe had undergone; the calumnies to which 

ſhe had been expoſed; were ſo grievous, that, finding no place 

for right or truth among men, ſhe was reduced to make her laſt 

appeal to heaven, the only competent tribunal between princes 

of equal juriſdiction, degree, and dignity: That after her 

rebellious ſubjects, ſecretly inſtigated by Elizabeth's miniſters, 

had expelled her from the throne, had confined her to priſon, 

had purſued her with arms, the had voluntarily thrown herſelf 

under the protection of England; fatally allured by thoſe 

reiterated- profeſſions of amity which had been made her, and | | 

by her confidence' in the generoſity of a friend, an ally, and a [! 

kinfwoman: That not content with debarring her from her 

preſence, with ſupporting the uſurpers of her throne, with con- 

tributing to the deſtruction of her faithful ſubjects, Elizabeth | | 

had reduced her to a worſe captivity than that from which ſhe had 1B 

eſcaped, and had made her this cruel return for the unlimited ö 

confidence, which ſhe had repoſed in her: That though her 
Vol. V. f Mm reſentment 
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than to uſe ſome diſappointed efforts. for her deliweranoe, 


unhappy to herſelf, aud fatal to others, ſhe found the rigours 


of conſinement daily multiplied upon her; and at length carried 
to ſuch a height as ſurpaſſed the bounds of all human patience any 
longer to endure them: That the was cut off from all commu- 
nication,” not only with the reſt of mankind, but with her only 


fon; and her maternal fondneſs, which was now more enlivened 
by their unhappy ſympathy in ſituation, and was her ſole 


remaining attachment to this world, | deprived even of that me- 


lancholy ſolace, which letters or meſſages could give: That the 


bitterneſs of her ſorrows, ſtill more than her cloſe confinement, 
had preyed upon her health, and had added the infufferable 
weight of bodily infirmity to all thoſe other calamities, under 
which ſhe. laboured: That while the daily experience of her 


maladies opened to her the comfortable proſpect ef an approach- 
ing deliverance into a region where pain arid ſorrow are no 
more, her enemies envied her that laſt oonſolation; and having 


fecluded her from every joy on earth, had done what in them 
lay to debar her from all hopes in her future and eternal 


exiſtence: That the exerciſe of her religion was refuſed her; 


me uſage of thoſe ſacred rites in which ſhe had been educated; 


the commerce with thoſe holy minifters, whom heaven had 


appointed to receive the acknowiedgment of ur tranſgreſſions 


and to ſeal our penitence'byra ſolemn re- admiſſion men 
favour and forgiveneſs: That it was in vain to complain of the 
rigours of perſocution exerciſed in other kingdoms; when a 
Queen, and an innocent woman, was excluded from an indul- 
gence which never yet, in the moſt barbarous countries, had 


been denied to the meaneſt and moſt obnoxicus malefactor: 
That could ſhe ever be induced to deſcend from that royal 
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dignity 
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Dignity in which providence. had placed her; or depart. from C 
her appeal to Heaven, there was only one other tribunal, to 
which ſhe would appeal from all her enemies; to the juſtice and 
Humanity of Ehzabeth's own breaft, and to that lenity, which, 
uninfluenced by malignant counſel, the would naturally be 
induced to exerciſe towards her: And that ſhe finally intreated 
Her, to reſume her natural diſpoſition, and to reflect on the ſup- 
port, us well as comfort, which ſhe might receive from her 
bon and herſelf, if, joining the obligations of gratitude to the 
ties of blood, ſhe would deign to raiſe them from their preſent 
melantholy ſitustion, and reinftate them in _ ene and 
e to which ey were entitded *. | 


| RuctdanrH.: was al to obſtruct Mary's 8 
| chiclybecauſc ihe foreſawan unhappy alternative attending that 
event. If this princeſs recovered any conſiderable ſhare of 
authority in Scotland, her reſentment, ambition, zeal and con- 
nections, both domeſtic and foreign, might render her a dan- 
_ gerous/ neighbour to England, and enable her, after ſuppreſſing 
the proteſtant party among her ſubjects, to revive thoſe preten- 
Gons, which ſhe had formerly advanced to the crown, and 
which her partizans/in both kingdoms ſtill ſupported with great 
induſtry and aſſurance. If ſhe was reinſtated in power, with 
{ach ſtrict limitations as could not be broken, ſhe might be diſ- 
guſted with her ſituation ; and flying abroad, form more deſ- 
perate attempts than any ſovereign, who had a crown to 
hazard, would willingly undertake. Mary herſelf, ſenſible of 


theſe difficulties, and convinced by experience, that Elizabeth 
would for ever debar her the throne, was now become more 


Camden, p. a | 
M m 2 | | humble 
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"repreſſed "thoſe ſentiments of ambition. and indignation, | by 
which ſhe was formerly ſo much actuated, ſhe was willing 
to ſaerifice all her hopes of power and grandeur, in order 
to obtain a little liberty; a bleſſing to which ſhe very naturally 
aſpired with the fondeſt impatience. ' She propoſed, therefore, 
that ſhe ſhould be aſſociated with her ſon in the title of the 
crown of Scotland, but that the adminiſtration ſhould remain 
ſolely in him: And ſhe was content to live in England, in a 


private ſtation, and even under a kind of reſtraint; but with 


ſome more liberty, both fer exereiſe and company, than' ſhe 
had enjoyed, ſince tae firſt diſcovery of her intrigues with the 
duke of Norfolk. But Elizabeth, afraid left ſuch a looſe me- 
thod of guarding her would facilitate her eſcape into France or 


Spain, or, atleaſt, would encourage and encreaſe her partizans, 


and enable her to conduct thoſe intrigues; to which ſhe had 


already diſeovered ſo ſtrong a propenſity, was ſecretly deter- 
- mined to deny her requeſts; and though ſhe feigned to affent 
to them, ſhe well knew how to diſappoint the expectations of 
the unhappy princeſs. | While Lenox maintained his authority 


in Scotland, ſhe never gave any reply to all the applications 
made to her by the Scottiſh Queen *: At preſent,” when her 


oven creatures had acquired poſſeſſion of the government, ſhe 

vas refolved to throw the odium of the refuſal upon them; and 
pretending, that nothing farther was required to a perfect accom- 
modation, but the concurrence of the council of ate in Scotland, 


ſhe ordered her ambaſſador, Bowes, to. open the negociation 


for Mary's. liberty, and her aſſociation with her ſon in the title 
to ſhe crown. Though ſhe ſeemed to make this conceſſion to 


Mary, ſhe refuſed her the liberty of ſending any ambaſſador 


+ Jebb, vol, ii. p. 540. | of 
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of her own; and that princeſs could eaſily n Som 
this circumſtance, what would be the reſult of the pretended 


negociation. The privy council of Scotland, inſtigated by the 


clergy. rejected all treaty; and James, who was now a captive - 
in their hands, affirmed, that he had never aſſented to an afſo- + 


ciation with his mother, and that the matter. had never gone 
farther than ſome looſe propoſals for that FORO 


"Tus affairs i eee not long on the preſent © 


footing. James, impatient of reftraint, made his eſcape from 
his keepers ; and flying to St. Andrews, ſummoned his friends 
and partizans to attend him. The earls of Argyle, Marſhal, 
| Montroſe, and Rothes, haſtened to pay their duty to their ſove- 
reign; and the oppoſite party found themſelves unable to reſiſt ſo 
powerful a combination. 'They were offered a pardon, upon 
their ſubmiſſion, and an acknowledgment of their fault, in 
ſcizing the King's perſon, and reſtraining him from his liberty. 

Some of them accepted of the terms: The greater number, 

particularly Angus, Hamilton, Mar, Glamis, left the country; 
and took ſhelter in Ireland or England, where they were pro- 
tected by Elizabeth. The earl of Arran was recalled to court ; 
and the malcontents, who could not. brook the authority of 


Lenox, a man of virtue and moderation, found, that, by their 


reſiſtance, they had thrown all power into the hands of a perſon, 


whoſe Mark were as violent as his manners were pro- 
fligate "> 


ELIZABETH wrote a letter to James; in which ſhe quoted a 


moral ſentence from Hacrates, and indirectly reproached him 


t MS. in the Advacates' Library, A. 3. 28. p. 401. from the Cott, Lib. Calig, e. 9. 
w Spatſwood, p. 325, 326, & ſeq. 


f with 
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TI's "Y prey incotiftancy, . bnd er dis tagged James, 
— in his reply, juſtified his meaſures ; and retaliated, by tutning 
1533: two paſſagvs of Iſocrates againſt her. She next ſent Walſing- 
ham in an embaſſy to him; and her chief purpoſe in employing 
that aged miniſter in an errand, where ſo little buſineſs was to 
be tranſa ed, Was to learn, from a man of ſo much pen _ 
and experienes, the real charncter of James. This young, 
' prince poſſeſſed good parts, though not accompanied with that © 
vigour aud induſtry which his Nation, required: aud as he 
excelled: in general diſcourſe and converſation, Walfingham 
entertained a higher idea of his talents than be was afterwards 
found, when real buſineſs was tranſked, to have fully merited . 
The acoount which he gave his miſtreſs, induced her to treat 
. Ian than the had hitherto 
_ inclined to yor thn. 


PL Tus Kits: cnc pete e U yaa eels . 
| 6664/6 pufnmént where it was enacted, that no clergyman 
Nould preſame, in his fermons, to utter falſe, untrue, vr ſcan- 
dalous fayings againſt the King, the council, or the public 
' whvaſar6s,)or te meddle, in an improper manner, with the 
affairs of his majeſty and the ſtates . The clergy, finding that 
the pulpit would be no longer a ſanctuary for them, were 
extremely ed: They ſaid, that the King was become 
popiſh in his Heart and they gave their adverſaries the epithets 

of groſs libertines, belly gods, and infamous perſons * The 
e violent conduct of. Arran ſoon brought over the popularity to 


their ide, THE carl of l W. though ——_— for the late 


5 Melvil, p · 140, 141. "ARE vol. iii. p. 165, 


7: Meleil, P. 168. | Jebb, vel. l. P. 336 | » Spotſwood, p. 333. 
_ = Ibid. p. 3 e 


attempt, 
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attempt, was committed to priſon, was tried on be accu- 
ſatioms, -condemned, and executed. Many innocent perſons 
ſuffered from the tyranny of this favourite z and the baniſhed 
lords, being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, now found the time favour- 
able for the recovery of their eſtates and authority. After they 
had been foiled'in one attempt upon Stirling, they prevailed in 
another; and being admitted to the King's NY were par- 
domed; and — to his liner | 


"Satin was da 6550 authority; PRES of; that ae 
and title which he had uſurped; and the whole country ſeemed 
to be compoſed to tranquillity, Elizabeth, after oppoſing, dur- 


ing ſome time, the credit of this favourite, had found it more 


expedient, before his fall, to compound all differences with him, 
by means of Daviſon, a miniſter whom ſhe ſent to Scotland: 
But having more confidence in the lords, whom ſhe had helped 
to reſtore, ſhe was pleaſed with this alteration of affairs; and 
maintained a' good correſpondence with the new court and 
miniſtry of James. : 


Ti E8E revolutions in Scotland would haye been regardedas of 
{mall importance to the repoſe and ſecurity of Elizabeth, had her 
own ſubjects been entirely united, and had not the zeal of the 


catholics, excited by conſtraint more properly than perſecution, 


daily threatened her with ſame dangerous inſurrection. The 
vigilance of the miniſters, particularly of Burleigh and Wal- 
ſingham, was raiſed in proportion to the activity of the mal- 
contents ; and many arts, which had been blameable in a more 
Peaceable government, were employed, in detecting conſpira- 
cies, and even diſcovering the ſecret inclinations of men. 
Counterfeit letters were written in the name of the Queen of 
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CHAP.” des ee abe, Beigltih-exiles, and privately oonveyed to the | 
2 houſes of the catholies: Spies were hired to obſerve the actions 
1594 and diſcourſe of ſuſpected perſons: Informers were coun- 
tenanced: And though the ſagacity of theſe two great miniſters 
helped them to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe intelligence, 
many calumnies were; no doubt, hearkened to, and all the 
fſudjecta, particularly the catholics, kept in the utmoſt anxiety 
and inquietude. Henry Piercy, eatl of Northumberland, 
brother to the earl beheaded ſome years before, and Philip 


Howard, earl of Arundel, ſon of the unfortunate duke of Nor- 
folk, fell under ſuſpicion; and the latter was, by order of the 
council, confined to his on houſe. Francis Throgmorton, a 
private gentleman, was committed to cuſtody, on account of a 
letter which he had written to the Queen of Scots, and which 
was intercepted.” Lord Paget and Charles Arundel, who had 
been engaged with him in treaſonable defigns, immediately 
_ withdrew beyond ſea. Throgmorton confeſſed, that a plan for 
an invaſion and inſurrection had been laid; and though, on his 
trial, he was deſirous of retracting this confeſſion, and imput- 
ing it to the fear of torture, he was found guilty and executed. 
Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, having promoted this con- 
| ſpiracy, was ordered to depart the kingdom; and Wade was 
ſent into Spain, to excuſe his diſmiſſion, and to defire the King 
to ſend another ambaſſador in his place : But Phalip would not 
ſo much as admit the Engliſh ambaſſador to his preſence. 
Creighton, a Scotch Jeſuit, coming over on board a veſſel which 
was ſeized, tore ſome papers, with an intention of throwing 
them into the ſea; but the wind blowing them back upon the 
. _ ſhip, they were pieced together, and diſcovered ſome danger- 
ous ſeorets n 


d Camden, p. 499. 1 
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Many _ theſe - conſpiracies were, with great appearance * CH AP. 
. imputed to the intrigues of the Queen of Scots *; and . e 
as her name was employed in all of them, the council hobade, 1564 
that they could not uſe too many precautions againſt the danger - 
of her claims, and the reſtleſs activity of her temper. She was 
removed from under the care of the earl of Shrewſbury, who, 
though vigilant and faithful in that truſt, had alſo been indul- 
gent to his priſoner, particularly with regard to air and exer- 
ciſe: And ſhe was committed to the cuſtody of fir Amias Paulet 
and fir Drue Drury; men of honour, but inflexible and rigid 
in their care and attention. An aſſociation was alſo ſet on foot 
by the earl of Leiceſter and other courtiers; and as Elizabeth 
was beloved by the whole nation, except the more zealous 
catholics, men of all ranks willingly flocked to the ſubſcription 
of it. The purport of this aſſociation was to defend the Queen, 
to revenge her death or any injury committed againſt her, and 
to exclude from the throne all claimants, . whatever title. they 
might poſſeſs, by whoſe ſuggeſtion, or for whoſe behoof, 
any violence ſhould be offered to her majeſty *, The Queen of 
Scots was ſenſible, that this aſſociation was levelled againſt her ; 


and to remove all ſuſpicion from eons ſhe alſo deſired leave 
to ſubſcribe it. | 


ii en, that ſhe might the more diſcourage mal- 23d Nov. 

contents, by ſhewing them the concurrence of the nation in her — — 
favour, ſummoned a new parliament; ; and ſhe met with that 
dutiful attachment, which ſhe expected. The aſſociation was 
confirmed by parliament; and a clauſe was added, by which 
the Queen was empowered to name commiſſioners for the trial 


© Strype, vol. iii. p. 246. 4 State Trials, vol. i. p. 122, 123. 
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4 Wy any invaſion, inſurtection, or aſſaſſination againſt her: Upon 


* 


condemnation, pronounced by theſe commiſſioners, the guilty 
perſon was excluded from all claim to the ſucceſſion, and was 


farther puniſhable, as her majeſty ſhould direct. And for 
greater ſecurity, a council of regency, in caſe of the Queen's 


violent death, was appointed to govern. the kingdom, to ſettle 
the n geen r for aber 0 


A SEVERE law was alſo a 3 cafuics and popiſh 
prieſts: That they ſhould depart the kingdom within forty 


- days; that thoſe who ſhould remain beyond that time, or ſhould 
afterwards return, ſhould be guilty of treaſon; that thoſe who 


harboured or relieved them ſhould be guilty of felony ; that 


thoſe who were educated in ſeminaries, if they returned not in 


ſix months after notice. given, and ſubmitted not themſelves - 


to the Queen, before a biſhop or two juſtices, ſhould be guilty 


of treaſon: And that if any, fo ſubmitting themſelves, ſhould, 
within ten. years, approach the Queen's court, or come within 
ten miles of it, their ſubmiſſion ſhould be void. By this law, 
the exerciſe of the catholic religion, which had formerly been 
prohibited under lighter penalties, and which was, in many 


inſtances, connived at, was totally ſuppreſſed. In the ſubſe- 


quent part of the Queen s reign, the law was ſometimes exe- 
cuted, by the capital puniſhment of priefts ; and though the 
partizans of that princeſs aſſerted, that they were puniſhed for 


their treafon, not their religion, - the apology muſt only be 
underſtood in this ſenſe, that the law was enacted on account of 
the treaſonable views and attempts of the ſe, not that every 


* 27 Eliz, cap. 1. f Thid. cap. 2. 
individual, 
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adividual, who ſuffered the penalty of the law, was convicted fi 4 f. 
of treaſon'®. The catholics, therefore, might now with juſtice 


1534. 


complain of a violent perſecution ; which, we may ſafely affirm, 
in ſpite of the rigid and bigotted maxims of that age, not to be 


the beſt method of converting them, or of reconciling them to 


*%. 


the eſtabliſhed government and religion. 


Tur parliament; beſides artniag the Queen with theſe 
powers, granted her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths. 
The only circumſtance, in which their proceedings were diſ- 
agreeable to her, was an application, made by the commons, 
for a farther reformation in eccleſiaſtical matters. Yet even in 
this attempt, which affected her, as well as them, in a delicate 
point, they diſcovered how much they were overawed by her 
authority. The majority of the houſe was puritans, or inclined 
to that ſet"; but the ſevere reprimands, which they had 
already, in a ſeſſions, met with from the throne, deterred 
chem from introducing any bill concerning religion; a pro- 
ceeding which would have been interpreted as an incroachment 
on the prerogative: They were content to proceed by way of 
humble petition, and that not addreſſed to her majeſty, which 
would have given offence, but to the houſe of lords, or rather 
the biſhops, who had a ſeat in that houſe, and from whom alone 


| 5 

r Some even of thoſe who defend the Queen's meaſures, allow that in ten years 
fifty prieſts were executed, and fifty-five baniſhed, Camden, p. 649. 

* Beſides. the petition after-mentioned, another proof of the prevalency of the 
puritans among the commons was their paſſing a bill for the reverent obſervance of 
Sunday, which they termed the Sabbath, and the depriving the people of thoſe amuſe- 
ments, which they were accuſtomed to take on that day. D'Ewes, p. 335. It was 
a ſtrong ſymptom of a contrary ſpir t in the upper houſe, that they propoſed to add 


Wedneſday to the faſt days, and to prohibit entirely the eating of fleſh on that day. 
D'Ewes, p. 373. 
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5 CH ap. they were willing to receive all advances towards reformation ': 
. A ſtrange departure from what we now nens to be the 
1584 , inen ele 


Days commons e in \ theip tumble petition, that no 
biſhop ſhould exerciſe his function of ordination but with the 
conſent and concurrence of ſix preſbyters : But this demand, 
as it really introduced a change of eccleſiaſtical government, Was 
firmly rejected by the prelates. They deſired, that no clergy- 
| man ſhould be inſtituted into- any benefice, without Previous 

"A warning being given to the pariſh, that they might examine whe- 
I ther there lay any objection to his life or doctrine: An attempt 
towards a popular model; which naturally met with the fame 

fate. In another article of the petition, they prayed, that the PS 

biſhops. ſhould not inſiſt. upon every ceremony, or deprive 
incumbents for omitting. part of the ſervice: As if uniformity 

in public worſhip had not been eſtabliſhed by law; or as if the 
prelates had been endowed- with a diſpenſing power. They 
complained of abuſes, which prevailed, in pronouncing the 
ſentence of excommunication, and they entreated the reverend 
fathers to think of ſome law for the remedy of theſe abuſes : 

Implying, that thoſe matters were too. high for the commons of 

themſelves to meddle with them. 


Bur the moſt material artiole, which the commons touched 
upon in their petition, was the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and 
: the oath ex officio, as it was called, exacted by that court. 

This is a ſubject of ſuch importance, as to merit ſome. expla- 
nation. 


. | | t D'Ewes, p. 357. 
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Tux firſt primate after the Queen's acceſſion, was Parker; C H A p. 


a man rigid in exacting conformity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 


— mmmumand 


and in puniſhing, by fines or deprivations, all the puritans, Tue Ce. 


who attempted to innovate any thing in the habits, ceremonies, aſtical court. 


/ 


or liturgy of the church. He died in 1575; and was ſucceeded 
by Grindal, who, as he himſelf was inclined to the new ſect, 
was with great difficulty brought to execute the laws againſt 
them, or to puniſh the nonconforming clergy. He- declined 
obeying the Queen's orders for the ſuppreſſion of prophecyings, 
which, ſhe apprehended, had become ſo many academies of 
fanaticiſm; and for this offence, ſhe had, by an order of the 


Star Chamber, ſequeſtered him from his achiepiſcopal function, 


and confined him to his own houſe. Upon his death, which 
happened 1n 1583, ſhe determined not to fall into the ſame error 
in her next choice; and ſhe named Whitgift, a zealous church- 
man, who had already ſignalized his pen in controverſy, and 
who, having in vain attempted to convince the puritans by 
argument, was now reſolved to open their eyes by power, and 
by the execution of penal ſtatutes. He informed the Queen, 
that all the ſpiritual authority, lodged in the prelates, was 
inſignificant without the ſanction of the crown; and as there 
was no eccleſiaſtical commiſſion at that time in force, he engaged 
her to iſſue a new one; more arbitrary than any of the former, 
and conveying more unlimited authority *. She appointed 
forty-four | commiſſioners, twelve of whom were eccleſiaſtics; 
three commiſſtoners made a quorum ; the juriſdiction of the 
court extended over the whole kingdom, and over all orders 
of men; and every circumſtance of its authority, and all its 
methods of proceeding, were contrary to the cleareſt principles 


k Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p- 410. | 
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en * of law and RAE” equity. The anne were empowered 


0 viſit and reform all errors, hereſies, ſchiſms, in a word to 

| regulate all opinions, as well as to puniſh all breach of unifor- 
mity in the exerciſe of public worſhip. They were direQed to 
make enquiry, not only by the legal methods of juries and 
witneſſes, - but by all other means and ways, which they could 
deviſe; that is, by the rack, by torture, by inquiſition, by 
impriſonment. - Where they thought proper to ſuſpect any per- 
ſon, they might adminiſter to him an oath, called ex Officio, by 
which he was bound to anſwer all queſtions, and might thereby 
be obliged to accuſe himſelf or his moſt intimate friend. The 
fines, which they levied, were merely diſcretionary, and often 
occafioned the total ruin of the offender, contrary to the efta- 
bliſhed laws of the kingdom. The impriſonment, to which 
they condemned any delinquent, was limited by no rule but 
their own pleaſure. They aſſumed a power of impoſing on the 
clergy what new articles of ſubſcription, and conſequently of 
faith, they thought proper. Though all other ſpiritual courts 
were ſubject, ſince the reformation, to inhibitions from the 
ſupreme courts of law, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were 
exempted from that legal jurĩſdiction, and were liable to no con- 
troul. And the more to enlarge their authority, they were 
empowered to puniſh all inceſts, adulteries, fornications; all 
outrages, miſbehaviours, and diſorders in marriage: And the 
puniſhments, which they might inflict, were according to their 
wiſdom, conſcience, and diſcretion. ' In a word, this court 
was a real inquz/ition; attended with all the iniquities, as well 
as cruelties, inſeparable from that tribunal. And as the juriſ- 
diction of the eccleſiaſtical court was deſtructive of all law, 
ſo 1ts erection was deemed by many a mere uſurpation of this 
imperious princeſs; and had no other foundation than a clauſe 


of 


* 


nenn een. : 
of a ſtatute, reſtoring the ſupremacy to the crown, and em- 
powering the ſovereign to appoint commiſſioners for exerciſing 
that prerogative. But prerogative in general, and eſpecially 


the ſupremacy, were ſuppoſed in that age to involve powers, 


which no law, precedent, or reaſon could limit and deter- 
mine. | | | 


Bor though the commons, in their humble petition to the 
' prelates, had touched fo gently and ſubmiſſively on the eccle- 
ſiaſtical grievances, the Queen, in a ſpeech from the throne at 
the end of the ſeſſion, could not forbear taking notice of their 
preſumption, and reproving them for thoſe murmurs, which, 
for fear of offending her, they had pronounced ſo low as not 
directly to reach her royal ears. After da ſome general 


thanks for their attachment to her, and making profeſſions of 
affection to her ſubjects, ſhe told them, that whoever found 
fault with the church threw a ſlander upon her, ſince ſhe was 


appointed by God ſupreme ruler over it, and no hereſies or 


ſchiſms could prevail in the kingdom but by her permiſſion and 
negligence : That ſome abuſes muſt neceſſarily have place in 
every thing; but ſhe warned the prelates to be watchful ; for 
if ſhe found them careleſs of their charge, ſhe was fully deter- 
mined to depoſe them: That ſhe was commonly ſuppoſed to have 
employed herſelf in many ſtudies, particularly philoſophical 
(by which, I ſuppoſe, ſhe meant theological) and ſhe would 
confeſs, that few, whoſe leiſure had not allowed them to make 
profeſhon of ſcience, had read or reflected more: That as the 
could diſcern the preſumption. of many, in curiouſly canvaſſing 
the ſcriptures, and ſtarting innovations, ſhe would no longer 


endure this licence; but meant to guide her people, by God's 


rule, in the juſt mean between the corruptions of Rome and 
| | the 
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C HA r. theefrors of modern ſectaries: And that as the Romaniſis were 
—— the inveterate enemies of her perſon, ſo the other innovators 
15%. were dangerous to all kingly government; and under colour of 

preaching the word of God, preſumed to exerciſe 3 private 


judgment, and to the actions of the prince . 


- FRoM the whole of this trenſution,/ we- may obſerve, that 
3 the commons in making their general application to the prelates, 
as well as in ſome particular articles of their petition, ſhowed 
themſelves wholly ignorant, no leſs than the Queen, of the 
principles of liberty and a legal conſtitution. And it may not 
be unworthy of remark, that Elizabeth, fo far from yielding to 
the diſpleaſure of the parliament againſt the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion, granted, before the end of her reign, a new commiſ- 
ſion 3 in which ſhe enlarged, rather than reſtrained, the powers 
1 of the commiſſioners. 

Dont NG this ſeſſion of parliament, there was diſcovered a 
| conſpiracy, which much encreaſed the general animoſity againft 
* | the catholics, and ſtill farther widened the breach between the 
"Neb religious parties, William Parry, a catholic gentleman, had 

received the Queen's pardon for a crime, by which he was 
expoſed to capital puniſhment; and having obtained permiſſion 
to travel, he retired to Milan, and made open profeſſion of his 
religion, which he had concealed while he remained in England. 
He was here perſuaded by Palmio, a jeſuit, that he could not 
I perform a more meritorious action, than to take away the life 
of his ſovereign arid his benefaQreſs ; the nuncio, Campeggio, 
when conſulted, approved extremely of this pious undertak- 


| See note at the end of the volume. in Rymer, tom, xvi. 
p. 292, 386. 40c. OW 
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ing; and Parry, though ſtill agitated with doubts, came to C HA P, 
Paris, with an intention of paſſing over to England, and exe- _ * . 


cuting his bloody purpoſe. He was here encouraged in the 


deſign by. Thomas' Morgan, a gentleman of great credit i in, the 
party; and though Watts and ſome other catholic prieſts told 
him, that the enterprize was criminal and ic pions, he pre- 
ferred the authority of Raggazzoni, the pope's nuncio at Paris, 
and determined to perſiſt i in his reſolution. He here wrote a 


letter to the pope, which was conveyed to cardinal Como; he 


communicated his intention to the holy father; and craved his 
abſolution and paternal benedliction. He received an anſwer 
from che cardinal, by which he perceived that his purpoſe was 
extremely applauded; and he came over to England with a 


full deſign of carrying it into execution. So deeply are the 


ſentiments of morality engraved in men's breaſts, that it is 
difficult even for the prejudices of falſe religion totally to efface 
them; and this bigotted aſſaſſin reſolved, before he came to 


extremity, to try every other expedient for alleviating the per- 


ſecutions, under which the catholics at that time laboured. He 
found means of being introduced to the Queen; aſſured her 
that many conſpiracies were formed againſt her ; and exhorted 
her, as ſhe tendered her life, to give the Romaniſts ſome more 
indulgence in the exerciſe of their religion: But leſt he ſhould 
be tempted by the opportunity to aſſaſſinate her, he always came 
to court unprovided of every offenſive weapon. He even 
found means to be elected member of parliament; and hav- 
ing made a vehement ſpeech againſt the ſevere laws enacted this 
laſt ſeſſion, was committed to cuſtody for his freedom, and 
ſequeſtered from the houſe. His failure in theſe attempts con- 
firmed him the more in his former reſolution; and he commu- 
nicated his intentions to Nevil, who entered zealouſly into the 
Lor, V. O 0 | deſign, 
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ecufſch. N Book, he pod eg BY Dir. Aich, Werwhids 
Keatzd k Ercinzt, RrVed färther to Sate All their Krüples, 
Vim bez of Vie mürtler of un bereiten Printe; And Having 

grecd to Möst the Wern, White THe miculd be tüking the ak 
oh Forfeback, Mey reſolved, if they cbuld not wake Weir cſefptes 
ts Rerißce their five; in füffnng a duty, ſo Agrecable, bs they 
Fmagined, 16 the will of God aid to white region. But While 
ies Wie witching un opportariity for the execution of their 


- purpoſe, itte earl of Weſttnöreland Bappened bs die in ele; 
I as Nevil was next heir to thi Aikofly, de begin 5 Ster 


tain hopes, that, , by doing ſome > Keodpthble Fervith to the Guten, | 
bo. mig ht retbver the « eſtate and hon ours, Which Had been for- 
8 by ihe rebellion 6f che aſt karl. He betrayen the whole 
ey. to the mitifters ; And Parry, being thrown into 
priſon, confeſfed the gut. dan Wen, Kats Wie Jury ode 
tried him. The letter from catdinal Como being produced in 
court, fit Parry narrative beyotid all qusſfion; aud that 
eri A, Baring 18200 Tentence of drache, füffered the 
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Tues * dense "how Appeakeg every where, as ihe” 
Vefdft of that Bigbited Spirit by Which, che two religions, 
efpecially che Katfiblic, Were ar this time actuatedl. Somerville, 
a entteban bf the Eunty 'of Wirwie, Tmewkit difordered in 
his 0 üderflanditig, Rad Heath ſo much ef the merit attüfning 
the alfaffination * 15 Keretics and 1 perfecutors, that he ene to 


London with a view of & dee the Deer; but * 


State Trials, vol. i. p, 103.& eq: Strype, vol. iii. 5. 450 & 6 
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betrayed bit defgo by fome extraxagances, he er bre inzo FEOF 
priſons! and there periſhed by a voluntarx death f. About the 
ſame time, Baltazar Gerard, a a Burgunqian, undertook, — Th . 25 
executed the ſame deſign againſt the prince of Orange; an the Low 
that great man periſned at Delf, by the hangs of a deſpe= © 
rate aſſaſſin, who, with a reſolution worthy of a better cauſe, 
dacrificed his own life, in order to deſtroy the famous reſtorer 
and protector of religious liberty. The Flemings, who regarded 
that prince as their father, were filled with great ſorrow, as 
well-yhen they conſidered the miſerable end of ſo brave a 
patriot, as their own forlorn condition, from the loſs of 10 
powerful and prudent a leader, and from che rapid progreſs of 
the Spaniſh arms. The prince of Parma had made every year 
great advances upon them, had reduced ſeveral of the provinces 
to obedience, and had laid cloſe ſiege to Antwerp, the richeſt and 
moſt populous city of the Netherlands, whoſe ſubjection, it was 
foreſeen, would give a mortal blow to the already declining 
affairs of the revolted provinces. The only hopes, which 
remained to them, aroſe from the proſpect of foreign ſuccour. 
Being well acquainted with the cautious and frugal maxims of 
Elizabeth, they expected better ſucceſs in France; and in the view 
of engaging Henry tc to embrace their defence, they tendered him 
Sy the ſovereignty of their provinces. But the preſent condition FA 
of that monarchy obliged the King to reject ſo advantageous an 
offer. The duke of Anjou's death, Which, he thought, would 
| have. delivered him from the intrigues of that prince, .plunged 
| binf ro; the deepeſt diftreſs ; ; and the King of Navarre, a pro- 
feſſed hugonot, being next heir to the crown, the duke of 
Guiſe took thence occaſion to revive the catholic league, and 


as 
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283 us unge Henry, by the moſt violent expedients, to ſeek the 


# txclalion of that brave and virtuous prince. Henry himſelf, 
chough a zealous eatholic, yet, becauſe he declined. complying 


Sing with cheir precipitate meaſures, became an object of averſion to 


the league; and as his zeal, in practiſing all the ſuperſtitious 
obſervances of the Romiſh church, was accompanied. with a 
very licentious enduct im private life, the catholie faction, in 
contradiction to che moſt familiar experience, embraced thence 
the pretext of repreſenting his devotiom as mere hypocriſy and 
deceit. Finding his. authority to decline, he was obliged to 
declare war againſt the hugonots, and to put arms into the 
hands of the League, whom, both on- account of their dangerous 
pretenſions at home, and their cloſe alliance with Philip, he 
ſecretly regarded as his more dangerous enemies. Conſtrained 
by the ſame policy, he-dreaded the danger of aſſociating him- 
ſelf with the revolted proteſtants in the Low Countries, and 
was obliged: to renounce that inviting occaſion. of revenging 
himſelf for all the hoſtile intrigues and enterprizes of Philip. 


Tux ſtates, reduced to this extremity, ſent over a ſolemn 
embaſly to London, and made anew an offer to the Queen, of 
acknowledging her for their ſovereign, on condition. of obtain- 
ing her protection and aſſiſtance. Elizabeth's wiſeſt counſel- 
tors were divided in opinion with regard to the conduct, which. 
ſhe ſhould hold in this critical and important emergence. Some 
adviſed her to reject che offer of the ſtates, and repreſented the 
imminent dangers, as well. as injuſtice, attending the acceptance 
of it. They ſaid, that the ſuppreſſion of rebellious ſubjects 
was the common cauſe of all ſovereigns, and the encouragement 
of a revolt in the Flemings might prove the example of a like 


pernicious licence in the 5 That eng princes were 
| 38 ; bound 
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dound by the lows ef e Supreme Being not to an 
fubſects, the people never were entitled to forget all duty to 
cheir ſovereign, or transfer, from every fancy or diſguſt, or 

even from the juſteft ground of complaint, their obedience to 
any other maſter: That the Queen, in the ſuccours hitherto 
afforded the Flemings, had conſidered them as labouring under 
_ oppreſſion, not as entitled to freedom; and had intended only 
to admonitſh Philip not to perſevere in his tyranny, without any 
view of raviſhing from him theſe provinces, which he enjoyed 
by hereditary right from his anceſtors : That her ſituation in 
Ireland, and even in England, would afford that powerful 
' monarch ſufficient opportunity of retaliating upon her; and ſhe 
muſt henceforth expect, that, inſtead of ſecretly fomenting 
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faction, he would openly employ his whole force in the pro- 


tection and defence of the catholics: That the pope would un- 
doubtedly unite his ſpiritual arms to the temporal ones of Spain: 
And that the Queen would ſoon repent her making ſo preca- 
rious an acquiſition in foreign countries, by expoſing her own- 
dominions to the moſt imminent a 2 


Or counſellors of Flizabeth mg. A contuary * 
nion. They aſſerted, that the Queen had not, even from 
the beginning of her reign, but certainly had not at preſent, 
the choice, whether ſhe would embrace friendſhip or hoſtility 
with. Philip: That by the whole tenor of that prince's conduct 
it appeared; that his ſole aims were, the extending of his 
empire, and the entire ſubjection of the proteſtants, under the 
ſpecious pretence of maintaining the catholic faith: That the 
provocations, which ſhe had already given him, joined to his 


1 Camden, p. 507, Bentivoglio, part 2. lib, iv. 
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. of- polieys -vould. for ever reader, him. her im- 


ſubdued his xevolted 
tubjeds, he would uedaubtedly fall, with he whole force of 
his united.empire, on ber defenceleſs ſtateg . That the gnly que- 
lion mas, whether he would maintain a war, abroad and ſup- 
pbned-by.oies ar wait till the ſubiection of all the canfegerates 
of England ould ire her gnemiss leidure. to begin their hoſli- 
Aaics in the bowels, of, that kingdom : That the reyolted 


Provinces, thopgh in a declining condition, poſſeſſed fill can- 


diderable force; and by ithe aſhiſtange af England, by the 


advantages of their ſituatian. and by their inyetetate antipathy 
0 Philip, might fill be enabled to maintain the conteſt againſt 


he Speatiſh monarchy ; That their maritime power, united to 


che Queen's, would give her entire ſecurity on that fide from 


which alone dhe could the aſſaulted, and wapld even enable her 
to mike imrad n Philip's dominions, both in Eurqpe and the 
Indies: That a war which -was-aeceflary, could never be ynjuſt; 
and ſelf-defence was cancerned, as well in warding cextain 

dangers at a diſtance, as in xepelling any immediate invaſion : 
And that, ſince hoſtility with Spain was the 'unavoidable con- 


ſequenee of the preſent intereſts. and ſituations, of the two mo- 


: -narchies, it were better to compenſate that danger and loſs | 


by the e of ſuch important ln to the Epglih 
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the conſequenees attending each extreme, was inclined to ſteer 
a middle courſe; and though ſuch conduct is ſeldom prudent, 
ſhe was not, in this reſolution, guided by any prejudice or 
miſtaken affection. She was determined not to permit, without 


* Camden, p. 50%. Bentivoglio, part 2. lib. iv. 
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| oppoſitioh, the total ruin of the revelied provinces, whoſe CHAP, 
interelts ſhe deemed 10 cloſely cbnnected With her own: Bur I, 


foreſeeing, thit the acceptatite of their fovereignty Would 
oblige her tö tinploy her whole Wrcr in their defence, would 
give umbtage to het neighbours, and would expoſe her to the 

reproach of ambition and ufurpation, imputations which the 

had hitherto carefully avoided, the immediately rejected this 

offer. She concluded à league with the Rates on the following 

conditions: That the ſhould ſend over an army to cheir affiſtance, 

of five thouſand foot and a choufand horſe, and pay them dur- 

ing the wer; that the general, and two others, whom the fhonld 
appoint, thould be adinitted inte the eneil of che States; that 
neither party thould make peaee without che conſont of the 

dcthier; chat her expences Thould be refunded after the conclu- 
fron of the War; and that the towns of Fluſhing and the Brille, 
with the eaftle of Rammekins, Mould, in the mean time, be 


configned into her hands, 'BY way of Boner. 


Fun Queen knew, that this meaſure would immediately 
engage her in open hoſtilities with Philip; yet was not ſhe ter- 


rified with the view of the ꝓreſent greatneſs of that ambitious 
monarch. The continent of Spain was at that time rich and 
populous; und the late addition of Portugal, beſides ſecuring 
internal - tranquillity, had annexed an opulent kingdom to 
Philip's dominions, had made him maſter of many ſettlements 
in the Eaſt-Indies and of the whole commerce of thoſe regions, 
and had much increaſed his naval power, in which he was be- 
fore chiefly deficient. All the princes of Italy, even the pope 
and the court '6f Rome, were reduced to a kind of ſubjection 
undder him, and ſeemed to-poſſeſs their ſovereignty on-fomewhat 


precarious terms. The Auſtrian branch in Germany, with 
3. h their 
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their dependant principalities, was cloſely connected with him, 
and was ready to ſupply him with troops for every enterprize. 
All the treaſures of the Welt- Indies were in his poſſeſſion; and 
the preſent ſcarcity of the precious metals in every country of 
Europe, rendered the influence of his riches the more forcible 
and extenſive. The Netherlands ſeemed on the point of relap- 
ſing into ſervitude; and ſmall hopes were entertained of their 
withſtanding; thoſe numerous and veteran armies, which, under 
the command of the moſt experienced generals, he employed 
againſt them. Even France, which was wont to counterbalance 
the Auſtrian greatneſs, had loſt all her force, from inteſtine 
commotions; and as the catholics, the ruling party, Were 000 
connected with him, he rather expected thence an ail 
tation, than a diminution, of his power. Upon the whole 
ſuch prepoſſeſſions were every where entertained concerning the 
force of the Spaniſh monarchy, that the King of Sweden, when 
he heard that Elizabeth had openly embraced the defence of the 
revolted Flemings, ſcrupled not to ſay, that ſhe had now taken 
the diadem from -her head, and had adventured it upon the 
doubtful chance of war *. Let was this Princeſs rather cautious 
than enterpriſing | in her natural temper : She ever needed more 


to be impelled by the vigour, than reſtrained by the prudence 


of her miniſters : But when ſhe ſaw an evident neceſſity, ſhe 
braved danger with magnanimous courage; and truſting to her 
own conſummate wiſdom, and to the affections, however 
divided, of her people, ſhe prepared herſelf to reſiſt, and even 
to allault, the whole force of the catholic monarch. 0 


Tux earl of Leiceſter was * over to Holland, at the head 
of the Engliſh auxiliary forces. He carried with him a Hplendid 


» Camden, p. 508. 4 
retinue; 
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retinue ; being accompanied with the young earl of Eſtex, is 
| ſon»in-law, the lords Audley and North, Sir William Ruffell, 
fir Thomas Shirley, fir Arthur Baſſet, fir Walter Waller, fit 
Gervaſe Clifton, and a feledt troop of five hundred gentlemen. 
He was received, on his arrival at Fluſhing, by his nephew 
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ur Philip Sidney, the governor; aud every töwn, through 


which he paſſed; expreſſed their joy by acdamations and 
triumphal arches, as if his preſence and the Queen's prote&ion 
had brought them the moſt certain deliverance. The States, 


and knowing the intereſt which Leiceſter poſſeſſed with her, 
conferred on him the title of governor and captain- general of 


deſirous of engaging Elizabeth fill farther in their defence, 


the United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and 


treated him, in ſome reſpects, as their ſovereign. But this ftep 

had a contraty effect to what they expected. The Queen was 
diſpleaſed with the artifice of the States, arid the ambition of 
Leiceſter, She ſeverely reptimanded both; afid it was with 
ſome difficulty, that, after _—_— ne ſubttiſſions, they 
Wyo to A N her. a 


| Az ERfCA was regarded as the chief bins of Philip s power, 
as well as the moſt defenceleſs part of His dominions; and Eli- 
zabeth, finding that an open breach with that monarch was 
_ tinavoidable, reſolved not to leave him urimoleſted on that quar- 
'ter. The great ſueteſs of the Spaniards and Portugueze in both 

Indies had excited a ſpirit of emulation in England; and as the 
progreſs of commerce, {till more that of colonies, is flow and 
gradual, it was happy, that a war, in this critical period, had 
opened a more flattering proſpect to the avarice and ambition 
of the Engliſh, and had tempted them, by the view of ſudden 
and exorbitant profit, to engage in naval enterprizes. A fleet 
TR Fs "Pp | "0 
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See RY TO to W de Spaniards in the Welk by 
Indies: Two thouſand three hundred golunteers, beſides ſea- 


men, engaged on board of it: Sir Francis Drake was appointed 
admiral; Chriſtopher Carliſle commander of the land forces. 


They took St. Jago, near Cape Verde, by ſurprizez and found 


in it plenty of proviſions, but no riches. They ſailed to Hiſ- 
paniola ; and eafily making themſelves maſter of St. Domingo 


by aſſault, obliged the inhabitants to ranſom their houſes by a 


ſum of money. Carthagena fell next into their hands after 
5; ſotme more: reſiſtance; and was treated in the ſame manner. 


They burned St. Anthony and St. Helens, two towns on the 


coaſt of Florida. Sailing along the coaſt of Virginia, they 


found the ſmall remains of a colony, which had been planted 
there by fir Walter Raleigh, and which had gone extremely to 
decay. This was the firſt attempt of the Engliſt to form ſuch 


ſettlements; and though they haye ſince ſurpaſſed all European 


nations, both in the ſituation of their colonies, and:in the noble 


principles of liberty and induſtry, on which they are founded; 


they had here been ſo unſucceſsful, that the miſerable-planters. 


abandoned their ſettlements, and prevailed on Drake to carry 


them with him to England. He returned with ſo much riches 


as encouraged the volunteers, and with ſuch accounts of the 
Spaniſh wenkneſe in thoſe countries as ſerved extremely to 


enflame the ſpirits, of the nation to future enterprizes. The 
great mortality, which the climate had produced in his fleet, 


was, as is uſual, but a feeble reſtraint. on the avidity and ſan- 
guine hopes of young adventurers *. It is thought that 


Drake's fleet firſt introduced the uſe of tobacco into Eng- 
land. | | 
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TAE enterprizes of Leiceſter were much leſs fncoalabul: than C H A p. 
thoſe of Drake. This man poſſeſſed neither courage nor capa= XIII. 
city, equal to the truſts repoſed in him by the Queen; and as 1586. 
he was the only bad choice ſhe made for any conſiderable em- | 
ployment, men naturally believed, that ſhe had here been 
influenced by an affection ſtill more partial than that of friend- 
ſhip. He gained at firſt ſome advantage in an action againſt the 
Spaniards; and threw ſuccours into Grave, by which that place 
© was enabled to make a vigorous defence: But the cowardice of 
tte governor, Van Hemert, rendered all theſe efforts uſeleſs. 

He capitulated after a feeble reſiſtance; and being tried for his 
conduct, ſuffered a capital puniſhment from the ſentence of a 
court martial. The prince of Parma next undertook the ſiege 
of Venlo, which was ſurrendered to him, after ſome reſiſtance. 
The fate of Nuys was more diſmal; being taken by aſſault, while 
the garriſon was treating of a capitulation. Rhimberg, which 
was gatriſoned by twelve hundred Engliſh, under the command 
of colonel Morgan, was afterwards beſieged by the Spaniards; 
and Leiceſter, thinking himſelf too weak to attempt raiſing the 
ſiege, endeavoured to draw off the prince of Parma by forming 
another enterprize. He firſt attacked Doeſberg, and ſucceeded: 
He then ſat down before Zutphen, which the Spaniſh general 
thought ſo important a fortreſs, that he haſtened to its relief, 
He made the marqueſs of Guaſto advance with a convoy, which 
he intended to throw into the place. They were favoured by a 
fog; but falling by chance on a body of Engliſh cavalry, a 
furious action enſued, in which the Spaniards were worſted, 
and the marqueſs of Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great 
reputation and family, was ſlain. The purſuit was ſtopped by 
the advance of the prince of Parma with the main body of the 
Spaniſh army; and the Engliſh cavalry, on their return from 
| P p 2 | the 
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ce bed found thei . by * | 
_ loſs of Sip Philip Sidney, who, being mortally wounded in the 


Action, was carried off by the ſoldiers,” and ſoon after died. 


This perſon is deſtribed by the writers of that age as the moſt | 


formed even by the wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. 
Virtuous conduct, polite converſation, hergic valour, andelegant 


erudition, all copcurred to render him the ornament and delight 


of the Engliſh court; and as the credit, which be poſſeſſed 
with the Queen and the earl of Leiceſter, was wholly employed 


in the encouragement of genius. and literature, bis praiſes, have 
deen tranſmitted with advantage to poſterity. No perſon, was. 


ſo low as not to become an object of his humapity. After this 


laſt action, while he was lying on the field, mangled with 
wounds, a, bottle of water was brought him to relieve his thirkt ; 


bat obſerving a ſoldier near him i in a like miſerable condition, 


he (aid, This man's nece//ity is fall greater than mine: And 
reſigned to him the bottle of water, Te King of Scots, ſtruck 
with admiration of Sidney's virtue, celebrated his memory by 
a copy of Latin verſes, which. s the death, of that 
Jung hero, | 


Tus Engliſh, though, a long peace had 1 


all experience, were ſtrongly Poſſeſſed of military genius; and 


the advantages, gained by the prince of Parma, were not attri- 


buted to the ſuperior bravery and diſcipline of the Spaniards, 


but folely to the miſconduct of Leiceſter. The ſtates were much 


diſcontented with his management of the war; ſtill more with 
his arbitrary and imperious condu@ ; and at the end of the 


campaign, * applied to him for a redreſs of all their griev- 


ances. 
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ances.” But Leiceſter, without Sieing d them fp afra, cx A P. 
| P Wh * — a 
Tur Queen, while ſhe eee, an enemy as 
the King of Spain, was not forgetful to ſecure herſelf on the 
ſide of Scotland; and ſhe endeavoured both to cultivate the 
friendſhip and alliance of her kinfman, James, and to remove all 
grounds of quarrel between them. An attempt, which ſhe had 
made ſome time before, was not well calculated to gain the 
confidence of chat prince. She difpatched Wotton as her 
ambaſfador to Scotland; but thongh the gave him private in- 
ſtructions with regard to her affairs, the informed James, that, 
when ſhe had any political bufinefs to diſcuſs with him, fhe 
would employ another minifter ; that this man was not fitted 
| for ſerious negociations ; and that her chief purpoſe in fending 
him, was to entertain the King with witty and facetious con- 
verfation, and to partake without reſerve of his pleafures and 
amuſements. Wotton was maſter of profound diſſimulation, 
and knew how to cover, under the appearance of a careleſs 
gaiety, the deepeſt defigns, and moſt dangerous artifices. When 
but a youth of twenty, he had been employed by his uncle, 
Dr. Wotton, ambaſſador in France during the reign of Mary, 
to enſnare the conſtable, Montmorency; and had not his pur- 
poſe been fruſtrated by pure accident, his cunning had prevailed. ' 
over all the caution. and experience of that aged miniſter. It 
18 no wonder, that, after years had fo much improved him in 
all the arts of deceit, he ſhould gain an aſcendant over a young 
prince, of ſo open and unguarded a temper as James}; eſpecially 
when the Queen's recommendation prepared the way for his _ 


Camden, p. 512. Bentivoglio, part 2, lib, 4. 
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lar. tedkption.' He was admitted into all the pleaſures of the King ;. 
made himſelf maſter of his ſecrets; and had ſo much the more 
1386. authority with him in political tranſactions, as he did not ſeem 
cd pay che leaſt attention or regard to theſe matters. The Scotch 
miniſters, who obſerved the growing intereſt of this man, en- 
deavoured to acquire his friendſhip; and ſerupled not to ſacrifice 
to his intrigues the moſt eſſential intereſts of their maſter. 
Elizabeth's uſual jealouſies with regard to her heirs began now 
to be levelled againſt James; and as that prince had attained the 
years proper for marriage, ſhe was apprehenſive, leſt, by being 
ſtrengthened with children and alliances, he ſhould acquire the 
greater intereſt and authority with her Engliſh ſubjects. She 
3 directed Wotton to form a ſecret concert with ſome Scottiſh | 
F | noblemen, and to procure. their promiſe, that James, during 
 _ three years, ſhould not, on any account, be permitted to marry. 
| In conſequence of this view, they endeavoured to embroil him 
4 dw 1 with the King of Denmark, who had ſent ambaſſadors to Scot- 
ER Und, on pretence of demanding reſtitution of the Orkneys, but 
really with a view of opening a propoſal of marriage between 
| James and his daughter. Wotton is ſaid to have employed his 
_ \ intrigues to purpoſes ſtill more dangerous. He formed, it is 
: | ; pretended, a conſpiracy with ſome malcontents, to ſeize the 
perſon of the King, and to deliver him into the hands of Eli- 
 zabeth, who would probably have denied all concurrence in the 
deſign, but would have been ſure to retain him in perpetual 
-  .thraldom, if not captivity. The conſpiracy was detected, and 


Motton fled haſtily from Scotland, N. 2 10 leave of the 
King HAT 


N 


* Melvil. 
8 James's 
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ne 8 Gtuarion obliged him to aiflerable kid eeſcntment of CHAP: 


tis traiterous attempt, and his nqtural 'temper inclined him _ 


ſoon to forgive and forget it. The Queen found no difficulty 1586. 
in ͤrenewing the negociations for a ſtrict alliance between Scot= 
land and England; and the more effectually to gain the prince's 
_ friendſhip, ſhe gtanted him a penſion, equivalent to his claim 
on the inheritance of his grandmother, the counteſs of Lenox, 
lately deceaſed.. A league was formed between Elizabeth and 
James, for the mutual defence of their dominions, and of their 
religion, now menaced by the open combination of all the 
eatholie powers of Europe. It was ſtipulated, that, if Elizabeth 
was invaded; James ſhould aid her with a body of two thou- 
fand horſe and five thouſand foot; that Elizabeth, in a 
ke caſe, ſhould [ſend to his aſſiſtance three: thouſand horſe 
and fix. thouſand foot; that the charge of theſe armies 
ſhould be defrayed by the prince who demanded affiſtance ;. 
that,” if the invaſions ſhould be made upon, England, within 
_ fixty miles of che frontiers of Scotland, this latter king- 
dom ſhould march its whole force to the aſſiſtance of the former; 
and that the preſent league ſhould ſuperſede all former alliances 
of either ſtate with any foreign . 1 far as religion was 
concerned. | 


By this 8 n ſecured himſelf againſt all attempts. 
from abroad, opened a way for acquiring the confidence and. 
affections of the Engliſh, and might entertain ſome proſpect of 
domeſtic tranquillity, which, while he lived on bad terms 
with Elizabeth, he could never expect long to enjoy. Beſides. 
dhe turbulent diſpoſition, and inveterate feuds. of the nobility, 
ancient maladies of the Scottiſh government, the ſpirit of fana- 
"I Spotſwood, p. 35 t. | 2 Ibid, p. 349. n p. 513. Rymer, 


tom. XV. p · 803. 
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gerous, as religion, when corrupted. by falſe opinion, is not 


 - reſtrained by. any rules of morality, and is even ſcarcely to be 
accounted for in its operations; by any principles of ordinary 
conduct and policy. Ihe inſolence of the .preachers, ho 
triumphed in their dominion over the populace, had, at this 
time, reached. an extreme height:; and they carried their arro- 


gance fo far, not only againſt the King, but againſt the whole | 
civil power, that they..cxtcommunicated the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, becauſe he had been aQivein parliamentfor promoting 


x law, which reſtrained their ſaditious ſermons ; Nor could hat 


peelate ſave himſelf by any exgedient from this terrible ſertencee, 


but by renouncing all pretenſipng; to eccleſiaſtical i zuthstity, *. 5 
One Gibſon. aid. in the pulpit, that captain James Stuart 
| {meaning the late earl of Arran) and his wifc,;Jetabel, had been 

_ deemed the chief perſecutors: of the church; but it was now 
been, that the King himſelf was the great offender: And for 


this crime the preacher denounced againſt him the curſe which 


Pe N en ee TI e e 


of his rc e e Dre * . 


Tux N perceiving the : King fo much moleſted ih 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, and with the refractory diſpoſi tion of the 
dergy, adviſed him to leave them to their on courſes: For 
that in a ſhort time they would become fo imtSlerable, that the 
people would riſe againſt them, and chace them out of the 
country. True,” replied the King: If I purpoſed to undo 
* the church and religion, your cotinfel' were good: But my 
intention is to maintain both; therefore cannot I fuffer 
& the clergy to follow ſuch a conduct, as will in che end bring 
6s religion into contempt and deriſion 


i Sporſvood, p. 345» 346. b Ibid, p- 344. ws. Ibid. p- 348. | 
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2 og of the Catholics, — Babington's conſpiracy. — Mary 


 affents_ to the conſpiracy. —— The conſpirators ſeized and 
executed. Reſolution to try the Queen of Scots, —— 
The commi 4 prevail on her to ſubmit to the trial. 
— The trial. — Sentence againſi Mary. 


Inter- 


9 Poſction of Ring James. — Reaſons for the execution of 
 Mary.—— The execution. 


5 Queen: el ted forrow. —— Orale deftroys the Spamſh fleet 


Mary's character. The 


Lg at Cadiz, Philip projetts the invaſion of England. 
| The invincible Armada. Preparations in England. 
_ The Armada arrives in the Channel. Defeated. —— 


_ Parliament. Expedition againſt Portugal. air. 


of Scotland. 


T HE dangers, which aroſe from the character, principles, 
and pretenſions of the Queen of Scots, had engaged, 
very early, Elizabeth to conſult, in her treatment of that unfor- 


tunate princeſs, the dictates of jealouſy and politics, rather than 


of friendſhip or generoſity: Reſentment of this uſage had 
puſhed Mary into enterprizes, which had nearly threatened the 
repoſe. and authority of Elizabeth: The rigour and reſtraint, 
thence redoubled upon the captive Queen *, ſtill impelled her 
to attempt greater extremities; and while her impatience of 
confinement, her revenge *, and her high ſpirit concurred with 


* Digges, p. 139. Haynes, p. 607: + | ee note at the end 
of the volume. 
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«k laſt engaged in deſigns, which afforded her enemies, who 
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religious zeal, and the ſuggeſtions of deſperate bigots, he was 


watched the eee, a PRO or 1 g fe for feng her 


Tux Engl cetltry' at Rheims kad wrought thetnſclves up 


to 1 high pitch of rage and animoſity againſt the Queen. | The 


recent perſecutions, from, which they had eſcaped ; "the new 
rigours, which, they knew, awaited them in the courſe of their 
miſſions; the liberty, which for the preſent they enjoyed, of 
declaiming againſt that princeſs; and the contagion of that 
religious fury, which every where ſurrounded them in France: 

All theſe cauſes had obliterated with them every maxim of com- 
mon Tenſe, and every principle of morals or humanity. In- 
toxicated with admiration of the omni potence and infallibility 
of the pope, they revered his bull, by which he excommu- 
micated and depoſed the Queen; und ſome of them had gone to 
that height of extravagance, as to aſſert, that that performance 
had been immediately dictated by the Holy Ghoſt. The aſſaſ- 
{rnation of heretical ſovereigns, and of that princeſs in particular, 
was repreſented as the moſt meritorious of all enterprizes; and 


they taught, that whoever periſhed in ſuch pious. attempts, 


enjoyed without diſpute the glorious and neyer-fading crown 


of martyrdom. By fuch doctrines, they inſtigated John Sa- 
vage, a man of deſperate courage, who had ſerved ſome years 


in the Low Countries, under the prince of Parma, to attempt 


the life of Elizabeth; and this aſſaſſin, having made a vow to 
perſevere in his deſign, was ſent over to England, and 


recommended to the conkdence of the more zealous ca- 
tholics., WITS 
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Ao r the ſame time, John Ballard, a prieſt of that ſeminary, we P. 

had returned to Paris from his miſſion in England and Scots... 

land; and as he had obſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion 5 
to be very prevalent among the catholic devotees in theſe coun 
tries, he had founded on that diſpoſition the project of dethron- 
ing Elizabeth, and of reſtoring by force of arms the exerciſe of 
the antient religion in England. The ſituation of affairs 
abroad ſeemed favourable to this enterprize: The pope, the 
Spaniard, the duke of Guiſe, coneurring in intereſts, had 

' formed- a. reſolution to make ſome attempt upon the Queen: 

And Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſtrongly encou- 

- raged Ballard to hope for ſuccours from theſe princes. Charles 
Paget alone, a zealous catholic and a devoted partizan of the 
Queen of Scots, being well acquainted with the prudence, 
vigour, and general popularity of Elizabeth, always maintained, 

that, ſo long as that princeſs was allowed to live, it was in 
vain to expect any ſucceſs from an enterprize upon England. 
Ballard, perſuaded of this truth, ſaw more clearly the neceſſity 
of executing the deſigu, formed at Rheims: He came over to 
England in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and aſſumed the name of 
captain Forteſcue: And he bent his endeavours to effectuate 
at once the project of an aſſaſſination, an inſurrection, and an 
invaſionn ' 971 ka 9 f 


' 


Tux firſt perſon, to whom he addreſſed himfelf, was Anthony Babington's 
Babington of Dethic in the county of Derby. This young oenſpiracy. 
gentleman was of a good family, poſſeſſed a plentiful fortune, 

had diſcovered an excellent capacity, and was accompliſhed in 9 
literature beyond moſt of his years or ſtation. Being zealouſly 


f Murden's State Papers, p. 517. b Camden, p. 515. | 8 
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Con. journey to Paris ſome time before; and had fallen into intimacy 
with Thomas Morgan, a bigoted fugitive from England, and 


dangers, which attended any enterprize againſt the vigilant 


of friendſhip and confidence; and Babington, ardent in his 
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with the biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's ambaſſador at the court of 
France. By continually extolng the amiable accompliſhments 
and beroical virtues. of that priacels, they impelled the fanguine 
and unguarded mind of young Babington to make ſome attempt 
for her ſervice; and they employed every principle of ambition, 
gallantry, and religious zeal to give him a contempt of thoſe 


government of Elizabeth. Finding him well diſpoſed for their 
purpoſe, they ſent him back to England, and ſecretly, unknown 

to himſelf, recommended him to the Queen of Scots, as a per- 
ſon worth engaging in her ſervice. She wrote him a letter, full 


temper and zealous in his principles, thought, that theſe ad- 
vances now bound him in honour to devote himſelf entirely to 


the ſervice of that unfortunate princeſs. - During ſome time, he 


had found means of conveying to her all her foreign correſpon- 
dence ;. but after, ſhe was put under the cuſtody of Sir Amias 


Paulet, and reduced to a more-rigorous confinement, he expe- 


rienced ſo much difficulty and danger in rendering her this 
ſervice, that he had deſiſted from every attempt of that nature. 


Wu Ballard began to open his intentions to Babington, 


he found his zeal ſuſpended, not extinguiſhed: His former 
ardour reyived on the mention of any enterprize, which ſeemed 
to promiſe ſucceſs in the cauſe of Mary and of the catholic 
religion. He had entertained ſentiments, conformable to thoſe 
of Paget, and repreſented the folly of all attempts, which, 
during the life-time of Elizabeth, could be formed againſt the 
| eſtabliſhed 
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a religion and government of England: Ballard, C H A p. 


encouraged by this hint, proceeded to diſcover to him the de- 
fign undertaken by Savage; and was pleaſed to obſerve, that, 
inſtead of being ſhocked- with that project, Babington only 


thought it not ſecure enough, When entruſted to one ſingle 
hand, and propoſed to Jous oe nn With u Sævage in this 


__— uw ar 


Tn ace 55 theſe vieves, Bubkngton employed himſelf 
in encreaſing the number of his aſſociates; and he ſecretly drew 


into the conſpiracy many catholic gentlemen, diſcontented with 
' the preſent government. Barnwel, of a noble family in Ireland, 
 Charnoc, a gentleman of Lancaſhire, and Abington, whoſe 
father had been cofferer to the houſehold, readily undertook 
the aſſaſſination of the Queen. Charles Tilney the heir of an 
antient. family, and Titchborne of Southampton, when' the 
deſign was propoſed to them, expreſſed fome ſcruples, which 
Vere at laſt removed by the arguments of Babington and Ballard. 
Savage alone refuſed vary ſome time to ſhare the glory of the 
enterprize with any others ; he challenged the whole to him- 
ſelf; and it was with ſome oy" he was W to 


from this prepoſterous ambition. 


Tux delivery of the Queen of Scots, at the very ſame inſtant, 
when Elizabeth ſhould be aſſaſſinated, was requilite for effect- 
ing the purpoſe of the conſpirators; and Babington undertook, 
with a party of an hundred horſe, to attack her guards, while 
the ſhould be taking the air on horſeback. In this enterprize, 
he engaged Edward Windſor, brother to the lord of that name, 


d Ibid. State Trials, p. 114. i State Trials, vol. 3. p. 111. 
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„ Thomas Saliſbury; Robert Gage, John Travers, John Tous, 


and Henry Donne moſt of them men of family atid inteteſt. 
The conſpirators much wanted, but could not find, any noble- 
man of name, whom they might place at the head of the enter- 
prize; but they truſted, that the great events, of the Queen's 


death and Mary's delivery, would rouze all: the zealous catholics 


to arms; and that foreign forces, taking advantage of the 


general confuſion; would eaſily fix the _— * Scots on * | 
thrane, and re-eſtablith the neon $174 | 
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| 'Tazss 33 projects had, Fn . the e . 1 

Elizabeth's council, particularly of Walſingham, ſecretäry f 
ſtate. That artful miniſter had engaged Maud, Sr catholic nt 
prieſt, whom he retained in pay, to attend Ballard i in his) Jour- wine 
- ney to France, and had thereby got a hint of the deſigns, enter- 


tained by the fugitives. | Polly, another of his ſpies, had found 
means to inſinuate himſelf among the conſpirators i in England; . 
and though not entirely truſted, had obtained ſome inſight into 
their dangerous ſecrets. But the bottom-of the. conſpiracy was 
never fully Known, till Gifford, a ſeminary prieſt, came over, 
and made a tender of his ſervices to Walſingham. By his 
means, the diſcovery became of the utmoſt importance, and in- 
volved the fate of Mary, as well as of thoſe zealous partizans of 
that princeſs. F 4.9 mw 


BABINGTON and his aſſociates, having laid ſuch a plan, as, 
they thought, promiſed infallible ſucceſs, were impatient to 
communicate the deſign to the Queen of Scots, and to obtain her 
approbation and concurrence, For this ſervice, they employed 
Gifford, who immediately applied to Walſingham, that the 


Intereſt of that miniſter might forward his ſecret correſpondence 
I with 
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* Mary. Walüngham propoſed the matter to paulet, and 
deſired him to connive at Gifford's corrupting one of his ſer- 
vants: But Paulet, averſe to introducing ſuch a pernicious pre- 
cedent into his family, deſired, that they would rather think of 


ſome. other expedient. Gifford found a brewer, who ſupplied 


the family with ale; and bribed him to convey letters to the 
captive Queen. The letters, by Paulet's connivance, were 


: thruſt through a chink i in the wall and aßen were returned 


: 5 y che fame pug go 
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Dl Land * Babiagsen were at © ft iffdent of Gifford's 


5 : ky; 3 and to make trial of him, they gave him only blank 
| . Ws Papers made up Uke letters: But finding by the anſwers, that 
'-: theſe hack been. faithfully delivered, they laid aſide all farther 
Ns a {cruple, and | conveyed by his hands the moſt criminal and dan- 
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, 5 gerous parts of their conſpiracy. Babington informed Mary of.” 


N the deſign: laid for a foreign invaſion, the plan of an inſurrec- 


5 2 . — at home, the ſcheme for her delivery, and the conſpiracy 
for aflalnating the uſurper, by ſix noble gentlemen, as he 


mw them, all of them his private friends ; - who, from the 
zeal, which they bore to the catholic cauſe and her majeſty's 
ſervice, would undertake the tragical execution. Mary replied, 
chat ſhe approved highly of the deſign; that the gentlemen 
might expect all the rewards, which it mould ever be in her 
power to confer; and that the death of Elizabeth was a neceſ- 
ſary cireumſtance, before any attempts were made, either for 
ber own delivery or an inſurrection . "Theſe letters, with 
Others to Mendoza, Charles Paget, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
and fir Francis Ingelfield, were carried by Gifford to ſecretary 


X State Trials, vol. i, p. 135. Camden, p. g15. 
| Walſingham; 
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Ja Willingham: ; mere decyphered by the art of Philips, his clerk; | 


2 


n He ſubjoined. to 4 
letter of Mary's a poſtſcript, in the ſame cypher ; in which he 
made her deſire Rabington to inform her of the names of the 
fix conſpirators. The indiſcretion of Babington furniſhed 


Walſingham with ill another means of detection, as well as 


of defence. That gentleman had. made a picture be drawn, 


vrhere he himſelf was repreſented ſtanding amidſt the fix , . | 


aſſaſſins; ; and a motto wh . 3 toe. ps =o '% 3 5 


aſſaſſins * guard herſelf een their approach Aer perſon. 4 ; 2751 


Walſingham, pretended great zeal for tlie -Queen's.. ſervice, * 
offered to go abroad, and profeſſed his intentions of employing 


chat confidence, which he had gained among the catholics, to 


the detection and diſappointment of their conſpiracies. Wal- 


ſingham commended his loyal purpoſes; and promiſing his own 
_ counfel and affiſtance in the execution of them, ſtill fed him 
with hopes, and maintained a cloſe correſpondence with him. 
A warrant, meanwhile, was iſſued for ferzing Ballard; and this 


incident, joined to the conſcionſnefs of guilt, begot in all the 
confpirators the utmoſt anxiety and concern. Some adviſed, that 
they ſhould immediately make their eſcape : Others propoſed, 

that Savage and Charnoe' ſhould without delay execute their 


purge againſt El irabeth; and Babington, in proſecution. of 


2 this 


N nw s Rips. anxious to euere and haſten the. 4 5 
foreign ſuceburz, reſolved. to diſpateh Ballard into France; and 
he procured for him, under a feigned name, 4 licence. to travel. —— 4 
In order to remove from himſelf all ſuſpieipn, he applied R 


„ 
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chain, frnzſhed Savage with unden that he might buy HA r. 
good coach and have thereby more eaſy acceſs to the Queen's ., 4 
perſon. Next day, they began-to.apprebend;: chat they had 1380. — 9 
taken the alarm too haſtily; and Babington, having renewed 
his correſpondence with Walſingham, was perſuaded by that 
ſubtle miniſter, that the ſeizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely 
from the uſual diligence of informers in the detection of popiſh 
| r He even conſented to take ſeeretly lodg- 


hs Wa he's houſe, that they might have more fre- 5 
5 8 5 e ether, before Kis intended departure for | 
wi e But e Wag watched and guarded, he 
d ON "made Shay IN 10 che other conſpirators. 
BT. wo "up al Era Bede 0 e e 


| "of ritrad he each: others: and the, leaders: were obliged to make | 

5 942 full confeſſion vi; the truth. Fourteen were condemned and The conſpi- 

88 ex cened:? Ot. whioin,. ſeven acknowledged the crime on their — and 
, "9s erally; TRI were convidted by ama Mus + -xecated, 


ae © 
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Tux lefſer ener being diſpatched, bali ures were * September. 
for the trial and conviction of the Queen of Scots; on whoſe | 
account, and with whoſe concurrence, theſe attempts had been 
made againſt the life of the Queen, and the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. Some of Elizabeth's: counſellors. were averſe to this 
procedure; and thought, that the cloſe confinement of a woman, 
who was become very ſickly, and who would probably put a 
ſpeedy period to their anxiety by her natural death, might give 
ſufficient ſecurity to the government, without attempting a 
meaſure, of which there ſcarcely remains any example in 
luſtory. Leiceſter adviſed, that Mary ſhould be ſecretly diſ- 
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be by Fs, and he ſent 2 divine to convince Walſing- 


N ham of the lawfulneſs of that action: But Walſingham declared 


: "nb 


| their perſonal ſafety, as well as the public ſafety, ſeemed: to 
_ _ depend alone on the Queen's life, who was now - ſomewhat 
advanced in years. No- wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth's 


; his abhotrenee of it; and inſiſted ſtill, in conjunction with the 
majority of the counſellors, for the open trial of the Queen of 


Scots. The ſituation of England, and of the Engliſh miniſters 
had, indeed; been hitherto not a little dangerous. No fucceſ- 
for of the crown'was declared; but the Reir of blood, to whom 


| the people in general were likely to adhere, was, by education, 


an enemy to'the national religion; was, from multiplicd inju- 
ries, an enemy to the miniſters and principal nobility: And 


counſellors, knowing themſelves to be ſo obnoxious to the Queen 


of Scots, endeavoured to puſh every meaſure to extremity 
againſt her; and were even more anxious than the Queen her- 
belt, to prevent her from ever mounting cog e 


land. 


Tuovon all England As At WH the SHIRE of 
 Babington's conſpiracy, every avenue to the Queen of Scots 


had been ſo ſtrictly guarded, that ſhe remained in utter igno- 
rance of the matter; and it was a great ſurpriſe to her, when 
fir Thomas Gorges, by Elizabeth's orders, informed her, that all 
her accomplices were diſcovered and arreſted. He choſe the 


| time for giving her this intelligence, when ſhe was mounted on 
| horſeback to go a hunting; and ſhe was not permitted to return 
to her former place of abode, but was conducted from one gen- 


tleman's houſe to another, till ſhe was lodged 3 in Fotheringay 
caſtle in the county of Northampton, which it was determined 


to make the laſt ſtage of her trial and ſufferings. Her two 
beerctaries, 
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ſecretaries, Nau, à Frenchman, ad Cite, 4 Seot, were im- 
mediately arreſted : All her papers were ſeized, and ſent up to 


the council: Above ſixty different keys to eyphers were diſco- 
vered: There were alfo found many letters from perſons beyond 
| ſea; and ſeyeryl' too from Engliſh noblemen, containing ex- 
preſſions of reſpect and attachment. The Queen took no notice 
of this laft diſcovery ; but the perſons themſclves, knowing 
their correſpondence to be detected, thought, that they had no 
other means of making atonement for. their imprudence, than 


declaring themſelves thenceforth nnn enemies of 


the 9 of Scots 


n bas not 60 common Matti or 
treaſons, but by the act which had paſſed the former year, with 
a view to this very event; and the Queen, in terms of that act, 
appointed a commiſſion, conſiſting of forty noblemen and privy- 
counſellots, and empowered them to examine and paſs ſentence 
on Mary, whom ſhe denominated the late Queen of Scots, and 
heir to James the fifth of Scotland. The commiſſioners came 
to Fotheringay caſtle, and ſent to her fir Walter Mildmay, fir 
Amias Paulet, and Edward Barker, who delivered her a letter 
from Elizabeth, informing her of the commiſſion, and of the 
approaching trial, Mary received the intelligence without 


emotion ox afſtoniſhtnent. © She ſaid, however, that it ſeemed 


ſtrange to her, that the Queen ſhould command her, as a ſub- 
ect, to fubmit to a trial and examination before ſubjects: That 
ſhe was an abſolute independant princeſs, and would yield to 
nothing, which might derogate either from her royal majeſty, 
from the ſtate of ſovereign Fans or from the dignity and 
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Queen of 
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calamities, ſhe was not yet ſo much broken in ſpirit, as her 
enemies flattered themſelves ; nor would ſhe, on any account, = 
| be acceſſary to her on degradation and diſhonourt' That the 
was ignorant of the laws and ſtututes of England; was utterly 
deſtitute of council; and could not coriecive who were entitled 
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The commil- 
fioners pro- 
vail on her 
to ſubmit to 
23 


ſpeech was to this purpoſe. You are accuſed, Madam,” ſaid 


That though ſhe had lived in England for many years, ſhe had 
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to be called her peers, or could legally fit as judges on her trial: 


lived in captivity; and not having received the protection of 
ie laws, ſhe could not, merely by her involuntary reſidence 
in the country, be ſuppoſed to have ſubjected herſelf to their 
juriſdiction and authority: That notwithſtanding the ſuperiority 
Kate .tha 0 w give far se ber uf Kev onde 
before an Engliſh parliament ; but could not view theſe commiſ- | 
ſioners in any other light, than as-men appointed to juſtify, by 
ſome colour of legal proceeding, her-condemnation and execu- 
tion: And that ſhe warned them to look to their conſcience and 
their character, in trying an innocent perſon; and to reflect, 
that theſe tranſactions would ſomewhere be ſubject to reviſion, 
what hn oe . 
the Hogſhe of Nhe FR | 


7 


I return, the Sol: SHR fot a new depnitation; inform- 
ing her, that her plea, either, from her royal dignity or from 
her impriſonment, could not be admitted; and that they were 
empowered to proceed to her trial, even though ſhe ſhould 
refuſe to appear before them. Burleigh, the treaſurer, and 
Bromley, the chancellor, employed much reaſoning to make 


her ſubmit; but the perſon, whoſe arguments had the chief 
influence, was fir Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain. His 


\ 4 
- 


| he, 
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A of tavitig hatbires the deftrudtion 


of our Lady and Queen andinted. You''ſay, you are a u 


een: But, in ſuch a crime as this, and ſuch a ſituation as 


« yours, the royal dignity itſelf,//neither' by the civil or canon 


& Jaw, nor by the law of nature or of nations, is exempt from 


6, judgment. If you be innocent, vou wrong your reputation 
« in avoiding a trial. We have been preſent at your proteſta- 


« tions of innocence: But Queen Elizabeth thinks otherwiſe; 


and is heartily forry for the appearances, which lie againſt 
« you. To examine, therefore, your cauſe, the has appointed 

« commiſſioners ; honourable perſons, | prudent and upright 
“ men, who are ready to hear you with equity, and even with 
« favour, and will rejoice if you can clear yourſelf of the im- 
. putations, which have been thrown upon vou. Believe me, 
© Madam, the Queen herſelf will rejoice, who affirmed to me 
&« at my departure, that nothing, which ever befel her, had 
given her ſo much uneaſineſs, as that you ſhould be ſuſpected 
of a concurrence in theſe criminal enterprizes. Laying aſide, 
« therefore, the fruitleſs claim of privilege from your royal 
« dignity, which can now avail you nothing, truſt to the better 
defence of your innocence, make it appear in open trial, and 


leave not upon your memory that ſtain of infamy, which 


* muſt attend your oblunate, filence on, this occaſion *.” 


By this artful ſpeech, | Mary was nerfladed. 10 anſwer before 
the court; and thereby gave an appearance of legal procedure 
to the trial, and prevented thoſe difficulties, which the com- 
miſſioners muſt have fallen into, had ſhe perſevered in main- 
e ſo ee a . as that of her ſonereiee and inde- 
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petiddat/charaQer-/; Shia: nant in this bend be 
regarded as the more imprudent; becauſe formerly, when Eli 


ee eee commiſſioners pretended not to exerciſe amy Juriſdiction 


over her, and only enteted into her cauſe by her own conſent 
and approbation, ſhe declined, juſtifying herſelf, When her 


10 bonour, which ought to have been dee to her than life, 


| ſeemed abſolutely ale it, 


* WET 114 530; pak tuo 1 


On ber firſt appearance before the commiſſioners, Mary, 


either ſenſible of her imprudence, or ſtill unwilling, to degrade 


Kerfelf'by fubmitting to a trial, renewed her, proteſtation againſt 


the authority of her judges : The chancellor anſwered her by 


pleading the fupreme aurh6rlty of the En gli laws over every 
one who reſided in England: And the: commiſſionets accom- 
modated matters, by ordering | both her Proteſtation and, his 
anſwer tobe recorded,” 
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Tur layers of the A ONO mY WEE the 


Queenef Scots. They proved, by intercepted letters, that ſhe 
had allowed 'cardinal Allen and others to treat her as Queen 


of England; and that ſhe had kept a correfpondence with lord 
Puget and Charles Paget, in 1 view of engaglng the Spaniards 
to invade the kingddin: Mary ſeemed not anxious to clear 
herſelf from either of thieſe imputtions. She only faid, that 
ſhe could not hinder others from uſing what ſtyle they pleaſed 
in writing te Her; and Wat ffie might e 985 
e en of e S | 
ö 20 1 * 

of 5 intereepted ns of keto Mende wa next As: 
in which the promiſed to transfer to Philip her right to the king- 
dom of England, if her ſon ſhould. refuſe: to be converted to 
Abet q 1 the 
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ce catholle Faith; an event, the ſaid, r Which there was no on 
ExpeAation, while he remained in the hands of his Scottiſh 


| ſubjeQs ".' Even this part of the charge, ſhe took no pains to 
deny: or rather ſhe ſeemed to acknowledge it. She ſaid, that 
| ſhe had no kingdoms to difpoſe of j yet was it lawful for her to 
give at her pleafure whatt was her own, and ſhe was not ac- 


her hopes in England were gone, ſhe was fully determined not 


to refuſe foreign aſſiſtance. There was alſo produced evidence 


to prove, that Allen and Parſons were at that very time nego- 


| | | ciating by her orders at Rome the conditions of transferring her 
Englifh crown to the —_ als and of diſinheriting her 


en 7 
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| 1 16 F 5 Mary's . againſt 2 on 
were, at chis time, carried ſo far, that ſhe had even entered 
into a conſpiracy againſt him, had appointed lord Claud Hamil- 


ton regent of Scotland, and had inſtigated her adherents to ſeize 
James's perſon and deliver him into the hands of the pope or 


minen bE kis decoming catholic ?. 4 


4 


Tus ks Hart of the e which Mary poſitively denied, . 
was her concurrence in the defign of aſſaſſinating Elizabeth. 


This article indeed was the moſt heavy, and the only one, 
which could fully juſtify the Queen in proceeding to extremities 
againſt her, In order to prove the accuſation, there were pro- 
duced the following evidence: - Copies taken in ſecretary Wal- 


State Trials, vol. i. p. 138. o See note at the end of che volume. 
See note at the end of the volume. 
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cotintable-to any for her actions. She added, that the had 
formerly rejected that propoſal from Spain; but now, ſince all 


the King of Spain; whence he was never to be delivered but on 
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ena e. e office/of the rjmercepted, letter between r a 


" 


Babington, in which her approbation-of the murder was clearly | 
_ expreſſed; che evidence of het two; ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, 
who had ſworn, without: being put to any torture, both that ſhe 
received theſe letters from Bahington, and that they had written 
| the anſwer, by her order; the confeſſion of Babingron, that. he 
| had written the letters and received. the fanſwers ; and the con- 
35 feſſion of Ballard and Savage, that Babington had ſhowed. them 
theſe, letters of Mary Witten in the edler, which had * 
erde beben thee - * 21515 E nne en. 
998 oli 142 y 1 ＋ 3! ett - * K+ * 53 90 5 21 by 28885 4 v 
reis evident, that. this ning! complication. af evidence 
reſolves itſelf finally: into the teſtimony of: the two ſecretaries, 
who alone were certainly acquainted with their miſtreſs's con- 
currence in Babington's conſpiracy, but who knew themſelves 
expoſed to all the rigours of impriſonment, torture, and death, * 
if they refuſedl to give any evidence, which might be required 
of chem. In the caſe of an ordinary criminal, this proof, with 
all its diſadvantages,” would be eſteemed legal; and even ſatis- 
factory, if not oppoſed by ſome other circumſtances, Which 
hake the credit of the witneſſes: But on the preſent trial, where 
the abſolute power of the proſecutor concurred with ſuch im- 
portant intereſts and ſuch a violent inclination to have the prin- 
ceſs condemned; the teſtimony of two witneſſes, even though 
men of character, ought to be ſupported by ſtrong circumſtances, 
in order to remove all ſuſpicion of tyranny and injuſtice; The 
proof againſt Mary, it muſt be confeſſed, is not deſtitute of this 
advantage; and it is difficult, if not impoſſible, to account for 
Babington's receiving an anſwer, written in her name, and in 
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"a OY concerted. FURY them, bent wing, chat 
pt matter had been. communicated tp: that princeſs.” Such is 


the light 1 in which this, matter appears, eyen after time has diſ- 
covered er ching, Which could guide our judgment with 


regard to ĩt: No, wonder, therefore, that the Queen of Scots, 


trial, found herſelf incapable of making a ſatisfactory defence 


before the commiſſioners. - Her. reply conſiſted. chiefly in her 


own denial : Whatever force may be in that denial was much 


weakened, by her poſitively affirming, that ſhe, never had had 


any correſpondence of any kind with Babington ; a fact, how- 
ever, of which there remains, not the leaſt queſtion *. She 


and fidelity to her, their evidence againſt her ought not to be 
credited. She confeſſed, however, that Nau had been in the 
ſervice of her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, and had been 


recotattiended to her by the King of France, as a man in whom 


| ſhe might ſafely confide. She alſo acknowledged Curle to be a 
very honeſt man, but ſimple, and eaſily impoſed on by Nau. If 
theſe two men had received any letters, or had written any 
anſwers, without her knowledge; the imputation, ſhe faid, 
could never lie on her. And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe 
added, to entertain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe Nau 
had, in other inſtances, been guilty of a like temerity, and 


had ventured to tranſact: buſi neſs in her name, without © com- 
municating the matter to ber . | 


Tas ſole Renn of her defence, which to us may ap- 
pear to have ſome force, was her requiring that Nau and Curle 


$06 note ut th endo the volume, a5 + Ste note at the end of the volume: 
Vol. V. 5 . . -_ ſhould 


aſſerted, that, as Nau and Curle had taken an oath of ſecrecy 
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unaſſiſted by council, and confounded by ſo extraordinary a 
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demand, however equitable, was not then ſupported by law in. 
trials of high treaſon, and was often refuſed even in other trials, 
where the cromn was proſecutor- The clauſe, contained in an 
act of the igth of the Queen, was a novelty; that the ſpecies. 
of treaſon there enumerated muſt be proved by two witneſſes, 
confronted with the criminal. But Mary was not tried upon 
- that aft; and the miniſters and crown/lawyers of this reign- 
| were always-ſurv to refuſe every indulgence. beyond what the- 
ſtrict letter of the law and the ſettled practice of the courts of. 
juſtice required of them. Not to mention, that theſe ſecretaries 
' were not probably at Fotheringay=caſtle during the time of che 
e niapg e W/O 


v „ 
Fern A letter between Mary and Babington was 
read, in which mention was: made of the earl of Arundel and. 
Bis brothers: On hearing their names ſhe broke into a ſigh, 


Alas,“ ſaid ſhe, what has the noble houſe of the Howards 
ſuffered for my ſake!” She affirmed, with regard to the ſame 


letter, that it was eaſy to forge the hand- writing and cypher of 
another 3 ſhe was afraid, that this was too familiar a practice 


with Walſingham, who, ſhe alſo heard, had frequently prac- 


tiſed both againſt her life and her ſon's. Walſingham, who 


was one of the commiſſioners, roſe up. He proteſted, that, 


+ Queen Blizabeth was willing 40 have allowed. Curls and Naw to be produced in 
' the vein, and writes to that purpoſe, to Burleigh and Walftgham, in her letter of 
the 7th of October, in Forbes's MS. collections. She only ſays, that ſhe thinks it 
needleſs, though ſhe was willing to agree to it. A 


58 | ent , in 
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in his private capacity, he had never acbed es et ans». 
The” Queen of Scots: In his public capacity, he owned, that, . — 
His concern for his forereign's ſafety had made him very diligent 1536, 

in fearching out, by every expedient, all deſigns againſt her 


ſacred perſon or her authority. For attaining that end, he would 
not only make uſe of the aſſiſtance of Ballard or any other con- 


ſpirator 7 He would alſo reward them for betraying their com- 
panions. But if he had tampered in any manner, unbefitting 
His character and office, why did none of the late criminals, 
either at their trial or execution, accuſe him of ſuch practices? 
Mary endeavoured to pacify him, by ſaying that ſhe ſpoke from 
information; and the begged him to give thenceforth no more 
' credit to ſuch as ſlandered her, than the ſhould to fuch as accuſed 
dim. The great character indeed, which fir Francis Walſing· 
ham bears for probity and honour, ſhould remove from him all 
ſaſpicion of ſuch baſe arts as forgery and ſubornation; arts, 
which even the moſt corrupt miniſters, in tho molt n times, 
ar. [14+ 1264 OY, 


| Hara NG: Sniſhed the 4rial, the healers adjourned 1 
from. Fotheringay-eaſlle, and met in the Star Chamber at Lon- ber. 
don; where, after taking the oaths of Mary's two ſecretaries, 

who, voluntarily, without hope or reward, vouched the au- 

_ thenticity of thoſe letters before produced, they pronounced 
ſentence of death upon the Queen of Scots, and confirmed it 
by their ſeals and ſubſeriptions. The ſame day, a declaration Sentence 
was publiſhed by the commiſſioners and the judges, © that the int Mary. 
© ſentence did nowiſe derogate from the title and honour of Th 
“ James, Kang of Scotland; but that he was in the ſame place, 
degree, and * as Fi the ſentence had never been pro- 
et nounced ©, u » 5 
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ie an, which: ſhe had long . arflently:; deſired; and Had found. a 
45 2506. plauſible reaſon forexecuting vengeance on a competitor, whom, 
tom the beginniag of her reign, ſhe had ever equally, dreaded 
| and-hated. But ſhe was reſtrained from. gratifying inſtantly 
her reſentment; - by.. ſeveral. important conſiderations... She 
| Foreſaw the. invidious-colours, in which. this example of un- 
common juriſdiction would be repreſented by the numerdus parti- 
zans of Mary, and the reproach, to which ſhe herſelf might be 
expoſed with all foreign: princes, perhaps with all poſterity. 
The rights of hoſpitality, of kindred, and of royal majeſty, 
| ſeemed, in one ſignal inſtance, to be all violated; and this 
Ueciſiee of generoſity to intereſt, of clemeney to reyenge, might 
appear equally unbecoming a ſovereign and a woman. Eliza- 
ng beth, therefore, who was an excellent hypocrite, pretended 
the utmoſt reluctance to proceed to the execution af the ſen- 
GE: tence; affected the moſt tender ſympathy with her priſoner; 
| | diſplayed all her ſcruples and difficulties ; rejected the ſoli- 
citation of her courtiers and miniſters; and affirmed, that, 
. . were the not moved by the deepeſt concern for her people's 
= ſafety, ſhe would not heſitate a moment in-pardoning all the 
5 injuries, which ſhe TIT had mnt Er ae 9 8881 * | 
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575 TA h wie uf her n might be more abdibly TIO 
1 in the demand of juſtice upon Mary, ſhe ſummoned a new par- 
8 liament; and ſhe. knew, both from the uſual diſpoſitions of 
that afſembly, and from the influence of her miniſters over them, 

that ſhe ſhould not want the moſt earneſt ſolicitation. to conſent 

to that meaſure, which was-ſo agreeable to her ſecret inclina- 

tions. She did not 12120 this e in perſon, but appointce 

TIO” for 
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for that purpoſe N wwe chancellor Bromley, . H . p. 


che treaſurer, Burleigh, and che earl of Derby. The reaſon 

aſſigned for this meaſure, was, that the Queen, foreſeeing that 
7 the affair of the Queen of Soots would be canvaſſed in parlia - 
ment, found her tenderneſy and delicacy ſo much hurt by that 


1 melancholy incident, that ſhe had not the courage to be preſent 
while it was under deliberation," but withdrew her eyes from 


what ſhe could not behold without the utmoſt reluctance and 
uneaſineſs. She was alſo willing, that, by this unuſual precau- 
tion, the people ſhould ſee the danger, to which her perſon 
was hourly expoſed; and ſhould: thenee be more ſtrongly | 
incited to take vengeance on the criminal, whoſe reſtleſs intrigues: 
and bloody conſpiracies had: ſo lon 8 Aer to the moſt * 


minent . * 


25 T Bat anſwered the Queen's | expectations: The 
ſentence againſt Mary was unanimouſly ratified by both houſes; 
and an application was voted to obtain Elizabeth's conſent to its” 
publication and execution ”. She gave an anſwer ambiguous, 
embarraſſed; full of real artifice, and ſeeming irreſolution- 


She mentioned the extreme danger to which her life was con- 
tmually expoſed ; ſhe declared her willingneſs to die, did ſhe 


not foreſee the great calamities, which would thence fall upon: 


the nation ; the made profeſſions of the greateſt tenderneſs to- 
her people; ſhe diſplayed the clemency of her temper, and 
expreſſed her violent reluctance to proceed to extremities againſt: 


her unhappy kinſwoman; ſhe afftrmed, that the late law, by” 


which that princeſs was tried, ſo far from being made to enſnare: 


her, was only intended to give her warning beforehand, not. 


71 
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_ neſs. This ſecond addreſs (et the pretended doubts and ſeruples 


fortunate fituation ; expreſſed her uncaſineſs from their impor- 
tunity; renewed. the profeſſions of affeCtion. to her people; 


people. Lord Buckhurſt, and Beale, clerk of the council, 
were {ent to the Queen of Scots, and notified to her the ſen- 
. tence 
| and the cart oplicaions made for in execution by that 


nisroar oy ren 


ties, with which the was thus openly menaced; and the begged 
them to think once again, whether it were poſſible to find any 
_  expechent, beſides the death of the Queen of Scots, for ſecur- 
ing the public tranquillity *. The parliament, in obedience to 
her commands, took the affair again under conſideration ; but 
could find no other poſſible: expedient. They reiterated their 
_ ſolicitations, and entreaties, and arguments: They even remon- 
ſtrated, that mercy to the Queen of Scots was cruelty to them, , 
| ker fubjefts and children: Aud they affirmed, that it were in- 
Juſtice to deny execution of the law to any individual; much 
more, to the whole body of the people, now u and 


"earneſtly ſuing for this pledge of her parental care and tender- 


of Elizabeth anew in agitation : She complained of her own un- 


and diſmiſſed the committee of Feet in an uncer- 


"Sp das the Queen. affected nn to execute the 
ſentence againſt Mary, ſhe complied with the parliament's 


requeſt in publiſhing it by proclamation; and this act ſeemed to 
be attended with the unanimous; and hearty rejoicings of the 


- againſt her, its ratification by parliament, 


». D'Bwes, p. 402 403 Ses note at the end ace. 
N by aſſembly, 


Aud often imbrued their hands in the blood of their fovereigns :. 


ber deſeent from theſe monarchs . Paulet, her keeper, received 
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| Kembly, who thought, e nene e Hat. 
ſhe was alive, attain a full ſettlement and ſecurity. Mary was 9 , 
| nowile dilmayed at this: intelligence: On the comrary, the 388 
— Jjoyfully laid hold of the laſt circumſtanee mentioned to her;: | 
| and inſiſted, that, ſince her death was demanded by the pro- 
rfiarits for the eſtabliſhment of their faith; ſhe was really a | 
martyr to her religion, and was entitled to all the merits, 
. attending that glorious character. She added, that the Engliſh. 


| No wonder, they exerciſed cruelty againſt her, who derived 


orders to take down her canogy, and to ſerve her no longer 
with that reſpoct, due to-ſovereign-princes. He told her, that. 
| the was now. to be conſidered as a dead perſon; and incapable of 
any dignity/*.. This harſh. treatment produced not in her any 
. She only replied, that ſhe received her royal 
character from the hands of the Almighty, and A 

rn | 
| 


— wrote her laſt Jetter-w- Elivablerk; Fall: 

of dignity, without departing from that ſpirit of meekneſs and 

of charity, which. appeared ſuitable to this concluding ſcene ß 
ber unfortunate life. She preferred no petition for averting the 
fatal ſentence: On the contrary; ſhe expreſſed her gratitude to 
heaven for thus bringing to a ſpeedy period her fad and lament- 
able pilgrimage: She requeſted ſome favours of Elizabeth, and 
intreated her, that ſhe might be beholden for them to her own. 
goodneſs alone, without making applications to thoſe: miniſters, 


who had diſcovered ſuch an extreme mien againſt * 


» Camden, p. zes. *.© Jebb, 4 293. 
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perſon 
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ni ** or ENGLAND. heel. 


enge RR She defired, rer 


* ſhould be ſatiated with her innocent blood, ber body, 
wm" 


which, 
it was determined, ſhould never'enjoy.reſt,: while her foul, was 
united to it, might be conſigned to her ſervants, and be n.. 


veyed by: them into France, there to repoſe in a eatholic land, 5:08 


with the facred-reliques of her mother. In Scotland, ſhe faid, 


2 _ the ſepulchres of her anceſtors were violated, and the churches 


either demoliſhed or profaned; and in Eogland, where: ne 
mig be interred among the antient Kings, her. on and Eli- 

-  zabeth's. progenitors, ſhe cguld entertain no hopes of being 
dꝛccompanied to the grave with thoſe rites andi ceremonies, hich | 
her religion required She requeſted, that- no one iight have 
33 private death upon her withont Eli- 
zabeth's knowledge; but chat her execation ſhould be public, 
andl attended by her antient ſervants, who might beat teſſimony 
_ 6f her perſeverance in the faith, and of her ſubmiſſion to the 
will of heaven. She begged, that theſe ſervants might after- 
wards be allowed to depart whitherſoever they pleaſed, and might 
enjoy thoſe legacies, which ſhe ſhould bequeath them. And 
| the conjured her to grant theſe favours, by their near. kindred ; 

by the ſoul and memory of Henry the ſeventh, the common 
- anceſtor of both; and by. the royal. dignity, of which they 
equally participate. Elizabeth made no anſwer, to this 
letter; being unwilling to give Mary. a refuſal i in her preſent 
ſituation, and en n. from granting Nene 
bro RICE li e erty ly 
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nene cons of Raya heeſclfes meet — 
fate, * made by foreign powers with Elizabeth 


75 4 Camden | Be 529. he, vol. u. . 25. Wi 
Wr . | AVERY 1 


1 . threatened very, nearly, the. King's authority; and Elizabeth 


ne F 2- <A 


d p revent the. execution, of | „pr HAP. 
= | bers; Beſides employing: L. Aubeſpine, the French reſident at 
Landon, a creature, Of the hauſe, ef Guile; Heney ſent o rer 
; Belliexre, with a profeſſed intention of intereeding for the life 
4 of Mary- . The. duke of Guiſe and the league, at that time, 


kee that, though: that, monarch might, from deceney and 
3 PO cy, think himſelf obliged: to interpoſe publicly i in behalf of 


© the Queen. gf. Scots, he could not ſecretly be much diſpleaſed 
With the death of a; princeſs, on whoſe fortune and elevation 


his mortal. enemies 'had:always-founded. ſo many daring and 
ambitious projects It is even Pretended, that Bellievre had 
* orders, after.making-public and vehement remonſtrances againſt 
the gxecutiqn.6f Mary, ta exhort privately the Queen, in his 
_ maſter's,name, nat to defer an act of juſtice, ſo neceſſary for 
their common ſafety , But whether the French King's inter- 


EI ceſſion vas ſincere or not, it hadi no weight with the Queen; 


and ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her former reſolution. 
mu nbat co 1909 N g D 03 i tf 12 

Tux interpoſition 41 the young King of eons, tho not able Interpoſition 
ta change, Elizabeth's,determination, ſeemed; on every account, 4 
to. merit more regard. S0 ſoon as james heard of the trial 
and condemnation of his mother, he ſent ſir William Keith, 
gentleman. of his bed chamber, to London; and wrote a letter 
to the Queen, in which he remonſtrated, in very ſevere terms, 
againſt the indignity of the procedure. He ſaid, that he was 
aſtoniſhed, to hear of the preſumption of Engliſh noblemen and 
counſellors, ho had dared. to fit in judgment and paſs ſentence 
upon a Queen of Scotland, deſcended from the royal blood 


Camden, p. 494. | f Du Maurier, 
Vol. V. 8 of 
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A * hs-vias A me aſtoniſhed to di: that 5 
thoughts were ſeriouſly entertained of putting that ſentence in „ 
execution: That he entreated Elizabeth to reflect on the diho- 
nour, Which ſhe ſhould draw om her name by embruing her 1 
hands in the blood of her near kinfwoman, a perſon of the 


ſame royal dignity and of the ſame.ſex with herfelf: That, in 


this unparalleled attempt, ſhe offered an affront to all diadeins, 3 XY x, 


and even to her own; and by reducing ſovereigns to 4. level 


thoſe whom providence had appointed to rule over them: That 


for his part, he muſt deem the injury and inſult ſo enormous, 


as to be incapableof all atonement; nor Was it poſſible for kim Wo 


thenceforward to remain in any terms of correſpondence with * 5 


perſon, who, without any pretence of legal authority, had . 
deliberately inflied an ignominious. death. upon his parent: 
And that, even if the ſentiments of nature and duty did not 


| inſpire him with, this purpoſe of vengeance, his' own honour 


required it of him; nor could be ever acquit himſelf in the 
eyes of the world, if he did not uſe every effort, and endure | 
OREN" e ect eee . ̃ a | 


SOON. 1 . ſent the maid of ay PE) fir Robert 
Melvil to enforce the remonſtrances of Keith; and to employ 
with the Queen every. expedient of argument and menaces. 
Elizabeth was at firſt offended with the ſharpneſs of theſe appli- 
cations ; and ſhe replied in a like ſtrain to the Scottiſh ambaf- 
ſadors. | When ſhe afterwards reflected, that this earneſtneſs 
was no more than what duty required of James, ſhe was pacified; 
but retained ſtill her. reſolution of MENG to extremities 


| i Spotfvood, . 381. 


gagainſt 


with other men, taught the people t8 heglekt all duty toward e 
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Mary. * 1 18- \ believed, thar the maſter of Gray, ined” 


* N " A 


te hee 


. 2 


buy the enemies of that princeſs, gave ſecretly his advice not to 


ye Ta . and. nn in all enen to pacily his 2 


Tas A allo, fro! many plates; was induced 
do pay ſmall attention to the applications of James, and to diſ- 
_  " regard all the efforts, which he could employ i in behalf of his 

mother 
reſts, the factions which prevailed among his people, and the | 
inveterate hatred, which the zealous proteſtants, particularly 


She was well acquainted with his character and inte- 


the preachers,” bore to the Queen of Scots. The preſent inci- 


dents ſet theſe diſpoſitions of the clergy in à full light. James, 
- obſerving the fixed purpoſe of Elizabeth, ordered prayers to be 
offered up for his mother in all the churches; and knowing the 
captious humour of the eccleſiaſties, he took care that the form 


of the petition ſhould be moſt cautious, as well as humane and 
charitable: © That it might pleaſe God to illuminate Mary 
« with the light of his truth, and fave her from the apparent 
danger, with which ſhe was threatned.“ But, excepting the 
King's own chaplains, and one clergyman more, all the 
preachers refuſed to pollute their churches by prayers for a 
papiſt, and would not ſo much as prefer a petition for her con- 

verſion. James, unwilling or unable to puniſh this diſobe- 
dience, and deſirous of giving the preachers an opportunity of 
amending their fault, appointed a new day when prayers ſhould 

be faid for his mother; and that he might at leaſt ſecure him- 
ſelf from any inſult in his own preſence, he defired the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews to officiate before him. In order to diſ- 
appoint this purpoſe, the clergy inſtigated one Couper, a young 


b Spotſwood, p. 353. 
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La man, ebe bad not yet reozived. holy, qnders, 8 


of the pulpit early in che ag; and tofexclude the Prefäte- 
Won the King came to church and fare the pulpit Gcchplect By 
 Couper, þ5;yaljed in him from-bit-feat, and toldihing | Gut che 

place was deſtined for another; yet ſince he was there, if he 
would obey. the charge given. and remember the Queen im his 
praxers, he mighty proceed, 0. dixine . ſervice. The preacher 
_ replied, that hs. won}d.,do.as- the ſpirit of God ſhould direct 
him. This anſwer, ſufficiently inſtructed James in nus purpoſe; | 
Ad. he commanded him to leave tho pulpit. As Couperſetmed 
not diſpaſed to obeys the captain of the guard went toipult Hm 
from his place; upon hich the young man cried aldud that 
this day vquld be a witneſs. againſt the King in the greut diy 
of the Lord and he denounced a woe upon / the inhabitirits E 
Edinburgh. for (permitting, him to be treated in that manner 
The audience at firſt appeaxed. defines. Ee part widrhiw; 
but the ſermon, of the prelate ee eee 
dutiful and more human diſpoſiion .. 
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Erk when dolicited, either ee RS by 54 
princes, to pardon. the Queen. of. Scots, ſcembd- always deter b 
mined to proceed to extremities againſt her: But when her 
miniſters urged her to interpoſe no more delays in the execution, 
her ſeruples and. her heſitation returned; her humanity cou] 
not allow her to embrace ſuch. violent and ſanguinary ineaſures; 
ang. ſhe, was touched, with-compaſſion. for the; misfortunes; and | 
with reſpect for the dignity, of the, unhappy priſoner; * The 
courtiers, ſenſible that they could do nothing more acceptab] e 
to ber, chan to ene failed not to 


* 
1 
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* : 8 N the. pdniſlimens of Mary, and to CHAP; 


combat all the objections urged apainſt this act of Juſtice. They . 


Js aich that ehe treatment of that princeſs in England had been, Ben tb. 


on her firſt reception, ſuch as found. reaſun and policy required; che execu- 


; and if ſne had been governed by principles of equity, ſhe would 


tion of Mary - 
1 not have refuſed willingly; to acquieſce.' in it: That the obvious 


incanveniences, either of allowing her to retire i into France, or 


of reſtoriug her by: farce: to her throne, in oppoſition to the $5 
reformers. and. the Engliſh party in Scotland, had obliged the 
een to detain- her in England, till time ſhould offer ſome 
opportunity of ſerving her, without danger to the. kingdom, or 
60 the. Proteſtant religion: That her uſage there had been { 
': | became. her rank; her own ſervants, in- conſiderable nüm- 
4 bers,. had been permitted: ta attend her; - exerciſe : had been 
| allowed. her fax. health, and all acceſs of company for amuſe- 
ment and theſe indulgencies would, in time, have been car- 
ried farthex; if by her ſubſequent conduct ſhe had appeared 
worthy: « of em: That after ſhe had inſtigated the rebellion of 
; Northumberland, the conſpiracy of Norfolk, the: bull of ex- 
communication of pope Pius, an, invaſion from Flanders; after 
| the had ſeduced the Queen's friends, and incited every enemy, 
foreign and. domeſtic, againſt her; it became neceſſary to treat 
her as à moſt. dangerous rival, and to render her confinement 
more ſtrig and rigorous: That the Queen, notwithſtanding 
cheſe repeated provocations, had, in her favour, rejected the 
importunity of her parliaments, and the advice of her ſageſt 
miniſters.* ; and was ſtill, in hopes of her amendment, deter- 
mined to delay coming to the laſt extremity againſt her: That 
Mary, even in this forlorn nnn retained.ſo high and un- 


» Digges 2. 276. Strype, vol. ii, p. 16, 135» 0 139. 
| 5. conquerable 
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hs . ky letters, addreſſed to-herſelf; to treat- her as * of England? 3 


That ſhe had carried her .animoſity. o far as to -encourage .. 
| the: atrocious. deſign of aſſaſſinating the Queen; and this: 

i crime was. unqueſtionably. proved upon ber, by ber own. 

I Ietters, by the evidence o er, ſecretaries; | and by the” 

Aung confeſlionof her acgomplices: That ſhe was but a 

| eee Queen, and at Preſent poſſeſſed no wbere any right of 
. ſovereignty; much leſs in England, where every one Was 
| iudject tothe laws, and te Elizabeth, the only true ſovereign: 
That even allowing her to be ſtill the Queen's equal in rank 
and dignity, ſelf-defence was permitted by a law of nature, 

. which could never be abrogated; and every one, ſtill more a 
Queen, had ſufficient juriſdiction over an enemy, who, by 
open violence, and ſtill more, who, by ſecret treachery, 

threatned the utmoſt danger againſt her life: That the general 

combination of the catholics to exterminate the proteſtants, was 
no longer a ſecret; and as the fole reſource. of the latter 
perſecuted ſect lay in Elizabeth, ſo the chief hope, which the 
: farmer entertained of final ſucceſs, conſiſted in the perſon, and 
in the title of the Queen of Scots: That this very circumſtance 
brought matters to extremity between theſe princeſſes; and 

"ED rendering the life of one the death of the other, pointed out to 

Elizabeth the path, which either regard to ſelf-preſervation, or 

to the happineſs of her people, ſhould direct her to purſue: 

And that neceſſity, more powerful than policy, thus demanded 
of the Queen that reſolution, which _—_ would —_ 


and which duty preſcribed *. 
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. 4 bree e tat as FED e had 
been-uled, and as muckt delay-i interpoſed,” as decency required,” | 


15 3 ee laſt determined to carry the ſeiitente into execution: But 
even in this laſt reſolutibn ſhe could not proceed without diſ- 
p Playing a new feene of duplicity inf artifice. 5 

te vulgar, rumourse were pre viouſiy diſperſed, that the Spaniſn 


In order to alarm 


ein P. 
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1 587. 


| . 2 fleet Was arrived 1 in Milford: Haven; that the Scots had made 
an irruption into England ; that the duke of Guiſe was landed 


1 in Suſſex” with a ſtrong army; that the Queen of 'Scots was 
* eſcaped from priſon,” and had raiſed an army; that the nor- 

-  thern counties had begun an inſurrection; that there was a 

© new conſpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate the Queen, and ſet the 
city of London on fire; nay, that the Queen was actually 

aſſaſſinated . An attempt of this nature was even imputed to 

L Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador; and that miniſter was 
obliged to leave the kingdom. The Queen, affecting to be in 

terror and perplexity, was obſerved to fit much alone, penſive 


and ſilent; and ſometimes to mutter to Herſelf half ſentences, 


importing the difficulty and diſtreſs, to which ſhe was reduced. 


She at laſt called Daviſon, a mau of parts, but eaſy to be im- 


poſed on, and who had lately, for that very reaſon, been made 


ſecretary, and ſhe ordered him privately to draw out a warrant 


for the execution of the Queen of Scots; which, ſhe after- 


wards ſaid, ſhe intended to keep by her, in caſe any attempt 


ſhould be made for the delivery of that princeſs. She ſigned 
the warrant; and then commanded Daviſon to carry it to the 


chancellor, in order to have the ſeals affixed to it. Next day ; ; 


ſhe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, enjoining him to forbear, ſome 
time, executing her former orders; and when Daviſon came 
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council With this. whole tratifadtion;" and they endenvotred to 
perſuade him to bud off, Bedle with the Warrant If the Queen 
ce he dürre, they promiſed | 
to tabe on themſelves the hole blame vfithivinzoafilte . The 
e not ſufficientiy Wart of their” inteption;,* complied” 


| ich the-advice; 'atid the Warrant was Yidpatched'ts' the wil 1 


col Shrewſbury and Kent, ü -6thers," ordering thei 

utec 290 £56"*; Scots: . 5 
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Fur e redbeisge ee: ben land. + 
duced to Mary, informed her of heir commiſſion, and deſired 
her to prepare for death next morning at eight o clock. Sbe 
| ſeemed no- wiſe terrified, though ſomewhat ſurprized,' with the- 
intelligence. She ſaid, with a .chearful, and even a ſmiling 
countenance, that ſhe did not think the Queen, her ſiſter, 
would have conſented to her death, or have executed the ſentence 
againſt a perſon, not ſubject to the laws and jutiſdiction'of: Eng- 
land. But as ſuch is her will,” ſaid ſhe; * death, which puts 


* . 
= 4 


. 


an end to all my miſeries, ſhall be to me moſt welcome; nor 


cc. can 1 eſteem that ſoul worthy the felicities of heaven, which 


* cannot ſupport the body under the horrors of the laſt f paſſage 2 
«to theſe blifsful manſions .“ She then requeſted co two 


 noblemen, that they would permit ſome of her fervants, and 


0 Te appears by ſome letters publiſhed by n vol. iii. i. book i ii. C. 1. that Eli- 
zabeth had not expreſsly communicated her intention to any of her miniſters, not 


even to Burleigh: They were ſich experienced tourtiers, that they knew they could 


not gratify her more than by Terving her without waiting till the defifed them. 
r Camden, p. 534. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 301. Ms. in the Advocates Library, p. 2. 
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© ib ber confuſſor; NBA a tec e 
chat compliance with this laſt demand was contrary to cheir Co 


conſcience, and that Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peterborow, a man 


. af great learning, ſhould be preſent, to inſtruct ber in the 


principles of true religion. Her refuſal to have any confe- 


rene wich this divine inflamed che earl of Kent's zeal ; _ | 
h bluntly told her; that her death. would be the life of their relic 


gion; as, on the contrary, her life would have been the geath 


of its Mention being made of Babington, ſhe conſtantly de- 


nied his conſpiracy to have been at all known to her; and 


TOE e e eee e ; . 


- the: few affairs which remained to her in this world, and to pre- | 
pare for her paſſage to another. It was neceſſary for her, ſhe . 
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Wusn the earls had Jef ber, eee ae ts 54 | 
tened, that he might have the more leiſure, after it, to finiſh' | 1 


ſaid, to take ſome ſuſtenance, leſt a failure of her bodily 
ſtrength ſhould depreſs her ſpirits on the morrow, and left her 


behaviour ſhould thereby betray a weakneſs unworthy of her- 
her wonted chearfulneſs did not even deſert her on this occaſion. 


whelmed them, and which was too violent for them to conceal 
it from her. Turning to Burgoin, her phyſician, ſhe aſked 


* 
Kent avowed, that there was no other cauſe of my death, but 


ſelf *. She ſupped ſparingly, as her manner uſually was; ad 


She comforted her ſervants under the affliction, which over- 


him, whether he did not remark the great and invincible force 
of truth. ©.” They pretend,” faid ſhe, that I muſt die, be- 
* cauſe ] conſpired againſt their Queen's life: But the earl of 
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FRE FI iche it l wolle . for | 
«  theie-religion.. My conſtancy in the faith ãs my reab crime: 


8 by The reſt is. only a colour; invented by intereſted and deſigning 


„mch. “ Towards the end of ſupper, -the called in all her 
ſervants, und drank to them : They pledged her, in order, on 
| af ves and cove ber yard for pull mah 
- deigned; in return, to aſk thew pardoir for 
| her offences towards them; and a plentiful: effuſion of tears 
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"Many? s care of Ber firvants was ; the fole- remaining 5 ar, 
—— employed her concern. She peruſed her will, in which 
ſhe had provided for them by legacies : She andered the inven- 
tory of her goods, cloaths, and jewels to be brought her; and 


—————— nia gs EY 


ench particular: To ſome the diſtributed money with her own 
Hands; and ſhe adapted the recompence to their different de- 
grees of rank and merit. She wrote alſo letters of recommen- 
dation for her ſervants to the French King, and to her couſin, 


the dukt of Guile, whom ſhe made the chief executor of her 
teſtament. At her wonted time ſhe went to bed; flept ſome 


hours; and then riſing, ſpent the reſt of the night in prayer. 
Having foreſeen the difficulty of exerciſing the rites of her reli- 


gion, ſhe had had the precaution to obtain a conſecrated hoſte 


from; the hands of pope Pius ; and the had reſerved the uſe of 
it for this laſt period of her life. By this expedient ſhe ſup- 
plied, as much as the could, the wtf a prieſt and con- 


. "Feflor, who was refuſed her- 


0 * Jekd, vol. ii. p. EA 626. Camden, p. 534- t Jebb, vol. ii. p. 489. 
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— morning he drefled WY in-a FAO habit of. 


[bt ror pear the only one which ſhe had reſerved to herſclf. N 
Bh told ber maids, that ſhe would willingly have left them 
dis dreſb rather than the plain garb, which the wore the day 


before: But it was neceſſary To her to 21 at the rel 
ole 2, eee e . LY 
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TUN Any vs, ſheriff of the county, Rd the 
room; and informed her, that the hour was come, and that he 
muſt attend her to the place of execution. She replied, that 

The was ready J and bidding adieu to her ſervants, ſhe leaned 
on two of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, becauſe of an infirmity 
in her limbs; and ſhe followed the ſheriff with a ſerene and 
.. colnpoſed aſpect. In paſſing through a hall adjoining to her 
chamber, ſhe was met by the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, 
Sir Amias Puulet, Sir Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen 
of diſtinction. Here the alſo found Sir Andrew Melvil, her 
ſteward, who flung himſelf on his knees before her; and, 
wringing his hands, cried aloud, © Ah, Madam! unhappy 
mel What man was ever before the meſſenger of ſuch heavy 
« tidings as I muſt carry, when I ſhall return to my native 
& country; and ſhall report, that I ſaw my gracious. Queen 
* and miſtreſs beheaded in England ?” His tears prevented 


further ſpeech; and Mary too felt herſelf moved, more from 


ſympathy than affliftion. © Ceaſe, my good ſervant,” ſaid 
ſhe, * ceaſe to lament : Thou haſt cauſe rather to rejoice than 


“ to mourn : For now ſhalt thou ſee the troubles of Mary 
Stuart receive their long expected period and completion. 
Know,“ continued ſhe, good ſervant, that all the world 
Re beſt i 18 January, and. ſubject ſtill to more ſorrow than a 

Wu 8 «© whole 
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7 5 end, and have 'thirſted for my blood as the hart pantethi 
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. carry: this meſſage from me, that I die a true woman to my 


66 religion, and unalterable in my affections to Scotland and to 
_ & France. Heaven forgive them, that have long defired my 


4 after the water brooks.” + O God,” added ſhe, © chou that 
urt the author of truth, and truth itſelf, thou knoweſt the 
& jinmoſt receſſes of my heart: Thou knoweſt, that I was ever 
* deſirous to preſerve an entire union between Scotland and 
4 England, and to obviate the ſource of all theſe fatal diſ- 
« cords. But recommend me, Melvil, to my. ſon, and tell 
„him, that, -notwithſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done 
* nothing prejudicial to the ſtate and kingdom of Scotland.” 
After theſe words, reclining kerſelf, with weeping eyes, and 
Face bedewtd with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. And bo,” ſaid ſhe, 
„ good Melvil, farewel: Once again, farewel, good Melvil; 
« and grant the aſfitance «x prayers to. 1 u and 
t „ 1 
9 next turned to the noblemen who attended her, and 


8 
= petition in behalf of her ſervants, that they might be 
Well treated, be allowed to enjoy the Preſents Which ſhe had 


made them, and be ſent ſafely into their own country. Having 
received a favourable anſwer, ſhe preferred another requeſt, that 
they might be permitted to attend her at her death: In order, 
ſaid ſhe, that their eyes may behold, and their hearts bear 
witneſs, how patiently their Queen and miſtreſs can ſubmit to 
her execution, and how conſtantly the preſeveres in her attach- 
ment to her * The earl of Kent oppoſed this deſire, 
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cries, to diſturb both herſelf and the ſpectators: He was alſo 
apprehenſive, left they ſhould practiſe ſome ſuperſtition, unmeet 
for him to ſuffer; ſuch as dipping their handkerchiefs in her 
blood: For that was the inftance which he made uſe of. My 
* lord,” ſaid the Queen of Scots, 1 will give my word 
although it be but dead) that they hall not incur any blame 
* in any of the actions which you have named. But alas! 
« poor ſouls! it would be a great conſolation to them to bid 
their miſtreſs farewel. And I hope,” added ſhe, that 
your miſtreſs, being a maiden Queen, would vouchſafe, in 
<" regard of womanhood, that! ſhould have ſome of my own 
people about me at my death. I know, that her majeſty 

bath not given you any ſuch ſtrict command, but that you 


4 might grant me a requeſt of far greater courteſy, even tho' 
„ J were a woman of inferior rank to that which I bear.” 


Finding that the earl of Kent perſiſted ſtill in his refuſal, her 
mind, which had fortified itſelf againſt the terrors of death, 
was affected by this circumſtance of indignity, for which U 
was not prepared. I am couſin to your Queen,” cried ſhe, 
and deſcended from the blood-royal of Henry the ſeventh, 
and a married Queen of France, and an anointed Queen of 
Scotland.“ The commiſſioners, percaving how invidious their 
obſtinacy would appear, conferred a little together, and agreed, 

that ſhe might carry a few of her ſervants along with her. 
She made choice of four men, and two maid-fervants, for that 
purpole. ' - | , — 


SH E them paſſed into another Hall, where was erected the 
. ſcaffold, covered with black; and ſhe ſaw, with an undiſmayed 
<ountenance, the executioners, and all the preparations of 
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Ale An e wits e pectators; and no one 
was ſo ſteeled againſt all ſentimens-of humanity; as not to be 
moved, when he reflected on her Toyal:dignity,' 'confidered the 
ſurpriſing train uf her misfortunes; beheld her mild but inflexi- 
ble conſtancy, recalled her amiable accompliſhments, or ſurveyed 
her beauties, . which, though faded by. years, and yet more by 
her affliQtions,. fill diſcovered themſelves in this fatal moment. 
Here the warrant for her execution. was read to her; and dur- 


ing this ceremony ſhe was filent, but ſhewed, in her behaviour, 


* 


an indifference and unconcern: as if the buſineſs had no wiſe 
regarded her. Before the executioners performed their office, 
the dean of Peterborow' ſtepped forth; and though the Queen 
frequently told him, that he needed not concern himſelf about 
* that, ſhe was ſettled in the antient catholic and Roman 
religion, and.. that ſhe. meant to lay, down her life in defence 
of that faith; he ſtill thought 1 it his duty to perſiſt in his lec- 
tures and exhortations, and to endeavour her converſion. The 
terms, which he employed, were, under colour of pious 

| SftruRtions, cruel inſults on her unfortunate ſituation; 3 and, 
- beſides their on abſurdity, may be regarded as the moſt mor- 
tifying indignities, to Which ſhe: had ever yet been expoſed. 
He told her, that the Queen of England had on this occaſion 
ſhewn a tender care of her; and notwithſtandirig the puniſh- 
ment juſtly to be inflicted on her, for her manifold treſpaſſes, 
was determined to uſe every expedient for ſaving her ſoul from 
that deſtruction, with which it was ſo nearly threatned: That 
ſhe was now ſtanding upon the brink of eternity, and had no 
other means of eſcaping endleſs perdition, but by repenting her 
of her former,wickednefs, by juſtifying the ſentence pronounced 
againſt her, by acknowledging the Queen's favours, and by 
e a true and lively faith. * Chriſt Jeſus: That the ſerip- 
tures 
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or devices of men, ſhe muſt expect 3 in an inſtant to fall into 
utter darkneſs, into a place where ſhall be weeping, howling, 
and gnaſhing of teeth : That the hand of death was upon her, 
_ the ax was laid to the root of the tree, the throne of the 
great judge of heaven was erected, the book of her life was 


|  fpread wide, and the particular ſentence and judgment was 
ready to be pronounced upon her: And that it was now, during 


this important moment, in her choice, either to riſe to the 

reſurrection of life, and hear that joyful ſalutation, Come, ye 
bleſſed of my Father, or to ſhare the reſurrection of condem- 
nation, replete with ſorrow and anguith ; and to ſuffer that 
_ dreadful denunciation, Go, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire *. 


Dv&InG this diſcourſe the Queen could not forbear ſome- 
times betraying her impatience, by interrupting the preacher ; 
and the dean, finding that he had profited nothing by his lecture, 
at laſt bade her change her opinion, repent her of her former 
wickedneſs, and ſettle her faith upon this ground, that only in 
Chriſt Jeſus could ſhe hope to be faved. She anſwered, again 
and again, with great earneſtneſs: Trouble not yourſelf any 
more about the matter: For I was born in this religion; I 
have lived in this religion; and in this religion I am reſolved 
to die.“ Even the two earls perceived, that it was fruitleſs 
to harraſs her any farther with theological diſputes; and they 
ordered the dean to deſiſt from his unſeaſonable exhortations, 
and to pray for her converſion. During the dean's prayer, ſhe 
employed herſelf in private devotion from the office of the 


Virgin; and after he had finiſhed, ſhe pronounced aloud ſome 


* MS. P- 8, wN 10, 11. Strype, vol. iii. P» 385. 
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only means of ſalvation; and, if ſhe truſted in the inventions 
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cn troubles; for her ſon, and for Queen Elizabeth; and 
prayed God, that that princeſs might long proſper, and be 
employed i in his ſervice.” The earl of Kent, obſerving, that, 

in her devotions, ſhe malle frequent uſe of the crucifix, 
could not forbeat reproving her for her attachment to that 
popiſh trumpery, as he termed it; and he exhorted her to have 
Chriſt in her heart, not in her hand. She replied with pre- 


| ſence of mind, that it was difficult. to, hold ſuch an object in 
her Ry” without erg her heart towehed with ſome. com- 


1 now. 8 with the aid at hier two women, to "AE 
robe herſelf; and the executioner alſo. lent his hand, to aſſiſt 
them. She ſmiled, and ſaid, that ſhe was not accuſtomed to 
undrels herſelf before ſo large a company, nor to be ſerved by 
ſuch valets. Her ſervants, ſeeing her in this condition, ready 
to lay her head upon the block, burſt into tears and lamenta- 
tions : She turned about to them; put her finger upon her lips, 
as a ſign of impoſing filence upon them *; and having given 
them her bleſſing, deſired them to pray for her. One of her 
maids, whom ſhe had appointed for that purpoſe, covered her 
eyes with a handkerchief; ſhe laid herſelf. down, without any 
ſign of fear or trepidation; and her head was ſevered from her 
body at two ſtrokes by the executioner. He inſtantly held it 
up to the ſpectators, ſtreaming with blood and agitated with 
the convulſions: of death: The dean of Peterborow alone ex- 
claimed, So. periſh all Queen Elizabeth's' enemies: The 
earl'of Kent alone replied © Amen: The attention of all the 
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other ſpectators was fixed on the melancholy LA before them; CH Ap. 


and zeal and flattery alike gave place to pre pity and admi- 


ration, of the. <xpiring Princeſs. .. 
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Tuvs perihed. ; in u the borty⸗ötth Yea: of 5 age, and nine- Mary's cha- 
teenth of her captivity in England, Mary Queen of Scots; a rafter. 


woman of great accompliſhments both of body and and, 
| natural as well as acquired; but unfortunate in her life, and 
during one period, very unhappy in her conduct. The beau- 
ties of her perſon and graces of her air combined to make her 
the moſt amiable of women; and the charms of her addreſs and 
converſation aided the impreſſion, which her lovely figure made 
on the Hearts of all beholders. Ambitious and active in her 
temper, yet inclined to chearfulneſs and ſociety; of a lofty 
ſpirit, conſtant and even vehement in her purpoſe, yet polite, 
and gentle, and affable in her demeanor; ſhe ſeemed to partake 
only ſo much of the male virtues as to render her eſtimable, 
without relinquiſhing thoſe ſoft graces, which compoſe the 
proper ornament of her ſex. In order to form a juſt idea of her 
character, we muſt ſet aſide one part of her conduct, while ſhe 
abandoned herſelf to the guidance of a profligate man; and muſt 
conſider theſe faults, whether we admit them to be imprudences 


or crimes, as the reſult of an inexplicable, though not uncom- 


mon, inconſtancy in the human mind; of the frailty of our 
nature, of the violence of paſſion, and of the influence, which 


ſituations, and ſometimes momentary incidents, have on per- 
ſons, whoſe principles are not thoroughly confirmed by expe- 
rience and reflection. Enraged by the ungrateful conduct of 


her huſband, ſeduced hy the . treacherous counſels of one in 
whom ſhe repoſed confidence, tranſported by the violence of 
her own temper, which never lay fufficiently under the guid- 
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ner eee ſhe was betrüyed into aQions, which thay, 


. with ſome difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit of no 


apology, nor even of alleviation. An enumeration of her 
qualities might carry the appearance of a panegyric; an account 


of her conduct muſt, in ſoft parts, wear the ach of ſevere 


ſatire and investive. 


Hen numerous Abe eme Ge Müde of 1 how and 


tedious captivity, and the perſecutions, to which ſhe had been 


_ expoſed on account of her religion, had wrought her up to a 


affected ſor- 
row. | 


The Queen's 


degree of bigotry during her latter years; and ſuch were the 


prevalent ſpirit and principles of that age, that it is the leſs 
wonder, if her zeal, her reſentment, and her intereſf uniting, 
induced her to give conſent to a deſign, which conſpirators, 
actuated only by the firſt of theſe _— woe formed * 
the Hfe or Elizabeth. 


Wurx the 4 was Ademet A execution, ſhe 
affected the utmoſt ſurprize and indignation. Her countenance 
changed; her fpeech faltered and failed her; and for a long 
time, her ſorrow was fo deep that ſhe could not expreſs it, but 
ſtood fixed, like a ſtatue, in ſilence and mute aſtoniſhment. 
After her grief was able to find vent, it burſt out in loud wail- 
ings and lamentations; ſhe put herſelf into deep mourning for 
this deplorable event; and ſhe was ſeen perpetually bathed in 


tears, and ſurrounded only by her maids and women. None 


of her miniſters or counſellors dared to approach her; or if any 


aſſumed ſuch temerity, ſhe chaſed them from her, with the 


moſt violent expreſſions of rage and reſentment: They had all 
of them been guilty of an unpardonable erime, in putting to 
death her dear ſiſter and Kinfwoman, contrary to her fixed 
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„ ta en abated as to leave room 
for reflection, than ſhe wrote a letter of apology to the King 
of Scots, and ſent it by fir Robert Cary, ſon of lord Hunſdon. 

She there told him, that ſhe wiſhed he knew, but not felt, the 
unutterable grief of mind, the experienced, on account of that 
' lamentable accident, which, without her knowledge, much leſs 
concurrence, had happened in England: That as her pen 
trembled, when ſhe attempted to write it, ſhe found herſelf 
_ obliged to commit the relation of it to the meſſenger, her kinſ- 
man; who would likewiſe inform his majeſty of every circum- 
ſtance, attending this diſmal and unlooked for misfortune : That 
ſhe appealed to the ſupreme judge of heaven and earth for her 
innocence; and was alſo ſo happy, amidft her other afflictions, 
as to find, that many perſons in her court could bear witneſs to 
her veracity in this proteſtation: That ſhe abhorred hypocriſy 
and diſſimulation; . deemed nothing more worthy of a prince 
than a ſincere and open conduct; and could never ſurely be 
eſteemed ſo baſe and poor-ſpirited, as that, if ſhe had really 
given orders for this fatal execution, ſhe could, on any confide- 
ration, be induced to deny them: That, though ſenſible of the 
juſtice of the ſentence pronounced againſt the unhappy priſoner, 
| ſhe determined from clemency never to carry it into execution; 
and could not but reſent the temerity of thoſe, who on this 
occaſion had diſappointed her intention : And that as no one 
loved him more dearly than herſelf, or bore a more anxious 
concern for his welfare; ſhe hoped, that he would conſider 


d Camden, p. 536. Strype, vol, iii. Appendix, p- 145. Jebb, vol. it. p- 608. 
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1 order the Volta ts +a Jay e mitder Dei 
to priſon, and ordered him to be tried in the Star-Chamber for 
his miſdemeanour. The ſecretary was confounded); and being 
ſenſible of the Gauger, which muſt attend his entering into a 
conteſt with the Queen, he expreſſed penitence for his error, 
and ſubmitted very patiently to be railed at by thofe very coun- 
ſellors, whoſe perſuaſion had induced him to incur” the guilt, 
and who had promiſed to countenance” and protect him. He 
was condemned to impriſonment during the Queen's pleafure, 


and to pay : a fine of ten thouſand pounds. He remained a long 


time in cuſtody; and the fine, tho" it reduced him to beggary, 
was rigorouſly levied upon him, All the favour, which he 


could obtain from the Queen, was ſending him ſmall ſupplies 


from time to time, to keep him from periſhing in neceſſity *. 
He privately \ wrote an apology. to his friend Walſingham, which 
contains many curious particulars... The French and Scotch 


' ambaſſadors, he ſaid, had been remonſtrating with the Queen i in 
Mary's behalf; and immediately after their departure, ſhe com- 


manded him, of her own. accord, to deliver her the warrant 
for the execution of that princeſs. | She ſigned it readily, and. 
ordered it to be ſealed with the great ſeal of England. She 
appeared in ſuch good humour on the occaſion, that ſhe ſaid to 
him in a jocular manner, * Go tell all this to Walſingham, 
« who is now ſick: Though I fear he will die for ſorrow, when. 
« he hears it.” She added, that, though ſhe had fo long de- 
layed the execution, leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to be actuated by malice 


© Camden, p. 536, Spotſwood, p. 358. « Camden, p- 538. 
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or 0 ſhe was all along ſenſible of che ae of it. In CH Ap. 
il. 
the ſame converſation,” ſhe blamed Drury and Paulet, that they: Nl 


had not before eaſed her of this trouble; and ſhe expreſſed her 
deſire, that Walſingham would bring them to compliance in 
chat particular. She was ſo bent on this purpoſe, that, ſome 
time after, ſhe aſked Daviſon, whether any letter had come 
from Paulet with regard to the ſervice expected of him. Davi- 
ſon ſhowed her Paulet's letter; in which that gentleman 
poſitively refuſed to act any thing inconſiſtent with the princi- 
ples of honour and juſtice, The Queen fell into a paſſion; and 
accuſed Paulet, as well as Drury, of perjury; becauſe, having 
taken the oath of aſſociation, in which they had bound them- 
ſelves to. avenge her wrongs, they had yet refuſed to lend their 
hand on this occaſion. © But others,” ſhe ſaid, © will be found 
te leſs ſcrupulous:” - Daviſon adds, that nothing but the conſent 


and exhortations of the whole council could have engaged him 


to ſend off the warrant : He was well aware of his danger; and 
remembered, that the Queen, after having ordered the execu- 


tion of the duke of Norfolk, had endeavoured, in like manner, | 


to throw the whole blame and odium of that action upon lord 
Burleigh *, 8 | 


EL1ZABETH's diſſimulation was fo groſs, that it could de- 
ceive no body, who was not previouſly reſolved to be blinded; 
but as James's concern for his mother was certainly more ſincere 
and cordial, he diſcovered the higheſt reſentment, and refuſed 
to admit Cary into his prefence. He recalled his ambaſſadors 
from England; and ſeemed to breathe nothing but war and 


e Camden, p. 838. Strype, vol, iii. p. 375, 376. MS. in the Advocates? 
Library, A. 3. 28. p. 17. from the Cott, Lib, Calig. c. 9. Biogr. Brit. p. 
1625, 1627. ; 
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i The States of Scotland, being adfembled, entepel 
into the quarrel; and profeſſed, that they were ready to ſpend 


their lives and fortunes in revenge of his mother's death, and 


in defence of his title to the crown of England. Many of his 


nobility inſtigated him. to take arms: Lord Sinclair, when the 


courtiers appeared in deep mourning, 


preſented himſelf to the 
King arrayed in eompleat armonr, and laid, that this was the 
proper mourning for the Queen. The'catholics took the op- 
portunity of exhorting James to ally himſelf with the King of 


Spain, to lay immediate claim to the crown of England, and to 


| prevent the danger, which, from his mother's example, he 


4th March. 


might conclude, would certainly, if Elizabeth's power prevailed, | 
overwhelm his perſon and his kingdom. The Queen was ſen- 


| fibleof the danger attending theſe counſels; and, after allowing 


James ſome decent interval to vent his grief and anger, ſhe em- 
ployed her emiſſaries to pacify him, and to ſet before him every 


motive of hope or fear, which might induce . to live in 
peace and amity with her. | 


WALSINGHAM wrote to lord Thirlſtone, James's ſecretary, 
a judicious letter to the ſame purpoſe. He ſaid, that he was 
much ſurprized to hear of the violent reſolutions taken in Scot- 
land, and of the paſſion diſcovered by a prince of ſo much judg- 


ment and temper as James: That a war, founded merely on 


the principle of revenge, and that too on account of an act of 
juſtice which neceſſity had extorted, would far ever be expoſed 
to cenſure, and could not be excuſed by any principles of equity 
or reaſon ; That if theſe views were deemed leſs momentous 
among princes, policy and intereſt ought certainly to be attended 
to; and theſe motives did ſtill more evidently oppoſe all thoughts 

. of 


* 
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$ 


WW. a eee Elizabeth, and: all deni bed . 
andl pretenſions to the Englith throne! That the inequality be- 


tween the two kingdoms deprived James of any hopes of ſucceſs, : 
. if hetruſted merely to the force of his own-ftate, and had no 
_ . recourſe to foreign powers for affiftance : That the objections, 


attending the introduction of ſuccours from a more potent mo- 
narch, appeared ſo evident from all the tranſactions of hiſtory, 
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that they could not eſcape a perſon of the King's extenſive 


knowledge; but there were, in the preſent caſe, ſeveral peculiar 
| circumſtances, which ought for ever to deter him from having 
recourſe to fo dangerous an expedient: That the French mo- 
nareh, the antient ally of Scotland, might willingly uſe the 


 affiftance of that kingdom againſt England; but would be diſ-. 
pleaſed to ſee the union of theſe two kingdoms in the perſon of 

James; an union, which would ever after exclude him from 
practiſing that policy, formerly ſo uſeful to the French, and ſo 
pernicious tothe Scottiſh, nation : 'That Henry beſides, infeſted 
with faction and domeſtic war, was not in a condition of ſup- 
| porting diſtant allies; much lefs, would he expoſe himſelf to any 
hazard or expence, in order to aggrandize a near kinſman of the 
houſe of Guile, the moſt determined enemies of his repoſe and 
authority: That the extenſive power and exorbitant ambition of 
1 rendered him a ſtill more dangerous ally 
and as he evidently aſpired to an univerſal monar- 


the Spaniſh 
to Scotland; 
chy in the weſt, and had in particular advanced ſome claims on 
England, as if he were deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter, 


he was at the ſame time the common enemy of all princes, who 


wiſhed to maintain their independance; and the immediate rival 
and competitor of the King of Scots: That the Queen, by her 
own naval power, and her alliance with the Hollanders, would 


probably intercept all ſuccours which might be ſent James from 
2 | abroad, 
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on | 85 by which alone they cquld be juſtified; and muſt thereby un- 


alienate All the Proteſtants i in Scotland | ang England, he: covld 
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he King 16 revived his mother '®-pretedfions | 


ee 1 


dergo the. infamy⸗ of abandonitig f thoſe 2 principles, in-Whi Ap be 


* 1 


had been Arickly educated, and to which he had hithefto reli- 
. adhered: That as he: would; by, ſuch an apoſtacy, totally 8 


never gain the: confidence. of the catholies, WhO would Mill 
entertain reaſonable doubts of his ſincetity: That by advancing 


a preſent claim t to the eron, he forfeited. the certain proſpect of 
_ has ſucceſſion; and revived that national animoſity, which the 
late peace and alliance between the kingdoms had happily Extin- 
Sides That the whole gentry and nobility. of England had 
openly. declared themſelves for. the execution of the Queen of 
Scots; and if James ſhowed ſuch violent reſentment Againſt that 
act of juſtice, they would be obliged, for their on ſeeurity, 
to prevent fot ever ſo implacable and revengeful a prinee from 
' ruling over them: And that, however ſome perſons might 
repreſent his honour: AS: engaged to ſeck-yengeance for the pre- 
ſent affront and injury,»the true: honour" of à pritice conſiſted in 
wiſdlom and moderation and juſtice, not in Following the dictates 
of blind paſhon, or in purſuing revenge at the expence of every 
motive and every intereſt *. Theſe confiderations, - :joined to 
the peaceable, unambitious r of the young prince, pre- 
vailed over his reſentment ; and he fell gradually into a good 
correſpondence with the court of England. It is probable, that 
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- ſtrong hol 8. 0 He next inſulted Liſbon z, and: finding, that the 
merchants, who had Engaged entirely io expectation of profit, 
were diſcontented at theſe military enterprizes, he ſet fail for 
the Tercera Iſlands,” with an intention of lying in wait for a 
rich Carrack, which was expected in theſe parts. He was ſo ES. 
fortunate as to meet with his prize ; and by this ſhort expedition, 
in'which the public bore ſo ſmall a ſhare, the adventurers were 
encouraged to attempt farther enterprizes, the Engliſh ſeamen 
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- commerce And Eenlements, and the yearly importation of vaſt 
dees from Aurica. The point, on which" he reſted his 
higheſt glory, tho perpetuatolyctt, of his policy,. was to ſupport | 
bee and exterminate hereſy; and48 the power and credit 
of Elizabeth" were chief dulivark' of Ae proteſtants, he 
bopech if he could: ſabdae that-ptincrls, 5160 0 
renou, of being able to 76-unite the whole « chiſtian world i in- 
the catholic communion: Above al; hisindignation againſt his 
revolted ſubjects in the Netherlands inftigated/hiqm-to attack the 
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| Engliſh, who had encouraged" that infürtection, and who, by 


their near neighbourhood, were ſo. well enabled to ſupport the 
Hollander, chat he eould never Rope to: reduce theſe rebels, 


while the power of that Kingdom remained entire and unbroken. 


To ſubdue England ſeemed a neceſſary preparative to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of his authority in the Netherlands ; and notwith- 


Randing all appearances, the former: was in itſelf, as a more- 


important, 
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was of the. utmoſt importance. to the gran 

-deur of Spain, would not at, preſent. be oppoſed be oy 
-of the-neighbouting poindrh, naturally Þ much intereſted to 
prevent:theſucceſs-of that, enterprise. & truce was lately con- 
ee een 3 the empire was in the | hands of a friend 
rancethe perpetual rival of Spain, was fo 
{ian commetions, that ſhe, had. no leiſure to pay 
attention to her fortign intereſts. This faxqurable opportunity, 
therefore, which, might never again, preſent f itſelf » muſt be 

ſeized ʒ and one bold. effort made for acquiring that aſcendant 
in Europe, to which the preſent greatnels, and d profperiey.of the 
. Spaniards ſeemed ſo fully to intitle them f 
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332 N „ e detercbited by the*Gitiofis" miotiateh to phoceed: | 
| . ho J ainitiols project; Dur- 
% he Had "beer fecretly making pripdtations ; but 
_ 1 5 CA Won 5 rel6hitfion” Was fully taken, every part of Wis vaſt 
JJC With the nolfe of armamdnrd,” and alf kis mi- 
8 generals, and: adimirals, wer employ red-in forwa rding 
the defi igh. The marqueſs of Santi 7 a fea. officer of great Theinvinci 
reputation ane Expenience, . was deſtined to command the _ 
- wives counſels were the naval equißmenis conducted. In al 
' the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Fortugal, artizans were 
725 employed i in building veſſels of uncommon ſize and force; naval. 
ſtores vere · bought at a great expence; ; proviſions. amaſſed ; 

. and: quartered in the maritime towns of Spain; 
and Plans laid for fitting out lach A fleet and embarkation as 
had never before had its equal in Europe: The military pre- 
parations in- Flanders," were, no leſs fo ble. Troops from 
-all quarters. were every moment alfembling, to reinforce the 
duke of Parma. Capizuchi and Spinelli, conducted forces from . 
Italy: The marqueſs of Borgaut, a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 
levied troops ĩn Germany The Walloon and Burgundian reg: 
ments were compleatẽd or augmented: The Spaniſh infantry 
was ſupplied with recruits; and an army of thirty four thouſand . 
men Was aſſembled 1 in the Netherlands, and kept in readineſs to 
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5 „ About two eee any of Ma "4 
952 them men of ' family, had inliſted i in the ſervice: No Mut was | 
22 8 but duch vaſt preparations, conducted by y afficers 
dang ah of ſuch conſummate Kin, muſt” finally. be «ſucceſsful. And 
obs . "« Spaniards; oſtentatious of their power, d "elevated. with | 


vain ain hopes, bad already denominated We nary th Irmo 
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8 News of theſe” extrao traordinary p! reparations en rea — T7 like 

| court of London; and ER ADA the ſecrecy of the Spaniſh 

council, and their pretending to employ tl this force.in the Indies, it 

. Wu eafily concluded, that they meant to make ſorke effort againſt 

5 ben England, The "Queeri Had foreſeen the' fvaflon; And finding 
In England. that ſhe muſt now-contend for her | crown with the whole force | 

of Spain, me made preparations for reſiſtance; nor was ſhe 

5 terrified with that power, by which, all Europe apprehended, 

| The muſt of neceffity be overwhelmed. Her force indeed ſeemed 

very unequal to reſiſt ſo potent an enemy. All the ſailors in 


ew. mark amounted atthat tne to about fourteen thouſand men 
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Four veſſels ;belonging to the merchants which exceeded four 
büßten tons 5 The royal navy conſiſted only of twen ty-eight 
al p many of Sick: were of ſmall fize; none of them exceed- . 


ing the bulk of our largeſt frigates, aüd : moſt of them deſerving 
e the name of pinnaces than of ſhips. | The only advantage 


* be «4; the Eriglith fleet conſiſted in the dexterity and courage of the 


| — ſedmen, who, being accuſtomed to fail i in tempeſtuous ſeas, and 
expose themſelves to all dangers, - as much exceeded in this 
0 particular the Spaniſh mariniers, as their veſſels were inferior in 
te aud force to thoſe of that nation 2. All the commercial 
towns of England were required to furniſh ſhips for re-inforcing 


* great "alacrity in defending their liberty and religion againſt 
7 thaſe imminent perils, with which they were menaced. The 
citizens of London, in order to ſnew their zeal f in the common 
cauſe, inftead of fifteen veſlels,. which they were Wr N 


do equip, voluntarily fitted out double the number The 


gentry and nobility hired; and armed, and. manned, ty 
three ſhips at their ow n charge; and all the loans of money, 
which the Queen demanded, were frankly granted by the per- 
- ons applicd 0 Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of courage 
and capacity, Was admiral, and took on him the command of 
the navy: Drake, Hawkins, and Frobiſher, the moſt renowned 
ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under him. The principal fleet was 
ſtationed at Plymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſting of forty 
veſſels, 1e and Flemiſh, was. commanded by .the lord 


| 


* 


o wie ae a * ©. Þ Ihid.'p. 157. | q Ibid. p- 321. 
r Ibid. p 6. Lies of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 451. 
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this- mall navy; and they diſcovered, on the preſent occaſion, 
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. diſpoſed in different bodies along the ſouth coaſt; and 


n 


b * 
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Tus nas Exigland, tte o thoſe of Spain, 
| "plies ee ee Ci ev prone; "They mere more | 


| numerous thay the gtleiny, hut much inferior in diſcipline, 


reputation, and experience; An army of twenty thouſand men 


orders were given hem, if they could not hinder the Spaniards = 
From landing, to retize backw 
and to wait for reinfargement 
before they approachedFhe enemy. A bady of, twenty-two 
thouſand Wos and a thouſand horſe, 
- the earl of Leiceſter, was ſtationed at Tilbuty, in order to de- 
fend the capital. The principal army conſiſted of thirty-four 


officers, under the duke of Parma, the moſt confummate 


general of the age; and compared this formidable armament 


with the military power, which England, not enervated by 
peace, but long W to wars could muſter up againſt 1 


Tux chief menen of che Ein denn enn to confi” in the 
vigour and ptudence of the Queen's conduct; who, undiſmayed 


by the i dangers; iſſued all her orders with tranquillity, 
5 . animated 


\n15TOK 1 * e, 5 * 


s, io waſte the country around, . 
2 the neighbouring counties, 


* * 


under the command of 


thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, and was. commanded 5 
by lord Hunſdon. Fheſe forces were cofereed for guardipg the 
Queen's perſon; and were appointed. to march yhitherſoever | 
the enemy ſhould appear. _ The fate, of England, if all the 
Spaniſh armies fioutd be able ti land, ſeemed to depend on the 
iſſue of à ſingle battle; and men of reflectiom entertained te 
moſt diſmal apprehenſions, when they cankidered the force of 
fifty thouſand veteran Spaniards, commanded. þy experienced 
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\ 1 eps ton teddy al, aid employed every 
reſource, which either her domeſtic ſituation or her foreign 
alljances/ could: afford her. She ſent fir Robert Sydney. into 
Scotland and exhorted the King to remain attached to her, 
and to conſider the danger, which at preſent menaced his ſove- 
reignty no leſs than her dn, from the ambition of the Spaniſſi 
The ambaſſador found James well diſpoſed to cultivate 


an union with England, amd-tyit-prince even kept himſelf pre- 


_ alliſtance of Elizabeth. Her authority with the King e of Den 
mark, and the dye of their common religion, engaged this 
' mpngrch, upon her application, to ſeize a ſquadron. of- ſhips, 


which Philip had ha bought or hired in the Daniſh -harbours 72. 


The. Hanſe Towns; Hough. not at that time on good terms with 
_ Vizabeth, were induced, by the ſame motives, to retard ſo long 
the equipment of ſome veſſels. in their ports, that they became 
uſeleſs to the purpoſe of invading England. All the proteſtants 
throughout Europe regarded this enterprize as the critical event, 


which was to decide for ever the fate of their religion; and 
though unable, by reaſon of their diſtance, to join their force 
to that of E „ they kept their eyes fixed on her conduct 
and fortune, and beheld with anxiety, mixed with admiration, 


; the. intrepid countenance, with which; ſhe encountered that 


_ dreadful tempeſt, which was every en approaching to- 
wards her. e 


* 


* 


132 =o alſo was ſenſible, that, next to the general po- 


palit, rh ſhe enjoyed, and * confidence, which her 


t She dhe him ſome promiſes which ſhe never Fulkttea, ro give Kick a dukedom 
in England, with ſuitable lands and revenue, to ſettle 5000 I. a year on him, and 
Pay him a guard, for the ſafety of his perſon. From a MS, of lord Royſton. 

n Strype, vol. iti. p. 524. 
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2 with. the force of his Whole kingdom to the 
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| imbibed againft popety;” i She took care, on the preſent otopfion, 
abhorrenee ofthe oppoſite: The Eugliat were reminded of 


to dhe counſels! of that, bigotied and imperious nation; The 
bloody maſſacres in tlie Indies, 
te Loy Countries, the horrid 
| inquifition, were ſet before men's eyes A f and'deſcription 
- was publiſtred; and pictures diſperſed of the ſeveral inſtruments 
of torture, with which, it was pretenttled, * the-Spanaſh Armada 
was loaded Abd every artifice, as Well as "reaſorr, was em- 
Ployed, to Animate the people to a vigorous defence of their TY 


Sixtus Quintus, the preſent pope, famous for His capacity and 
tyranny, had fulminated a new bull of excommunication againſt 


England, and had granted plenary indulgences to every 


18 7 on Yi or 2 ve INR. | 


of her throne conſiſted in the general zeal of the psople for che 
* prateſtine religion, andithe*firong prejudices which they had 


to revive im the nation this attachment to their own ſe and this 


their formet dangev-fadm the tyranny of Spain e Alt che bdrba-. 
rities, exerciſed! by Mary againft the proteſtants, were aſcribed 


the unrelenting executions ite 
e and f iquities. of the 


Nerd On, eee an & 291; 02-4 
2 1 x it EE hit cee . - 
je | Bow whits the e irr chis FRE einergence, Touzed' 
e animoſity of the nation agtinſt popery, ſhe treated the par- 
2 of that ſect with moderation, and gave dot way to an 


undiſtinguiſhing fury agaitſt them. "Though ſhe knew; that 


her, had depoſed her from the throne, had abſolved her ſubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, had publiſhed a eruſade againſt | 


one engaged in the preſent invaſion; ſhe would: not believe, 
that all ber catholic ſubjects could be ſo blinded, as to ſacrifice 
to bigotry their duty to their ſovereign, and the liberty and in- 
dependency of their native country. She Owe all. violent 

counſels, 


, * 
* 
* 4 0 : * 


e h LE OOE 


f counſels, by which Gd ud to ſeek pretences for b dlpetch 
ing the leaders of that party: She would not even eonſine any 


defenge. Some gentlemen of that ſect, conſcious that they could 
not juſtly expect an truſt or authority, entered themſelves as 
, voltateets i in the fleet or army: Some equipped ſhips at their 
own charge, and gave the command of them to proteſtants : 


" ©: neighbouts; to the defence of their country: And every rank 


— Et of men, burying, for the. preſent all party diſtinctiotis, ſeemed 
0 prepare ther(ſelves, with ordes. as,well as vigour, to reſiſt 


„eee ee e ay ens 


ba 
* 


* conſiderable number of chem: And. the catholics, fenſible 'of 
this good. uſage, generally expreſſed great zeal for the public 
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"I were active in ahimating their tenants, - and vaſſals, and 


us more to Urrite — mere, ſpixic 6f, the riation, ihe, 


Queen appeared on horſeback in the gamp at Tilbury; ; and 


riding through the lines, diſcovered a chearful and animated 


countenance, exhorted the ſoldiers to retiember their duty ta 


their country and their religion, and profeſſed her intention, 
| though a. woman, to lead them herſelf into the field againſt the 
8 enemy, and rather to periſh. i in baitle. than ſurvive the ruin and 
ſlavery- of her: peoge'?.. By this ſpirited behaviour ſhe-revived 
the tenderneſs and admiration of the ſoldiery: An attachment 


to her perſon became a kind of enthuſiaſm among them: And 


_ iy aſked one, another, whether it were poſſible, that Engliſh- 
men could. abandon this glorious cauſes could diſplay leſs cou- 
rage than appeared in tne female ſex, or could ever, by any 


dangers, be induced to relinquiſh. the defence of their heroic 


princeſs. 


Stowe, p. 747. Y. See note at the end of the volume. 
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duke of Medina Gidon, a nobleman & great 


Alcarede was appointed v 
the loſs of ſu great un 


of the Arinada; and gaye-the- 


Rs dur OF / el . 


TAI Spaniſh Armads was i e HEE 
but. the mpment it was. preparing to fails the marqueſs of Santa 
Croce, dhe admiral, "was ſeized with 4. violent Fever, of. which 


be fon after died? Theę lee-admir al, the duke.of Plliano,.by 


a ſtrange concurrencs-of abcitdents,” at the very fame tine, . fufe 
fered the fame fate; and the King appointed for allmiral the. 
Emily,” but un- 
experienced in action, and entirely urmequainted with lex aflhird. - 
ice-admiral, . This misfortune, beſides 

Croce, retarded the ſailing 
glich mare time for their pre- 


un 6Meer 26 8 


Parutions to oppoſe chöme At left; che fleet, . 


2gth May." 


. alacrity, ſet fail from Liſbon; but next · gay met with a violent 


tempeſt, which ſcattered the ſhipg,. funk ſome of the ſmalleſt, 


And focec the rent .o take thehref in the Groyne, whore they. 
Vaited till they canld- be 
en carried to 
of an inXYaſion was difappainted for this; ſummer; and being 


8 When news of. this event 
; the Queen concluded that the deſign- 


always ready to lay hold of every pfetence for ſaving money, 8. 


; tHe+ ſeamen: : 


lay up ſome of the larger Hips, and. to diſc 


But lord Effingham, wh was nöt ſd ſarighine in his hopes, 


uſed the freedom to diſodey theſe orders; and ke begged leave 
to retain. all the ſhips4n ſepvice, tho” it ſhould be at his Own ex- >, 


pence He took advantage of a north wind, and ſailed towards 


the conſt of Spain, with an intention. of attacking tHe enemy 
in their harbours; but the. wind” changing to the fouth, he 
became apprehenſive, leſt they might have ſet ſail, and by 
paſſing him at ſea, invade England, now expo by the abſence | 


| | Ys Canden, p. 545 
Li | „ of 


ihe made Walſfügham, write toy the gdmiral, direQting him to > 
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I ANTw II E, all the damagegof the Armada were repaired; 
en his Spaniatls with freſh bgpes ſet our again to ex, in pro- 
. * gin per The fleet conſiſted of a hundred 
_— e, of whithnear.a hundred were galleons, and 
4 eb of greater ſite ze, than any ever before, uſed. in Europe. Tt 


iy rs ng eight thouſand four hundred andfifty-fix mariners, 


0 — 
* bs 


1 nme ſix 0ars apiece * $15 
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Port; ; and having chaſed away all Engliſh or Flemiſh veſſels, 


they could make .oþpofitien) "ſhvuld join themſelves with the 
: duke of Parma; thquld thence make fail to the Thames, and 


blow me entire. oonqueſt of England. In proſecution of this 
ſccheme, Philip gave orders to the duke of Medina, that, in 
paſſing along the chattnel, he ſhould fail as near the coaſt of. 
France as he could with ſafety ; chat lie ſhould by this policy 
void meeting with the Engliſh fleet; and keeping i in view the 
main enterprize, ſhould neglect all ſmaller ſucceſſes, which 
might prove an obſtacle, or even interpoſe a NA to the acqui- 


* 


2 une, vol. iii. 1 p- 20. 


* 'arried o board ninetcen thouſahd toro hundred and ninety- 


thoyſand apd*cighteight Sally Hlaves;, and twõ· thouſunc 
„ * ang · thirty great c pieces of baff ordnane. , It was. 
. victualled for fix months; and was attended with pes leſſer... 


f 2 5 Tir Fun. Fore by "the "King of Spain, 5 Was, "that *, 
: _ "AvinadaÞigifld fail to the doaſt opphſite to Dunkirk and New-. 8 | 


which might oßſtruct che pallage, (for i it wag never Tuppoſed | 


Vn having landed the whole Spaniſh army, thus complete at one 


ſition 


55 


CES pes feng, He-rgrurned, therefore; bits d anch expe e 
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ear Abbes of a kingdom:% Aer . all de, 


| — , took a fiſherraan;.who informed them); that the Englih Admiral 


. had been lately at ſea, had heard of tha tempeſt which ſoattered 
he Armada had retireq back ãnto Nly mouth, and no longer 
expecting an invaſion this feaſon, had laid up- his ſhips, and 


diſcharged moſt of the ſeamen. From this falſe intelloence t the , 
duke of Medina 50 tho grearfaGilith of 3 aztackingand de- 


' firoping the Engliſh ſhip#in Barbour; and he bras tempted, By 
ke proſpect of ſo deciſive an Advantage, to break his orders, 
and make ſail directly for Plymouth: A reſolution Which proved 


"I ea: {The L ed bas the GH lags, de by ©. 
| The Aqmada tlie Armada;ozaboug finders ang as ; the Spanitrds: took. 


it for 


* 


Gan. dhe Rameheat'ncar-Miymouth, they bore out to ſeaz” with an a 


intention of returning next day, and attacking ie Engliſh ; 
navy They were. deſcried by Tleming a Scottiffi pyrate, Who 
| _ nds, goving in cheſe eas, and hd immkdiately Tet fall, to in- 


> 7 EL form the Engliſh admiral of ob their approachs : : Apothiep fortunate : 


event, hich coptribyted "extremely to the ſafety of*the fleet. 
Effingham had juſt time to get -out & port, , when he ſaw the 
Spaniſn- Armada coming full! fail” towards him, diſpoſed i im the 
form of a creſcent and Afetching the diftan cerof even miles 2 
e the een oth one iber wo, that of the other. ? 
” 72 pl | 17% | 
| "Pa writers of that, age raiſe their- ftyle-by 4 - pompous 
| deſcription. of this ſpectacle; the moſi · magnificent that had 
ever appeared upon the ocean, . infuſing equal kerror and admi- 
ration into the minds. f all beholders. The lofty maſts, the 
ſwelling ſails, and the towering prows of the Spaniſh galleons, 


k ſeem impoſſible 2 be N painted, otherwiſe than by aſſuming 


b blos. p· 137. 


if i b. 158. 


the 
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i of Camden, has, affetted, that the Armada, though Xu 

the- ſhips bore oery ſail, yet advanced with a ſlow motion; a 11588, 

if the ockan groaned With ſupporting, and the winds were 

tired. Wich impelling, ſo enormous a weight. The truth, 

hopever, is, the largeſt of the Spaniſh: veſſels would ſearcely 

_ "pals for : thifd rates "iff the preſent navy of England; yet were 

- they, in framed; or o ill governęd, that they were quite 6 

- tnmeldy; and could not Tail upon à wind, nor tack on an | l 
oceali6n;; nor be managed in ſtormy weather my the ſeamen. - 8 Al 
Neither the mechanics ot wüp-builing nor then experience of 
miriners, had attained {0. gtcat PperfeHonfas” could ſerve for the 

. ,- ſecurity and government 'of ſack 'bulky 'veſſets; and the Eng- 

P29 Uh, who” had already had experience how unſerviccable they 

wy == were, beheld without diſmay their tremendous ah 4 
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Rove HAM gave orders, not to come to doe ncht with the | 
- -Spgninhdey; where the ſize of the ſhips; he ſuſpected, and the. 
numbers of the ſoldiers; would bela diſadvantage to the Engliſh; 
but to cinhonade” them at a diſtange, aud to Wait the oppor- 
tunity, which. winds,” currents, or various accidents muſt afford 
him, of intercepting fome ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. Nor 
was it long before the event anſwered expectation. A great 


, this of Biſcay, on. board of which was a conſiderable part of 


the "Spaniſh money, Was ſet 'on fire by accident; ; and while 
all hands were employed in extinguiſhing it, ſhe fell behind 
the reſt of the Armada; The great-galleon of Andaluzia was 
«detained by the ſpringing of her maſt: And both theſe veſſels 
| 6 Bencivoglio, 1 i. li, 4. 
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ſmaller ſhips, and filling them with all combuſtible materials, 
| ſent them, one after another, into the midſt of the enemy. 
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© maar tn ation. br 6 ond dots; As 
the Armada advanced. up the channel, the Engliſh hung upon 
its rear, od fill infeſted it with Kirmiches. Each trial abated 
the confidence of the Spaniards, and added coutage to the Eng- 
lich; and the latter ſoon found, that even in cloſe fight. the fize 

of dhe Spaniſh, ſhips, yas no advantage to them, Their hulk | 


| expoled them. the more 19 the fie of, the enemy;  While,their 
cannon; placed too high, of 


ſhot. over the heads the Engliſh. 
The alarm having now reached the coaſt of England, the no-" 
bility and gentry haſtened out with their veſſels. from every 


harbour, and acinforced. the atlmical. © The earls of Oxford, 
Northumibertand. and Cumberland, fir Thomas Cech, fr Ro- - 


bert Cecil, fit Walter zh, fir Thomas Vavaſor, ſit Thomas 
Gerrard, fir Charles Blount, with many others, diſtinguiſhed | 
themſetves by 3 and diſintereſted ſervice of their 
country. The Engliſh fleet, after the conjunction of = 5 
* eee 8 | 


»*.*7 


* 

Tü * n Calais, and caſt "FOOD * | 
1 that place; in expectation, that, the duke of Parma, WhO 
had got intelligence of their"approath, would put to ſea; and 


5 Join his forces to them. Ihe Engliſh admiral prattifed here a 


ſucceſsful ſtratagem upon the Spaniards... He took eight of his 


The Spaniards fancied, that they were fireſhips of the ſame 
contrivance with a famous: veſſel, which had lately done ſo. 
much execution in the Schelde near Antwerp; and they imme- 
diately cut their cables, and took to flight with the greateſt diſ- 
order and precipitation. The Engliſh fell upon them next 
morning, while in confuſion 1 and beſides doing great damage 
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entirely fruſtrated. The veſſels, provided by che duke of 
Fatma, were- made for tranſporting ſoldiers not for fighting; 
and that general, when urged to leave the harbour, poſitively 
. refuſed to expoſe his flouriſhing army to ſuch apparent hazard, 
as it muſt incur; while the Engliſh, not only were able to keep 
the ſea, but ſeemed even to triumph over their enemy. The 
| Spaniſh. admiral found, in many rencounters, that, while he 
' loſt-ſo. conſiderable a part of his own navy, he had deſtroyed 
only one ſmall veſſel of the Engliſh; and he foreſaw, that, by 
continuing fo _ unequal a. combat, he muſt draw inevitable de- 
ſtruction on all the remainder. He prepared therefore to return 
homewards; but as "the winds were contrary to his paſſage 
through the channel, he reſolved to ſail northwards, and mak- 
ing the tour of the iſſand reach the Spaniſh harbours by the 
ocean. The Foglih, Heet followed: him during ſome time; and 
had | not their ammunition fallen ſhort, by the negligence of the 


to ſurrender at diſcretion. The duke of Medina had once taken 
_ that reſolution; but was diverted from At by the advice of his 
confeſſor. This concluſion of the enterprize would have been 
more glorious to the Engliſh; but the event proved equally 


after ĩt paſſed the Orkneys: The ſhips had already loſt their 
anchors, and were obliged to keep to ſea : The mariners, unac- 


Aa a 3 their 


offices i in ſupplying them, they had obliged the whole Armada 


fatal to the Spaniards. A violent tempeſt overtook the Armada 


cuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips, and not able to govern ſuch un- 
wieldy veſſels, yielded to the fury of the ſtorm, and allowed 
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for which theſe proparatiage ware made by the Spaniards, was 


Defeated. 
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8 cup 4 on the coaſt of ich where thy were milceably wreeked, 
1588, Not a half of the navy returned to Spain; and the ſeataen,' as 
well as ſoldiers, Who remained; were f& overcome with hard- 
ſhips and fatigue, and ſo diſpirited by their diſcomfiture; that 
_ they filled all Spain with accounts of the deſperate valour of che 
Engliſh, arid of the "tempeſtuous violence of that ocean. which 
ſurrounds the. tb mee alt; ny __ * 30 in 
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enterprize, which h had been preparing for three” years, " which 
had, exhauſted the x Tevenue and force of Spain, and 2 had 
long filled all Europe, with ar xiety. or ExpeQation. Phil ip, 
who was a Hlave to his ambition, ut. had an entire command 


11111 


over his countenance, 1 no fone r heard of the mortifying event, | 
which blaſted all his bopes, than he fell on his knees, and ren- 


dering thanks for that gracious diſpenſation of providence, ex- 
preſſed his joy, that the calamity was not greater. The Spaniſh 
| prieſts, who had ſo often bleſt this holy, crulade, and foretold 
Its infallible ſucceſs, were "ſomewhat ; at a Joſs to account for the 
vi ccory gained c over the catholic monarch by excommunicated 
| heretics and an execrable uſurper : But they at laft diſcovered, 
that all the calamities of the Spaniards had es from their 


W the iußdel Moors i to > live among them ©. 
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A. D. 1589. * after the defeat and difperGon of the 85 80 . 

4thFebruary, the Queen ſummoned a. new parliament; and received from 
|  thema ſupply, of two. ſubſidies and four fifteenths payable i in 
Four Fears, ; is the firſt inſtance that "ſhe were doubled 


(4 ©8353: n * | ene; 
| APO CT RTIONS ger note at the end ofthe volume. 007 
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idea 6 unnſual a e 
obtained from tlie joy of the preſent ſucceſs, and from the ge- 
netil ſenſe of the Queen's neceſſities. Some members objected 
to this heavy charge, on account eee 
which had lately been impoſed upon them . 128 12 

n 19 £81414 2113. 458:4 pantttb'ty rolls 9 5 4 5 

Extzanz ru forefavc,: that this houſe. of wht like al 
the foregoing; would be governed by the puritans; and there- 
fore, to obviate their enterpriaes, ſlie renewed, at the begin- 
ning of 'this feſſion, her uſual injunction, that the parliament 
ſhotild not, on any acbount, preſume to treat of matters eccle- 
ſiaſtical. Not witkiſtanding this ſtrict inhibition, the zeal of 
one Damport moved him to preſent a bill to the commons for 


remedying the grievances, and reſtraining the tyranny of the 


ecdefiaftical commiſſion, which were certainly enormous: But 
when Mr. ſecretary Woley reminded the houſe of her majeſty's 

commands, no one durſt ſecond the motion; the bill was not 
1b much 4s read; and the ſpeaker returned it to Damport, 
without taking the leaſt notice of it t:. Some members of the 


houſe, notwithſtanding the general muten, were even com- 


mitted to cuſtody on aceoùnt of ay —_ 
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| Taz itaperious canduct of Elizabem ne ſtill more 
clearly in another parliamentary tranſaction. The right of 
purveyante was an antient prerogative; by whieh the officers 
of the cron could at pleaſure take proviſions for the houſchold 
from all the neighbouring counties, and could make uſe of the: 
carts and catriages of the ert and the ad of we 's com 
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and the commons had, laſt ſeſſion, found it neceſſary to paſs a 
bill for regulating 'theſe exactions : But the bill was loſt in the 


Houſe of peers * . Tpbe continuance of the abuſes begot a new 


ence,” the' peers informed them, chat the Queen, by a meſſage, 
delivered by lord Burleigh, had expreſſed her diſpleaſure, that the 


= money was often diftant and uncertain; and the rates were 


always much inferior tn the uſual and market price ; ſo that pur- 
veyance, belides' the flavery of it, was always regarded as a 
great burthen, and being arbitrary and caſual, was liable to 
great abuſes. We may fairly eee that the hungry cour- 


attempt fat; redreſs; and the ſame bill Was now revived, and 
ſent up again to the houſe of pers, wgether with a hill for 


ſome new regulations in the court of Exchequer. | Soon after, 


the commons received a meſſage from the upper houſe, deſiring 
chem to appoint a committee for a conference. At this confer- 


commons ſhould preſume to touch on her prerogative, If there 


were any abuſes, ſhe ſaid, either in impoſing purveyance, or 


committee to attend the Queen, and endes 
their humble and dutiful intentions. . 


in the practice of the court uf Exchequer, her majeſty was 
both able and willing to provide due reformation; but would 
not permit the parliament 10 intermeddle in theſe matters 
The commons, alarmed. at this appointed a new 
to ſatisfy her of 


reception to the committee: She Expreſſed her great zneftimable 


loving care towards her loving ſubjects; which, ſhe ſaid, was 


greater than of her own elf, or even than any of them 
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latins. She, told them, that the had already CH;AP. 


given orderg for an enquiry into the abuſes. attending purvey- 
ante, hut the dangers of the Spaniſh intaſion had retarded the 

| progreſs of that deſigu ; that ſhe had as much kill, will, and 
power to rule her own houſehold as any ſubjects whatſoever to 
ern theirs, and needed as little the aſſiſtance of her neigh- 
Ang that the Exchequer was her chamber, conſequently 
more near to her than even her houſehold, and therefore the 
leſs. proper for them to intermeddle with ; and that ſhe would 
Y of herſelf, with advice of her council and the judges, redreſs 
every grievance in theſe matters, but would not permit them, 
by . moved without her privity, to bereave her of the 
honour attending theſe regulations l. The iſſue of this matter 
was the ſame. that attended all conteſts between Elizabeth and 
her purliataents *. She ſeems even to have been more imperious, 
in this particular, than her predeceſſors; at leaſt, her more 
rein ones: For they often permitted the abuſes of purvey- 
ance to be redreſſed by law *. Edward the third, a very ar- 
bitrary Prince, allowed ten rern ſtatutes to be enacted for 


that Purpoſe. 


In Gay Side commons nl of every courtier, as 
well as of the crown, that they durſt uſe no freedom of ſpeech, 
which, they thought, would give the leaſt offence to any of 
them. Sir Edward Hobby ſhewed in the houſe his extreme 
grief, that, by ſome great perſonage, not a member of the 
houſe, he bad then harply rebuked for . delivered in 


— 
- 


| ! D'Ewes, _ | 
& rixa of, ubi tu pulſas, ego wapulo fan Javen. 
See note at the end of the volume. © See the ender this 
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us diſcomfiture of the; Armada had begot in the 1 
r . Paſig, for cnterprizes againſt Spain ; an 


nothing feemed now impoſſible. to. be atchieyed 1 Be by 


u of the Rag, Dan; Antonio, prior of ,Crato, 4 

fon of. the, yal, family, of. Portngal, truſting to the 
newt. e en had advanced 
a claim id the, rromn;; and flying. firſt, to, France, thence to 
Englands Mad been, encouraged both bi- Henry and Elizabeth 
in his pretenſiong, A deſign was formed: by by the People, not 


then cqurt, of, England to conquer the kingdoms. for Don 


Antonig: Sir Francis Drake. and fir. john Norris were the 


leaders of this romantic Enzerprize: & þ ſear tenty thouſand 


voluntiers inliſted themſelves j in the ſervice: : And ſhips' were 


hired, as vel as arms provided, at the ſole charge of the 


adventurers. The Queen's frugality kept her from contributing 
more a yg SP, Pounds, to the. ;*xpence ; 5 and 15 


25 I ot 


Fj the conduct of this enterprize. The mall flock 'of the 
#1. 224 ARF3 7 ME; Vee: 1 BN |: 2h. 4.6% 


y * DEwes,” p- £32, 433. 559 222 Nel 34 2 A 21 2 71 10. 7 a 
2 act was paſſed this "ap ee the former ftatpte, which pot 
1 pounds a month on every one abſent from public worſhip : But the penalty 


was re ſtricted to two thirds of the income of the recuſant. 29 Eliza cap. 6. 


Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabech, yol. i. p. 61. Monſon, p. 267, ſays, 
that there were only fourteen thouſand ſoldiers and four thouſand ſeamen in the 
whole on this expedition : But the account contained 3 in Dr. Birch, Loy by one 
* the moſt > MA of the adventurers, + # Monſon, p. 267. | 


adven turers 
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"country, might have. enſured them of ſucceſs: But hearing, 


| oppoſe them; they aſſaulted the Groine, and took the lower | 
town, which: they pillaged ; and they would have taken the 
higher, though well fortified, had they not found their ammu- 


3 
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- ammunition ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking: They even N 


 wihted veſſels to ſtovv the numerous voluntiers, who crowded 


to them and they were obliged to ſeize by force ſome ſhips of 
_ the Hinſe Towns, which they met with at ſea: An expedient, _ 
| _ ls et chem ſomewhat more 


& eaſe in point of room for 
Hieiency « of their proviſions *. „ 


mel e but remedied not the 


Had 'they ſailed diredly.to Portugal, it is believed, that the' 


r ſtate of the 


chat great preparations were making at the Groine, for the 
-invaſion of England, they were induced to go thither, and 


deſtroy this new armament of Spain. 


army of four ot five thouſand men, which was aſſembled to 


nition and proviſions beginning to fail them. The young earl 


of Eſſex, . a nobleman of promiſing hopes, who, fired with the 


c thirſt of military honour, -had ſecretly, unknown to the Queen,. 
ſtolen from. ] En gland, here joined the adventurers; and it was 
chen agreed i” common conſent to make fail for Portugal, 
| ESA W 118 | 
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Tur Englich landed. at Paniche, 2 pen town, twelve 
leagues from Liſbon; . and Norris. led. the army to that capital, 
while ur underiook ta fail MP the Hor, and attack che city, 
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Fhey broke into the 
harbour; burned ſome ſhips. of war, particularly one com- 
manded by Recalde, vice admiral of Spain ; they defeated an 
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det with, the earl of Cy ue n | "Mi 
© with. a flect of ſeven fail, all equipped at his own charge, except > „„ 
ne ſhip of War, which the Queen had lent him. That noble 5 5 
au pplied far: Francis Nrake with ſome pro ions; a gene- as; 2 3 = 
_"zobity, which faxed the lives of marq of Drake's men, but for | 
che order .afterwards fuffered ſeverely. , Cumberland ——- © 
failed: towards the Tergeras, and took ſeveral prizes from the 

e hut the richeſt, valued at a hundred thouſand pounds. 

F in her return, with all her cargo, near St. Michael's 

4 Mount in Cornwal. Many of theſe adventurers were | killed i M 

A dach attempt at the Terceras; A deſtructixe mortality ſeized. = 
the welt Ang it was with difficulty that the few hands, mk 2 
e ee 0 ſteer me er home into er . 


eee the fignal advantages, gained over the Spaniards, Akin, of 
nd 2 ſpirit, thence infuſed into the, Engliſh, gave Elizabeth S*tland. 
rest ſecurity. during the reſt of her reign, ſhe could not for- 
bes keeping ous eye on Scotland, whoſe ſituation en- 
3 dered its revo ations always of 1 importance to her. It might ö THORN 
_ been expetted, that this high-ſpirized princeſs, Who knew 
0 well t to braye danger, w would not have retained that malignant 
Jealouſy towards her heir, with which,. during: the life-time of -.. KS EY 
VVV 
bee 10 al the claims of his mother; but be had not fe-. 
ceeded to the fayour of the catholics, Which could alone render | 
Rt dangerous: And as the Queen was now well ad- 
FE: in years, and enjoyed an uncontrouled authority er 

her ſubjeds,, it was nat likely, that the King of Scots, who was. 
of an indolent unambitious Emp would ever: give ber any 
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2: | tion, that the Daniſh monarch, in- 
. Patent of delay, married his daughter to the duke * 
Nb be ' James'then-rehewed his ſuit to the younger ptlhceſs; and füll 
2 g delay, 'propofed to him the fifter 
& 5 {s much older than himſelf, at 
182 entirely deſtitute oPfortune, The young King, beſides the 

| rn If eee eines from thoſe 

5 | Ms Cee e we e Fave 

RA”, of Elizabeth : The artides of marriage were ſettled 

The ceremony was performed by proxy: And che Princeſs 
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ond all odntroverſy.*. 
. - = Jame, hower: though a great 2 in 
| dae this inc acident. from taking a. voyag 1 to 
2 his bride home: He' Arrive n Norway; carried the 
8 palled the winter in 
8 to neee bete Oy 
the people: The clerg 
ty of vexing their prince, " 

Ianto the Qtees's ronation, on account ef che cer ony 
* Need, ws eter Jew or = | 
"and therefore utterly antichriſtian and unlawful. | 
de ene was as aueh bent on the d en A as they were 
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with the admiration of foreigners, the affections: . 
zecke and aſter me desth of the Queen of Stots, even the 
 -_ *  mtholics,; however diſcontented, pretended not to diſpute her | 
title, or-adhere/20/ any other perſon as her rival and competitor. 
5 James, curbed by his factious nobiſity and ecclefiaftics, poſ-! Fo 


| | ſeſſed at home very little authority; and was ſalicitous to remain 
. . 5 dn good terms With Elizabeth and the Engliſh” nation, in hopes 
"=" that time, aided by his patient tranquillity, would ſecure him 

. oe tid that rich ſucceſſion, to which his birth entitled him. The 


” = 


th — emen tho? overmatched in their conteſt with Spain, till 
EW” made an obſlinate reſiſtance ; and ſuch was their unconquerable 
8 22 = antipathy to their old maſters, and ſuch the prudent conduct of 


N 1 5 _ Maurice, their governor, that the ſubdaing of that 
x ill territory, if at all poſſible, muſt be” the work of * 


and 
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| x Efiemnies. The inhabitants of Paris, intoxieated wittradmiration of 
; Gülle, and front ly prejudiced agdinſt their King; whoÞ&inteys: © 
5 tions Had became ſuſpicious to theni, todk to arms, and 2 "of 


* _ into a a Legoclation with the League; and eng 
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2 and in the year „ ans, at Dbirttas; Ct 


3 e we in chat oa 


vidtory over the army of the French King; bur as his allies, | | 
the Germans, were at the fame time diſcomfited by the army 


4 of the Leag ue, under the duke of Guiſe, his firuation, not= - 


withſtanding his victory, ſeemed ftill as deſperate as ever. Tbe 
chief advantage, which he reaped from this diverſity of facceſs, 
was the dilffnfions, which, bythat meatis, took place among his : 


leary to fly for his fafety. That prince,  diffendbling his refe 
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ferted many high offices. on Oviſe and his partizans)\ ſum. 
moned an aſſembly. of the ſtates at Blois, on Pretence of find- 


the Hugonots, The various ſcenes of perfidy and cruelty, 
Which had been extilbited/in France, had juſtly begot 8 


diffidence among ll parties; yet Guiſe, truſting more ta the 
timidity than heanour af the King. raſhly put eee 
hands of that monarch, and expected, by the aſcendant af hi lg 
on Fes to make Vin e J 
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Ip . negellity of i could alone 
Ea had. nearly proved fatal 10 the author, and ſcemied at 

8 him into greater daugers than, thoſe which he 
N duet to avoid, by taking yepgeance on his enemy. The parti- 
| e e enflamed with the utmoſt rage againſt 
12 him: The populace every here, particularly at Paris, re- 

E. Allegiance to him: The eccleſiaſties and the preachers 
fle all places with execrations ecrations againſt his name; And the 


4 


4 
: 


of powerful Cities and moſt opulent provinces appea red to 
x IS mbi ie in a reſolution, either of renouncing monarchy, or of 


- 
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35. $5 changing heir monarch. Henry, finding dender reſources 
. his: catholic ſubjects, was . to enter into a 
* onkederacy 1 the Ley Kang, and the King of W : 175 
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And aid ſtill ſupported by kd chief nobility, he embed, 
by all theſe means, an army of near forty thouſand men, and 
advanced to che gates of Paris, ready to craſh the League, and 
lobdue all his enemies. The deſperate reſolution of one man 
diverted the courſe of theſe great events. Jaques Clement, a 


Dominican fryar, inflamed by that bloody ſpirit of bigotry, | 


Which diſtinguiſhes this century and a great part of the follow- 
10 beyond all ages of the world, embraced the reſolution of 
\ ſackiicing-his own life, in order to fave the church from the 
petlecutions of an heretical tyrant; and being admitted, under 
mine pretext, to the King's preſence, he gave that prince a 
„ IN ane Betdy "pur" to" Gen," by" the 
- cotirtiers, who haſtily revenged the murder of their ſovereign. 
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Fin King of TAI nent Air eee aimed the 
government, under the title of Henry the fourth; but ſucceeded 


to much greater difficulties than thoſe which furrounded his 


predeceſſor. ' The prejudices, entertained againſt his religion, 
made a great part of che nobility deſert him; and it was only 


by his promiſe of hearkening to conferences and inſtruction, 


that he could engage any of the catholics to adhere to his un- 
doubted title. The League, governed by the duke of Mayenne, 
brother to Guiſe, gathered new force; and the King of Spain 


entertained views, either of diſmembering the French monarchy, 
or of anneking the whole to his own dominions. In theſe 


diſtreſsful circumſtances, Henry addreſſed himſelf to Elizabeth, 


and found her well diſpoſed to contribute to his aſſiſtance, and 


to oppoſe the progreſs of the catholic League, and of the King 
of Spain, her inveterate and dangerous enemies. To prevent 
Vol. V. = | | the 
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doned them to be pillaged by. his foldiess. / He employed this. 
body of Engliſh: tropps in many other enterprizes; and found 
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the deſertion of Ab end en er auxiliaries, the / 199 
him a preſent oftwenty-twa thouſand pounds; a larger ſum than, 
as he declared, he had ever ſeen before: And ſhe ſent him a 
reinforcement of four thouſand men, under lord Willoughby, 
art officer of reputation, who joined: the French at Dieppe. 
Strengthened by theſe! ſupplies, Henry marched directly to. 
Paris; and having taken the ſuburbs, ſword in hand; he aban 


ſtill reaſon to praiſe their courage and fidelity. The ume of 


commendations. Sir William Drury, fir Thomas Baſkerville, 


their ſervice being elapſed, he diſmiſſed them with many high 


and fir John Boroughs acquired reputation rer and 


revived in. France the ancient fame A nts: 


on of 
Henry the 
fourth, 


Tas army, which Hemp! next campaign led into >the fla, 
was much inferior. to that of the League; but a8. it was com- 


poſed of the chief nobility of France, he feared not to encounter 


his enemies in a pitched. battle at Lyrée, and he gained a com- 


| pleat victory over them. This ſucceſs enabled him to blockade 
Paris, and he reduced. chat capital to the laſt extremity. of fa- 
mine: When the duke of Parma, in conſequence of orders 
from Philip, marched to the relief of the league, and obliged 


Henry to raiſe the blockade... Having performed this impor- 


tant ſervice, he retired to the Lom Countries; and by his con- 
ſummate {kill in the art of war, performed theſe, long marches 
in the face of the enemy, without affording the French monarch 
that opportunity which he ſought, of giving him battle, or ſo 


much as putting his. army once in diſorder. The only loſs, 
which he ſuſtained, was in the Low Countries; where prince 


Maurice took advanta ge of his abſence, and recovered ſome 
_ places, 
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cj "OI ſituation of ay 4Fairs, Motz promiſing, was 


not ſo well advanced or eftabliſked as to make the Queen diſ- 


continue her ſuccours ; and ſhe was ſtill more confirmed in the 
reſolution of ſuppotting him, by ſome advantages gained by the 
King of Spain. The duke of Mereteur, governor of Britanny, 
A prince of the houſe of Lorraine, had declared for the League; 
and finding himſelf hard preſſed by Henry”: s forces, he had been 
obliged, in order to ſecure himſelf, to introduce ſome Spaniſh 


troops into the ſea-port towns of that province. Elizabeth was 


alarmed with the danger; and foreſaw, 'that the Spaniards, 
beſides infeſting the Engliſh commerce by privateers, might 
employ theſe harbours as the ſeat of their naval preparations, 
and might more eaſily, from that near neighbourhood, than 
from Spain or Portugal, project an invaſion of England. She 
concluded, therefore, a new treaty with Henry, in which ſhe 
engaged't to ſend over three thouſand men, to be employed in 
the reduction of Britanny, and ſtipulated that her charges 
hould, in a twelvemonth, or as ſoon as the enemy was 
expelled; be refunded her . "Theſe forces were command- 
ed by fir John Norris; and under him by his brother 
Henry, and by Anthony Shirley. Sir Roger Williams was at 
the head of a ſmall body which garriſoned Dieppe: And a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips, under the command of ſir Henry Palmer, lay 
upon the coaſt of France, and intercepted all the veſſels belong- 
ing to the n or the Leaguers. N11 


e Camden, p. 561, 
Tu 


d See note at che end of the volume. 
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Tax operations of war can very little be regulated beforchand 


by any treaty or agreement; and Henry, who found it ne- 


ceſſary to lay aſide the projected enterprize againſt Britanny, 


perſuaded the Englith-commanders-'to join his army, and to 


and attending to nothing but his en intereſts. 


take a ſhare in the hoſtilities, which he carried into Picardy 


Notwithſtanding the. diſguſt, which Elizabeth received from 
this diſappointment, be laid before; her a plan for expelling 
the Leaguers from Normandy, , and perſuaded her to fend over 


_ nem body of four thouſand men, to aſſiſt him in that enter- 


prize. The earl of Eſſex was appointed general of theſe forces; 
z young nobleman, who, by many exterior accompliſhments, 


And ſtill more real merit, was daily advancing in favour with 
Elizabeth, and ſremed to oceppy that place in her affections, 


which Leiceſter, now deceaſed, bad ſo long enjoyed. Effex, 
impatient for military fame, was extremely uneaſy to lic ſome 
time ay Dieppe unemployed; and bad not the orders, which 
he received from his miſtreſs, been ſo poſitive, he would gladly 
have accepted of Henry invitation, and have marched to join 
me French arm pow. in; Champagne. This plan of operations. 
was alſo propaled W RHzabheth by the French amhaſſador; but 
the rejected it with great diſpleaſure; and the threatned unme- 
diately to recall her troops, if Henry ſhould perſevere any 
longer in his pveſent practiae, of breaking all concert wich her, 
Urged by 
theſe motives, the French King, at laſl, led his army into 
Normandy,” and aid fiege to Ronen, which he reduced to great 
ifficulties. But the League, unable of themſelves to take the 
Held W him, had again .veourle to the duke af Parma, 


f *. Sing odds Mr. 106 | | 
4 Birch's Negociations, p. 5. Rymer, tom, xiv, p. 123.4 140. 
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who received orders to march to Alitit en Mie wncotited C HA P, 


this enterprize with his uſual ability and ſucceſs ; and, for the — 
preſent, fruſtrated all the projects of Henry and Elizabeth. This *'59* 
princeſs, who kept ſtill in view the intereſts of her own: king- 

dom in all her foreign tranſactions, was impatient under theſe 
diſappointments, blamed Henry for his negligence in the exe- 

aution of treaties, and complained, that the Engliſh forces were 

thruft foremoſt in every hazardous enterprize . It is probable, 

however, chat their own ardent courage, and their defire of | 
diſtinguifhing themſelves in ſo celebrated a theatre of war, 

were the cauſes 2 wy ſo m 0 this 1 ho- 

ur. 


6 © NoTWITHSTANDING the indifferent ſucceſs of former 

enterprizes, the Queen was ſenſible how neceſſary it was to 
ſupport Henry againſt the League and the Spanjards ; and ſhe 
formed a new- treaty with him, in-which they agreed never to 
make peace with Philip, but by common conſent; /be promiſed 
to ſend him a new ſupply of four thonſand men; and he ſtipu- 
Inte to repaꝝ her charges in a twelvemonth, to employ theſe 
-forces,/ joined to a body of Erench. troops, in an expedition. / 
againſt Britanny, and to conſign into her hands a ſea-port town 
of that province, for a retreat to the Engliſh '.. Henry knew 
the impoſſibility of executing ſome of theſe articles; and the 
imprudence of fulfilling others; but finding them rigidly inſiſted 
on by Elizabeth, he accepted of her ſuccours, and truſted that 
be might eaſily, on ſome pretence, be able to excuſe his failure 
in executing his part of the treaty. This campaign was the 
leaſt ſucceſsful of all Bott n he had yet carried on againſt 
the League. 


+ Camden, P- 552. 1 Rymer, vol. xvi. P-. 151, 163, 177, 173. : 
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Donzxc theſe military operations in France, Elizabeth em- 


, ployed her naval. power againſt Philip, and endeavoured to inter- 
cept his Weſt-· Indian treaſures, the ſource of that greataels, 


prizes ind which rendered him fo formidable to all kis neighbours. She 


v9 i 
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Spain. 


ſent a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, under the command of lord 
Thomas Howard, for this ſervice; but the King of Spaim in- 
formed of her purpoſe, fieted out a great force, of fifty · ſive ſail, 


and diſpatched them to eſcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with 
the Engliſh ſquadron; and by the courageous obſtinacy of fir 


Richard Greenville, the vice-admiral, who-refuſed to make his 
eſcape by flight, they took one veſſel, the-firſt Engliſh ſhip of 
war which had yet fallen into the hands of the Spaniards 

The reſt of the ſquadron returned ſafely into England; fruſtrated 


of their expectations, but pleaſing themſelves with the * 


that their attempt had not been altogether fruitleſs in hurting 


the enemy. The Indian fleet had been fo bag deuinad inthe 
Havanna, from the fear of the Engliſh, that they were obliged 


at laſt to ſet ſail in an improper ſeaſon, and moſt of them pe- 
riſhed by ſhipwreck, ere they reached the Spaniſh harbours '. 

The earl of Cumberland made a like unſucceſsful enterprize 
againſt che [Spaniſh trade. He carried out one ſhip of the 


Queen's, and ' ſeven others, equipped at his own expence ; 
but the prizes, which be made, ol not hg the 


Hs: 


Tae ſpirit of - theſe 820 and * — — 
very prevalent in England. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 


enjoyed great favour with the Queen, finding his intereſt to 


decline, —— to recover her good graces by Tore. _ 


E See note at the ad of the volume. I 4 Monſon, p. Fo, 
m Thid. p. 169. | 
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tant diidareaking 5 ; and as his reputation was high among bis OH A P. 
countrymen, he perſuaded great numbers to engage with him XIIV. 
as volunteers, in an attempt on the Weſt-Indies. Fhe fleet 1592. 
was detained ſo long in the Channel by contrary winds, that 

the ſeaſon was loſt: Raleigh was recalled by the Queen: Sir | 
Martin Frobiſher ſucceeded to the command, and. made a pri- 
vateering voyage againſt the Spaniards. He took one rich 
Carrack near the Hand of Flores, and deſtroyed another 

About the ſame time, Thomas White, a Londoner, took two 

Spaniſh ſhips, which, beſides. fourteen: hundred cheſts of * 

filver, contained above two millions of bulls for indulgences; a 
commodity uſeleſs to the Engliſh, but which had coſt the King of 


Spain three hundred thouſand florins, and would have been fold 
by him 1 in the Indies for five millions. 


Turs war did great damage to Spain; but it was attended 

with conſiderable expence to England; and Elizabeth's mini- 

ſters computed, that, ſince the commencement of it, ſhe had 

expended 1 in Flanders and France, and on her naval expeditions, 

above one million two hundred thouſand pounds ; a charge 

which, notwithſtanding her extreme frugality, was too bur- 

thenſome for her narrow revenues to ſupport. She ſum- 8 19%. 
moned, therefore, a parliament, in order to obtain ſupply.: -— can 
But ſhe either thought her authority ſo eſtabliſhed, that ſhe 
needed to make them no conceſſions in return, or. ſhe rated her 
power and prerogative above money: For there was never any 
parliament, whom ſhe treated in a more haughty manner, 
whom ſhe made more ſenſible of their own-weakneſs, or whoſe 
privileges ſhe more openly: violated. When the ſpeaker, ſir 


a. Monſon, p. 166. Camden, p. 569. o Strype, vol. iii. 
Edward. 
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en AP. Edward Coke, made the three aſual requeſts, 'of 8 Gen 
LV. | arreſts,” of acceſs to her perſon, and of liberty of ſpeech; ſhe 
459% replied to him, by the moimh of Puckering, lord keeper, that 
liberty of ſpeech was granted to the commons, but they muſt 
know what liberty they were were entitled to; not a liberty for every 

one to ſpeak what he liſteth, or what cometh in his brain to 

utter; their privilege extended no farther than a liberty of Aye 

or No: That the enjcined the ſpeaker, if he perceived any idle 

Heads ſo negligent of their own ſafety, as to attempt reforming 

the church, or innovating in the commonwealth, that he ſhould 

refuſe the bills exhibited to that purpoſe, till they were examined 

by ſuch as were fitter to conſider of theſe things, and could 

better judge of them: That ſhe would not impeach the freedom 

-of their perſons; but they muſt beware, left, under colour of 

this privilege, they imagined, that any negle& of their duty 

Could be covered or protected: And that ſhe would not refuſe 

them acceſs to her perſon; provided it was upon urgent and 

: | aweighty cauſes, and at times convenient, and when ſhe might 
have TONER important affairs of the realm”. 


|NorwrensranpinG the menacing and comtemptuous air 
of this ſpeech, the intrepid and indefatigable Peter Wentworth, 
not diſcouraged by his former ill ſucceſs, ventured to tranſgreſs 
the imperial orders of Elizabeth. He Preſented to the lord 
keeper a petition, in which he defired the upper houſe to join 
with the lower in a ſupplication to her majeſty, for entailing 
the ſueceſſion of the crown; and he declared, that he had a bill 
ready prepared for that purpoſe. This method of proceeding 
Was fufficiently reſpectful and cautious; but the ä Was 


* D*Ewes, p. 460, 469. Townſend, p. 37. ; 
always 
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worth immediately to the Tower; committed Sir Thomas 
Bromley, who had ſeconded him, to the Fleet priſon, together 
with Stevens, and Welſh, two members, to whom fir Thomas 
had communicated his intention. About a fortnight after, 
a motion was made in the houſe, to petition the Queen, for 
the releaſe of theſe members; but it was anſwered by all the 
privy counſellors there preſent, that her majeſty had committed 
them for cauſes beſt known to herſelf, and that to preſs her on 
that head would only tend to the prejudice of the gentlemen, 
whom they meant to ſerve : She would releaſe them whenever 


ſhe thought proper, and would be better pleaſed to do it of 


her own proper motion, than from their ſuggeſtion *. The 
Lao aequieſced in this reaſoning. 


80 arbitrary an act, at the commencement of is ſellion, 
might well repreſs all farther attempts for freedom : But the 
religious zeal of the puritans was not ſo eaſily reſtrained j and it 
inſpired a courage which no human motive was able to ſur- 
mount. Morrice, chancellor of the dutchy, and attorney of 
the court of wards, made a motion for redreſſi ng the abuſes in 
the biſhops? courts, but above all, in the high commiſſion; 
where ſubſcriptions, he ſaid, were exacted to articles at the 
pleaſure of the prelates ; where oaths were impoſed, obliging 
perſons to anſwer to all queſtions without diſtinction, even tho 
they ſhould tend to their own condemnation ; and where every 
one, who refuſed entire ſatisfaction to the commiſſioners, was 
impriſoned, without relief or remedy 5, This motion was 


1 D'Ewes, p. 470. Townſend, p. 54. 
D' Ewes, p. 474. Townſend, p. 60. 
Va. V. D d d 


r D'Ewes, p. 497. 
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exprefsly prohibited any one to meddle with: She ſent Went- 
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ſeconded by Going MRO NY but the miniſters and EA coun- 
ſellors oppoſed it; and foretold the conſequences which enſued. 
The Queen ſent for the ſpeaker ; and after requiring him to 


deliver to her Morrice's bill, ſhe told him, that it was in her 


power to call parliaments, in her Power to diflolve them, i in 
her power to give affent or diſſent to any determination, which 
they ſhould form: That her purpoſe in ſummoning this par- 


ks liament was twofold, to have laws enacted for the farther en- 


forcement of uniformity in religion, and to provide for the 
defence of the nation, againſt the exorbitant power of Spain: 

That theſe: two points ought, therefore, to be the object of 
their deliberations: She had enjoined them already, by the 


mouth of the lord keeper, to meddle neither with matters of 


ſtate nor of religion; and ſhe wondered how any one could be 


ſo aſſuming, as to attempt a ſubject ſo expreſsly contrary to her 
prohibition: That ſhe was highly offended with this .preſump- 


tion; and took the preſent opportunity to re-Iterate the com- 


mands given by the keeper, and to require, that no bill, regard- 


ing either ſtate affairs, or reformation in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
be exhibited in the houſe: And that in particular ſhe charged 


the ſpeaker upon his allegiance, if any ſuch bills were offered, 


abſolutely to refuſe them a reading, and not fo much as permit 


them to be debated by the members This command from the 


Queen was ſubmitted to, without farther queſtion. Morrice 
was ſeized in the houſe itſelf by a ſerjeant at arms, diſcharged 


from his office of chancellor of the dutchy, incapacitated from 


any practice in his profeſſion as a common lawyer, and kept 
ſome years ara in a Tilbury caſtle *, 


0 D'Ewes, p. 474» 478. Townſend, p. 68. 
» Heylin's Hiſtory of the Preſbyterians, p. 320. 
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Tus Queen having thus exprefily pointed. out, both what C H * p. 
the houſe ſhould and ſhould not do, the commons were as obſe- EL 


1593: 


quious to the one as to the other of her injunctions. They 
paſſed a law againſt recuſants; ſuch a law as was ſuited to the 
ſevere character of Elizabeth and to the perſecuting ſpirit of that 
age. It was intitled, An af to retain her majeſty's ſubjects in 
their due obedience; and was meant, as the preamble declares, 
to obviate ſuch inconveniencies and perils as might grow from 
the wicked Practices of ſeditious ſectaries and diſloyal perſons: 
For theſe two ſpecies of criminals were always, at that time, 
confounded together, as equally dangerous to the peace of 


ſociety. It was enacted, that any perſon, above ſixteen years 
of age, who obſtinately refuſed, during the ſpace of a month, 


to attend public worſhip, ſhould be committed to priſon ; that, 
if, after being condemned for this offence, he perſiſt three 
months in his refuſal, he muſt abjure the realm ; and that, if 


he either refuſe this condition, or return after baniſhment, he 
is to ſuffer capitally as a felon, without benefit of clergy *. 

This law bore equally hard upon the puritans and upon the 
catholics ; and had it not been impoſed by the Queen's authority, 
was certainly, in that reſpect, much contrary to the private 


ſentiments and inclinations of the majority in the houſe of _ 


commons. Very little oppoſition, however, appears there to 
have been openly made to it ”. 


1 Tur expences of the war with Spain having reduced the 


Queen to great neceſſity, the grant of ſubſidies ſeems to have 


«0 


After enacting this ſtatute, hs clergy, in order to remove the odium from 
themſelves, often took care that recuſants ſhould be tried by the civil judges at the 
aſſiges, rather than by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. Strype's Ann. vol. iv. p. 264. 
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with the moſt, haughty treatment of them, and covered her 
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conferente, that they could not give their aſſent to the ſupply 
voted, thinking, it too ſmall for the Queen's occaſions: They 


ſingular prof of the high ſpirit of Elizabeth, that, while conſcious 
of a preſent dependance on the commons, ſhe opened the ſeſſion 


weakneſs under ſuch a lofty appearance of ſuperiority. The 
commons readily vated two ſubſidies and four, fifteenths; but 


this ſum not appearing ſufficient to the court, an unuſual expe-. 
dient was fallen upon to induce them to make an enlargement 


in their. conceſſions. The peers informed the commons in a 


therefore propoſed a grant of three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths, 
and deſired a farther conference, in order to perſuade the com- 
mons to agree to this meaſure. The commons, who had acquired 
the privilege of beginning bills of ſubſidy, took offence at this; 
procedure of the lords, and at firſt abſolutely rejected the pro- 
poſal: But being afraid, on reflection, that they had, by. 
this refuſal, given offence to their ſuperiors, they both agreed 


to the . and afterwards. voted the additional 


ſubd”. 


TI. q aig hat this unuſual conceſſion of the 
commons, ended the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, containing ſome 
reprimands to them, and full of the ſame. high pretenſions, 
which ſhe had aſſumed at the opening of the parliament. She 
took notice, by the mouth of the keeper, that certain members 
ſpent more time than was neceſfary, by indulging themſelves 
in harangues and reaſonings: And ſhe expreſſed her diſpleaſure 
on account of their not paying due reverence to privy coun- 


p. 483. 487, 488. Townſend, p · 66 
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ſellor Sg 
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Klon, 6 Who,“ ſhe told chem, -« were not to be accounted 
« as common knights and burgeſſes of the houſe, who are 
« counſellors but during the parliament: Whereas, the others 
« are ſtanding counſellors, and for their wiſdom and great 
4 ſervice are called to the council of the ſtate . The Queen 


alſo, in her own perſon, made the parliament a ſpirited ha- 
rangue; in which ſhe ſpoke of the juſtice and moderation of 
her government, expreſſed the ſmall ambition ſhe hadever enter- 
tained of making conqueſts, diſplayed the juſt! grounds of her 
quarrel with the King of Spain, and diſcovered how little ſhe 
apprehended the power of that monarch, even though he ſhould 
make a greater effort than that of his Invincible Armada. 
« But 1 am informed,“ added ſhe, © that when he attempted 
«. this-laſt invaſion, ſome upon the ſea-coaſt forſook their towns, 
« fled up higher into the country, and left all naked and ex- 
4 poſed to his entrance: But I ſwear unto you, by God, if I 
knew thoſe perſons, or may know of any that ſhall do ſo 
«. hereafter, I will make them feel what it is to be fo fearful in . 
« fo urgent a cauſe *,” By this menace, ſhe probably gave the 
people to underſtand, that ſhe would exerciſe martial law upon 
ſuch cowards: For there was no ſtatute, by which a man could 
be puniſhed for changing hus place of abode. 


TH E King of France, though he had hitherto made war on 
the League with great bravery and reputation, though he had 
this campaign gained conſiderable advantages over them, and 
though he was aſſiſted by a conſiderable body of Engliſh under 
Norris, who carried hoſtilities into the heart of Britanny ; was 
become ſenſible, that he never could, by force of arms alone, 


— 
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Romaniſts who adhered to him; and 4 party was formed in his 
own court to ele& ſome catholic monarch of the royal blood, if 


verſion. This excellent prince was far from being a bigot to 


abandoned him to the pretenſions and uſurpations of the catho- 


tion he had reſolved to temporize; to retain the hugonots by 
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by his military ſucceſſes to approach to a full poſſeſſion of the 
| throne; the more diſcontent and jealouſy aroſe among thoſe 


Henry refuſed any longer to ſatisfy them by declaring his con- 


his ſect; and as he deemed theſe theological diſputes entirely 
ſubordinate to the public good, he had tacitly determined, from 
the beginning, to come, ſome time or other, to the reſolution 
required of him. He had found, on the death of his predeceſſor, 
that the hugonots, who formed the braveſt and moſt faithful 
part of his army, were ſuch determined zealots, that, if he had, 
at that time, abjured their faith, they would inſtantly have 


lics. The more bigotted catholics, he knew, particularly 
thoſe of the League, had entertained ſuch an unſurmountable 
prejudice againſt his perſon; and diffidence of his ſincerity, that 
even his abjuration would not reconcile them to his title ; and 
he muſt either expect to be entirely excluded from the throne, 
or to be admitted to it on ſuch terms as would leave him little 
more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. In this delicate ſitua- 


continuing in the profeſſion of their religion; to gain the mo- 
derate catholics by giving them hopes of his converſion; to attach 
both to his perſon by conduct and ſucceſs ; and he hoped, either 
that the animoſity, ariſing from war againſt the League, would 
make them drop gradually the queſtion of religion, or that he 
might, in time, after ſome victories over his enemies and ſome 
conferences with divines, make finally, with more decency and 
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dignity, that adi which muſt have n at firſt, CHAP.. 


both mean and To to both parties. 

WHEN the people are attached to- any theological tenets, 
merely from a general perſuaſion or prepoſſeſſion, they are 
eaſily induced, by any motive or authority, to change their 
faith in theſe myſterious ſubjects; as appears from the example 
of the Engliſh, who, during ſome reigns, generally embraced, 


without ſcruple, the ſtill varying religion of their ſovereigns. 
But the French nation, where principles had ſo long been diſ- 


played as the badges of faction, and where each party had for- 
tified its belief by an animoſity. againſt the other, were not 
found ſo pliable or inconſtant; and Henry was at laſt convinced, 
that the catholics of his party would entirely abandon him, if 
he gave them not immediate ſatisfaction in this particular. The 
hugonots alſo, taught by experience, clearly ſaw, that his de- 
ſertion of them was become abſolutely neceſſary for the public 
ſettlement; and fo general was this perſuaſion among them, 
that, as the duke of Sully pretends, even the divines of that 
party purpoſely allowed themſelves to be worſted in the diſputes 
and conferences; that the King might more readily be convinced 
of the weakneſs of their cauſe, and might more cordially and 
ſincerely, at leaſt more decently, embrace the reli gion, which 
it was ſo much his intereſt to believe. If this ſelf-denial, in fo 
tender a point, ſhould appear incredible and ſupernatural in 
theologians, it will, at leaſt, be thought very natural, that a 
prince, ſo little inſtructed in theſe points as Henry, and deſirous 
to preſerve his ſincerity, ſhould inſenſibly bend his opinion to 
the neceſſity of his affairs, and ſhould believe that party to have 
the beſt arguments, who could alone put him in poſſeſſion of a 
kingdom, All circumſtances, therefore, being prepared for 

this 
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7. thin great event, that monarch renopnced the proteſtant religion, 


and was ſolemnly received, by the e N bis party, 
Into the n of ths church. | 


3 who- was, herſelf, Ab als to they! pro- 


by Foy by her intereſts and the circumſtances of her birth, and 


Scotchaffairs. 


who ſeems to have entertained ſore propenſity, during her 
whole life, to the catholic ſuperſtition, at leaſt, to the antient 
ceremonies, yet pretended: to be extremely diſpleaſed with this 


abjuration of Henry; and ſhe wrote him an angry letter, re- 


proaching him with this intereſted change of his religion. Sen- 


ſible, however, that the League and the King of Spain were 


W ill, their common enemies, ſhe hearkened: to his apologies; 


continued her fuccours both of men and money; and formed a 


new treaty, in which they * to make 
peace but by common agreement. | 


| | Tus intrigues of Spain were not limited to France ang Eng- 
land: The never failing pretence of religion, joined to the in- 
fluence of money, excited new diſorders in Scotland, and gave 


| freſh alarms to Elizabeth. George Ker, brother to lord Newbottle, 


had been taken, while he was paſling ſecretly into Spain; and 
papers were found about him, by which a dangerous conſpiracy 


of ſome catholic noblemen with Philip was diſcovered. The 


earls of Angus, Errol, and Huntley, the heads of three potent 
families, had entered into a confederacy with the Spaniſh mo- 


narch: And had ſtipulated to raiſe all their forces; to join them 


to a body. of Spaniſh troops, which Philip engaged to ſend into 
Scotland; and after re-eſtabliſhing the catholic religion in that 
kingdom, to march with their united power, in order to effec- 
| | 3, | | 3 tuate 
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tuate the ſame purpoſe in England ee de of Fintry, who 
Had alſo entered into-this conſpiracy, was taken and arraigned, 


Scotland, and exhorted the King to exerciſe the ſame ſeverity 
on the three earls, to confiſcate their eſtates, and by annexing 
them to the crown, both increaſe his own demeſnes, and ſet an 
example to all his ſubjects of the dangers attending treaſon and 
rebellion. This advice was certainly rational, but not eaſy to 
be executed by the ſmall revenue and limited authority of James. 
He deſired, therefore, ſome ſupply from her of men and mo- 
mey; but though the had reaſon to deem the proſecution of the 
three popiſh earls a common cauſe, ſhe never could be prevailed 
on to grant him the leaſt aſſiſtance. ' The tenth part of the 
expence, which ſhe beſtowed in ſipporting the French King 
and the States, would have ſufficed to execute this purpoſe, more 
immediately eſſential to her ſecurity *: But ſhe ſeems ever to 
have borne ſome degree of malignity to James, whom ſhe hated, 
both as her heir, 72 as the ſon of Mary, her hated rival and 


competitor. | 


*%. 


So far from giving James aſſiſtance to proſecute the catholic 
conſpirators, the Queen rather contributed to encreaſe his in- 
quietude, by countenancing the turbulent diſpoſition of the earl 
of Bothwel ©, a nobleman deſcended from a natural fon of 
James the fifth. Bothwel more than once attempted to render 
himſelf maſter of the King's perſon ; and being expelled the 
kingdom for theſe traiterous enterprizes, he took ſhelter in 
England, was ſecretly protected by the Queen, and lurked 
near the borders, where his power lay, with a view of ſtill 


e Spotſwood, P. 391. Bens Mas: ond p. 190. 1 5 potiy 00d, „P. 357. 
Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 215. _ © Spotlwood, p. 257, 258. 
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> | EMAP. effeQing fore new-violence. Fenn 
aon tte King; and by the mediation of the Englih ambaſſador, 
1593- impoſed very diſhonourable terms upon that prince: But James, 
with the authority of the convention of ſtates, annulled this 
agreement as extorted by violence; again expelled Bothwel 
e tte country: and obliged him to take ſhelter in England. Eli- 
1 7 zabeth, pretending ignorance of the place of his retreat, never 
3  ..-. executed the treaties, by which ſhe was bound to deliver up all 
rebels and fugitives to the King of Scotland. During theſe diſ- 
orders, encreaſed by the refractory diſpoſition of the eceleſiaſtics, 
the proſecution of the. catholic earls remained in ſuſpence; but 
at laſt the parliament paſſed an act of attainder againſt them, 
"50h and the King prepared himſelf to execute it by force of arms. 
The noblemen, though they obtained a victory over the earl of 
Argyle, who ated by the King's commiſſion, found themſelves 
| hard preſſed by James himſelf, and agreed, on certain terms, 
to leave the kingdom. Bothwel, being detected in a confe- 
deracy with them, forfeited the favour of Elizabeth; and was 
obliged to take ſhelter, firſt in France, then i in Italy, where he 


died, ſome years after, in great Rene 


Ta x eſtabliſhed Serie of the Queen ſecured Wa from all 
- ſuch attempts as James was expoſed to from the mutinous diſ- 
poſition of his ſubjects; and her enemies found no other means 
of giving her domeſtic diſturbance. but by ſuch traiterous and 
perfidious machinations, as ended 1n their own diſgrace, and in 
the ruin of their criminal inftruments. Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, 
domeſtic phyſician to the Queen, being impriſoned on ſuſpi- 
cion, confeſſed, that he had received a bribe to poiſon her from 
Fuentes and Ibarra, who had ſucceedgd Parma, lately deceaſed, 


in the government of the Netherlands; but he maintained, 
L that 


ELIZABETH. 


could obtain no ſatisfaftion *. 


rn 4 of revenging herſelf, by retaliating in a like man- 
- ner, Elizabeth ſought a more honourable vengeance, by ſup- 
porting the King of France, and affiſting him in finally breaking 
the force of the League, which, after the converſion of that 
monarch, went daily to decay, and was threatned with f peedy 
ruin and diſſolution. Norris commanded the Engliſh forces in 
Britanny, and aſſiſted at the taking oF Morlaix, Quimperco= 
rentin, and Breſt, towns guarded by Spaniſh forces in that 


> 4 J 
* 


province, In every action, the Engliſh, though they had fo 
long enjoyed domeſtic peace, diſcovered a ſtrong military dif- 


poſition; and the Queen, though herſelf a heroine, found more 
frequent occaſion to reprove her generals for encouraging their 


temerity, than for countenancing their fear or caution : Sir 


Martin Frobiſher, her brave admiral, 


' periſhed, with many 


others, | before Breſt. Morlaix had been promiſed - to the 
| Engliſh for a place of retreat; but the duke d'Aumont, the 
French general, eluded this promiſe, by making it be inſerted 


in the capitulation, that none but catholics ſhould be admitted 


into that city. 


> Ibid. p. 578. 
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that he had no other intention * to cheat Philip of his H Ar. 
money, and never meant to fulfil his promiſe. He was, how- 
ever, executed for the conſpiracy ; and the Queen complained 
to Philip of theſe diſhonourable attempts of his miniſters, but 
Tork and Williams, two Eng- 
lich traitors, were afterwards executed for a like ey with 
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without her conſent. 
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Next campaign, the French King; who had long dries 
n hoſtilities with Philip, was at laſt provoked,” by the taking 
4 Dourlens, and the attack of Cambray, to declare 
war againſt that monarch, Elizabeth being threatned with a 
new invaſion in England, and with an inſurrection in Ireland, 
recalled moſt of her fordes, and ſent Norriſe to command in 
this latter kingdom. Finding alſo, that the French League was 
almoſt entirely diſſolved, and that the moſt conſiderable leaders 
had made an accommodation with their prince, ſhe thought, 
that he could well ſupport himſelf by his own force and valour; 
and ſhe began to be more ſparing, in his. caule, of the blood. 
aps reeling cf, her hoes An bugs % 1.3 


Sour diſzuſls, which he had 8 from the ſtates, Hired 
to the remonſtrances of her frugal miniſter, Burleigh, made 
her alſo inclined to diminiſh her charges on that ſide j. and ſhe 
even demanded, by her ambaſſador, fir Thomas Bodley, to be 


' reimburſed all the money, which ſhe had expended i in ſupport- 


ing them. The ſtates, beſides alledging the conditions of the. 


| former treaty, by which they were not. bound to repay her, till. 
e concluſion of a. peace, pleaded. their preſent poverty and 


diſtreſs, the great ſuperiority of the Spaniards, and the difficulty, 
of ſupporting the war; much more, of ſaving money to dil- 
charge their incumbrances. _ After much negociation, a new 
treaty was formed ; by which the ſtates engaged to free the 
Queen immediately from the charge of the Engliſh auxiliaries, 
computed at forty thouſand pounds a year; to pay her annually: 
twenty thouſand pounds for ſome years; to aſſiſt her with a 
certain number of ſhips; and to conclude no peace nor treaty. 
They alſo bound themſelves, on finith- 


ing a peace with Spain, to pay her annually the ſum of an 
4 E 8 


hundred 


: . 
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hundred thoufand pounds for four years; but on this conditiom C H. A N. ; 
that the payment ſhould be in lieu of all demands, and that . 
they ſhould be ſupplied, though at their own e with a 159%. 


_ ws four online auxiliaries from England t 


Far Queen ſtill 0h in her u the cautionary towns, 
which were a great cheek om the riſing power of the ſtates; and 
me committed the important truſt of Fluſhing to fir Francis 
Vere, a brave officer, who had been much diftinguiſhed by his 
valour in the Low Countries. She gave him the preference to- 
Efſex, who expected ſo honourable a command; and though. 
this nobleman was daily riſing both in reputation. with the 
people, and favour with herſelf, the Queen; who was com- 
monly reſerved. in the advancement of her courtiers, thought. 

proper, on this occaſion, to give him a refuſal. Sir Thomas. 

Baſkerville was ſent over to. France at the head of two thouſand. 

Engliſh, with which Elizabeth, by a new treaty, concluded. 

with Henry, engaged to ſupply that prince. Some ſtipulations. 
for mutual aſſiſtance were formed by che a ; and all former: * 

ren were renewed. c | | 


Tuts body of Engliſn troops were maintained at the expence: 1597. 
of the French King; yet did Henry eſteem the ſupply of con- 
ſiderable advantage, on · account of the great reputation acquired- 
by the Engliſh, in ſo many fortunate enterprizes, undertaken : 
againſt” the commom enemy. In the great battle of Tourn- 
hoult, gained this campaign by prince Maurice, the Engliſh; 
auxiliaries, under fir Francis Vere and fir. Robert Sidney, 
had extremely diſtinguiſhed themſelves; and the ſucceſs of. 
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pre. treafure, made war againſt Philip in France and the Low 
| Countries, the moſt ſevere blows; which the gave the Spaniſh 
greatneſs, were by thoſe naval enterprizes, which either ſhe or 
her ſubjects ſcarcely ever intermitted during one ſeaſon. In 
1594, Richard Hawkins, ſon to fir John, the famous navigator, 
| procured the Queen's commiſſion, and ſailed with three ſhips 

to the South Sea by the ſtraits of Magellan: But his voyage 
proved unfortunate, and he himſelf was taken priſoner on the 

_ c6aſt of Chili. James Lancaſter was ſupplied the fame year 

with three ſhips and a pinnace by the merchants of London; 

and was more fortunate in his adventure. He took thirty-nine 

ſhips of the enemy; and not content with this ſucceſs, he made 

an attack o Fernambouc in Brazil, where, he knew, great 
treaſures were at that time lodged. As he approached the 

ſhore, he ſaw it lined with great numbers of the enemy; but 
no-wiſe daunted with this appearance, he placed the ſtouteſt of 

his men in boats, and ordered them to row with ſuch violence, 

on the landing place, as to ſplit them in pieces. By this bold 
action, he both deprived his men of all reſource but in victory, 

© and terrified the enemy, who fled after a ſhort reſiſtance. He 
returned home with the treaſure, which he had fo bravely 
acquired. In 1595, fir Walter Raleigh, who had anew for- 

feited the Queen's friendſhip by an intrigue with a maid of 
honour, and who had been confined in priſon for this miſde- 
meanor, no ſooner recovered his liberty; than he was puſhed, 

by his active and enterprizing genius, to attempt ſome great 


action. The ſucceſs of the firſt Spaniſh adventurers againſt 
Mexico 


ELIZABETH 


' Mexico and Peru had begot an extreme avidity in Europe; C 
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and a prepoſſeſſion univerſally took place, that, in the inland nin 


parts of South America, called Guiana, a country as yet undiſ- 
covered, there were mines and treaſures and riches far exceed- 


ing any which Cortes or Pizzaro had met with. Raleigh, whoſe 


turn of mind was ſomewhat romantic and extravagant, under- 
took at his own charge the diſcovery of this wonderful country, 
Having taken the ſmall town of St. Joſeph in the iſle of Tri- 


nidado, where he found no riches, he left his ſhip, and failed 
up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, but without meeting any 
thing to anſwer his expectations. On his return, he publiſhed 
an account of this country, full of the greateſt and moſt 


palpable lies, that were ever attempted to be im poſed on the 
cwünlitr of mankind *, | 


Tur ſame year, fir Francis Drake and fir John Hawkins 
undertook a more important expedition againſt the Spaniſh 


ſettlements in America; and they carried with them fix ſhips 


of the Queen's and twenty more, which they had either fitted 
out at their own charge, or which were furniſhed them by pri- 
vate adventurers. Sir Thomas Baſkerville was appointed com- 


1 mander of the land forces, which they carried on board. Their 


firſt deſign was to attempt Porto Rico, where, they knew, a 

rich carrack was at that time ſtationed; but as they had not 
preſerved the requiſite ſecrecy, a pinnace, having ſtrayed from 
the fleet, was taken by the Spaniards, and betrayed the inten- 
tions of the Engliſh. Preparations were made in that iſland for 
their reception ; and the Engliſh fleet, notwithſtanding the 


brave aſſault, which they made on the enemy, was repulſed 


* Camden, p. 584. 
with 
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p e oſs: Hawkins ſoon after died; and Drake eee 1 
courſe to Nombre di Dios, on the iſthmus of Darien; Where, 
having landed his men, he attempted to paſs forward, to 


ſuch a ſcheme practicable, of keeping and fortifying it. But 


and the vexation of his diſappointment, was ſeized with a 


mouth conſiſting of an hundred and ſeventy veſſels, ſeventeen 


Is TOR L or Nen Ku 


Panama, with a view of plundering that place; or, if he found 


he met: not with the ſame facility, which had attended his firſt 
enterprizes in theſe parts. The Spaniards, taught by expe- 
rience, had every where fortified the paſſes, and had ſtationed 
troops in the woods; who ſo infeſted the Engliſh by continual 
alarms and ſkirmiſhes, that they were obliged to return, with- - 
out being able to effectuate any thing. Drake himſelf, from 
the intemperance of the climate, the fatigues of his journey, 


diſtemper, of which he ſoon after died. Sir Thomas Baſkerville 
took the command of the fleet, which was in a weak condition; 
and after having fought a battle near Cuba with a Spaniſh 
fleet, of which the event was not decifive, he returned to Eng- 
land. The Spaniards fuffered ſome loſs from this eee 


but che Engliſh reaped no profit 


THE bad ſucceſs of this enterprize in the Indies made the 
Engliſh rather attempt the Spaniſh dominions in Europe, where, 


they heard, Philip was making great Preparations for a new 
invaſion of England. A powerful fleet was' equipped at Ply- 


of which were capital ſhips of war; the reſt tenders and ſmall 
veſſels: Twenty ſhips were added by the Hollanders. In this 
fleet there were computed to be embarked fix thouſand three 
hundred and fixty ſoldiers, a thouſand volunteers, and fix 


1 Monſon, p. 1075 
thouſand 
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thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two ſeamen, beſide the 
Dutch. The land forces were commanded by the earl of Eſſex: 
The navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. Both theſe com- 
manders had expended great ſums of their own in the arma- 
ment: For ſuch was the ſpirit of Elizabeth's reign. Lord 
Thomas Howard, fir Walter Raleigh, fir Francis : Vere, fir 
George Carew, and fir Coniers Clifford had commands in this 
expedition, and were appoliited council to the general and 
nne ne | | 


Tux fleet ſet fail on the firſt of 156 1596; and meeting 
with a fair wind, bent its courſe to Cadiz, at which place, by 
ſealed orders delivered to all the captains, the general rendez- 
vous was appointed. They ſent before them ſome armed ten- 
ders, which intercepted every ſhip, that could carry intelligence 
to the enemy; and they themſelves were ſo fortunate when 
they came near Cadiz, as to take an Iriſh veſſel, by which 
they learned, that that port was full of merchant ſhips of great 
value, and that the Spaniards lived in perfect ſecurity, without 
any apprehenſions of an enemy. This intelligence much encou- 


raged the Engliſh fleet, and gave chem the proſpect of a fortu- 


nate iſſue to the enterprize. 
| | 3] 


| 


AFTER a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. Sebaſtians on the 
weſtern fide of the iſland of Cadiz; it was, upon deliberation, 
reſolved 'by the council of war to attack the ſhips and gallies 
in the bay. This attempt was deemed raſh; and the admiral 
himſelf, who was cautious in his temper, had entertained great 
ſcruples with regard to it: But Effex ſtrenuouſly urged the en- 


m Camden, p. 591. od 
Vol. V. „ terprize; 
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CHAP. terprize; -and when be found the reſchution at laſt taken, he 
Kavi ed „ threw his hat into the ſea, and gave ſymptoms of the- moſt 
597% extravagant joy. He felt, however, a great mortification, 
When Effingham informed him, that the Queen, anxious for 
his ſafety, and dreading the effects of his youthful ardour, had 
05 ſecretly given orders, that he ſhould. not be permitted to com- 
mand the van in the attack That duty was performed by 

fir Walter Raleigh and lord Thomas Howardz, but Eflex no. 

ſooner came within reach of the enemy, than he forgot the 

8 Promiſe, which the admiral had exacted of him, to keep in the 
midſt of the fleet; he broke through and preſſed forward into 
the thickeſt of, the fire. Emulation for glory, evidity of 

plunder, animoſity againſt the Spaniards proved incentives to 

. every one; and the enemy were ſoon obliged to {lip anchor, me 

retreat farther into the bay, where they ran many of their ſhips. 
5 aground; Eſſex then landed his men at the fort of Puntal; and 

ER immediately marched to the attack of Cadiz, which the impe- 

| tuous valour of the Engliſh ſoon carried ſword in hand. The 

generoſity of Eſſex, not inferior to his valour, made him ſtop 

the ſlaughter, and treat his priſoners with the greateſt huma- 

nity, and even affability and kindneſs. The Engliſh-made rich 
plunder in the city; but miſſed of a much richer by the reſo- 

lution, which the duke of Medina, the Spaniſh admiral, took 

ol ſetting fire to the ſhips, in order to prevent their falling into 

the hands of the enemy. It was computed, that the lofs, which 

the Spaniards ſuſtained in this enterprize, amounted to twenty 

millions of ducats ; beſides the indignity: which that proud and 
ambitious people ſuffered, from ſacking one of their chief 


| . cities, and deſtroying i in their harbour a fleet of ſuch force and, 
| value. 
0 lect p 196. 9 Birch's a vol. ii. p. 97. 
| „ BsSEx, 
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- Es8£x, all on fire for glory, FOES) this great ſucceſs only c H a p. 


as a ſtep to future atchievements: He inſiſted pp Keeping Poſ- 

ſeſſion of Cadiz; and he undertook with four Wa men and 
three months ꝓroviſions, to defend the place, till ſuccours ſhould 
arrive from England: But all the other ſeamen and ſoldiers 
were ſatisfied with the honour, which they had acquired; and 
were impatient to return home, in order to ſecure their plunder. 
Every other propoſal of Eſſex to annoy the enemy met with a 


Azores, for aſſaulting the Groyne, for taking St. Andero, and 


St. Sebaſtian: And the Engliſh, finding ſo great difficulty to 


drag tliis impatient warrior from the enemy, at laſt left him 

on the gpaniſh eoaſt, attended with very few ſhips. He com- 
plained much to tlie Queen, of their want of ſpirit in this en- 
terprize; nor was the pleaſed, that they had returned without 
attempting to intercept the Indian fleet /; but the great ſucceſs, 
in the enterprize on Cadiz, had covered al their miſcarriages: 
And that prineeſs, tho' ſhe admired the lofty genius of Eſſex, 
could not forbear expreſſing an eſteem for the other officers . 
The admiral was created earl of Notgaghaw ; and his pro- 
-motion gave great diſguſt to Eſſex . In the preamble of the 
patent it was ſaid, that the new dignity was conferred on him 


the Spaniſh ſhips; a merit which Eſſex pretended to belong 
ſolely to himſelf: And he offered to maintain this plea by ſingle 


combat againſt the carl of Nottingham, or his ſons, or any of 
his kindred. 


r Birch's Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 121. Camden, p. 593 
Sidney Papers, vol. ii. p. 77. 
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t of his good ſervices in taking Cadiz, and deſtroying | 
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Alke reception; his ſcheme for intercepting the carracks at the 
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LA» tunate; but, as the Indian fleet very (narrowly. eſcaped: the 
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8 She embarked on board this fleet five thouſand new-levied fob 


mander in chief, both of the land and ſea forces, was at the 


appointed marſhal: Sir George Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, 
and fir Chriſtopher Blount firſt colonel. The earls of Rutland 


HISTORY OF' ENG LAND. 


TEE achievements 3 in the ſubſequent year proved not % fied 


Engliſh, Philip had flill reaſon to ſee the great hazard and diſ- 
advantage of that war in which he was engaged, and the ſupe - 
riority which the Engliſhs by their naval power and their ſitua- 
tion, had acquired. over him. The Queen, having received 
intelligence, that the Spaniards, though their fleets were ſo 
much ſhattered and deſtroyed, by the expedition at Cadiz, were 
preparing a ſquadron at Ferrol and the Groyne, and were march- 
ing troops thither, with a view of making a deſcent in Ireland, 
was reſolved to prevent their enterprize, and to deſtroy the ſhip- 
ping in theſe harbours. She prepared a large fleet of a hundred 
and twenty fail, of which ſeventeen; were her own ſhips, forty- 
three were ſmaller veſſels, and the reſt tenders and victuallers: 


diers, and added a thouſand 'veteran troops, hmm fir Francis 
Vere brought from the Netherlands. The earl of Effex, com- 


head of one ſquadron ; Lord Thomas Howard was appointed 
vice-admiral of another; fir Walter Raleigh of the third: Lord 
Mountjoy commanded the land forces under Eſſex: Vere was. 


and Southampton, the lords Grey, Cromwel, and Rich, with 
ſeveral other perſons of diſlinction, embarked as volunteers. 
Eſſex declared his refolution, either to deſtroy the new Armada, 
which threatned England, or to periſh in the attempt. 


Ta1s powerful fleet ſet fail from Plymouth; but were no 
ſooner out of harbour than they met with a furious ſtorm, which 
ſhattered and diſperſed them; and before they could be refitted, 

| N Eſſex 
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Eſſex found, that their proviſions were ſo far went, that it CHAP. 
would not be ſafe to carry ſo numerous an army along with . 
him. He diſmiſſed, therefore, all the ſoldiers, except the 3 
thouſand veterans under Vere; and laying aſide all thoughts of 
_ "attacking Ferrol or the Groyne, he confined: the object of his 
expedition to the intercepting of the Indian fleet; which had 
at firſt been conſidered only as the- ans Aaenprire which he 
was 0 . 

"Tas Indian Wert in that ire, by feld of the imperfectiou 
of. navigation, had. a ſtated courſe, as well as ſeaſon, both in 
- _ their going out and in their return; and there were certain 
Hands, at which, as at fixed ſtages, they always touched, and 
where they took in water and proviſions. The Azores, being 
one of theſe: places, where, about this time, the fleet was ex- 

pected, Eſſex bent his courſe chither; and he informed Raleigh, 
that he, on his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, one of theſe 
iſlands. By 7 ſome accident the ſquadrons were ſeparated ; and 
Raleigh arriving firſt before Fayal, thought it more prudent, 
after waiting ſome time for the general, to begin the attack 
alone, left the inhabitants ſhould, by farther delay, have leiſure 
to make preparations for their defence. He ſucceeded in the- 
enterprize ; but Eſſex, jealous of Raleigh, expreſſed great diſ- 
pleaſure at this conduct, and conſtrued it as an intention of 
robbing the general of the glory which attended that action: 
He caſhiered, therefore, Sydney, Bret, Berry, and others, who 
had concurred in the attempt; and would have proceeded to 
inflict the ſame puniſhment on Raleigh himſelf, had not lord 
Thomas Howard interpoſed with his good offices, and perſuaded. 
Raleigh, though high-ſpirited, to make ſubmiſhons to the 
general, Eller. who was placable, as well as haſty and pal-- 
| | ſionate, 


i 


— 
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CHAP. Botate was ſoon appeaſed, and both keiten Raleigh into 
83 - favour, and reſtored the other officers to their commands 
26% This incident, however, though thie quarrel was ſeemingly ac- 
* commodated, laid the firſt foundation of that violent animoſity, 
which afterwards 1 8 between hele 4 two e _ 
| manders, Fo . 
wr 
Esskx made next a diſpoſition proper for — the 
Indian galleons; ; and fir William Monſon, whoſe ſtation was 
the moſt remote of the fleet, having fallen in with them, made 
the ſignals which had been agreed on. That able (officer here 
aſcribes Eſſex's fallure of ſueceſs, when he Was ſo neuf attain- 
ing ſo mighty an advantage, to his want of experience in ſea- 
manſhip; and the acecunt, which he gives of the errors com- 
mitted by that nobleman, appears very reaſonable as well az 
_ candid *, The Spaniſh fleet, finding that the enemy was upon 
them, made all the fail poſſible to the Terceras, and got into 
| the ſafe and well fortified harbour of Angta, before the Engliſh 
8 fleet could overtake them. Eſſex intercepted only three ſhips ; 
8 , which, however, were ſo rich as to repay all Us charges of the 
| expedition. | 


Tur cauſes of the miſcarriage in this enterprize were much 
u 3 canvaſſed in England, upon the return of tlie fleet; and though 
the courtiers took party differently, as they affecbed either Eſſex 

or Raleigh, the people, in general, who bore an extreme 

| affection to the gallantry, ſpirit, and generoſi ity of the former, 

were inclined to juſtify every circumſtance of his conduct. The 

Queen, who loved the one as much as ſhe eſteemed the other, 


* Monſon, p. 173. e 
| maintained 


— 
| 


maintained a kind of neutrality, and endeavoured to. ſhare her O H A P. 
favours with an impartial hand between the parties. Sir Ro= XLIV. 
bert Cecil, ſecond ſon: of lord Burleigh, was a courtier of pro- 1597. 
miſing hopes, mueh connected with Raleigh; and ſhe made 
him ſecretary of ſtate, preferably to ſir Thomas Bodley, whom 
Eſſex recommended for that office. But not to diſguſt Eſſex, 
ſhe promoted him to the dignity of earl Marſhal of England; 
an office which had been vacant ſince the death of the earl of 
Shrewſbury. Effex might perceive from this conduct, that ſhe 
never intended to give him the entire aſcendant over his rivals, 
and might thence learn the neceſſity of moderation and caution: 
But his temper was too high for ſubmiſſion; his behaviour too 
open and candid to practiſe the arts of a court; and his free 
fallies, . while they rendered him only more amiable in the: 
eyes of good. judges, gave his enemies many advantages againſt. 


Tux war with Spain, though ſucceſsful, having exhauſted. 53 
the Queen's exchequer, ſne was obliged to aſſemble a parlia- ber. 
ment; where Yelverton, a lawyer, was choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons Elizabeth. took care, by the mouth of ſir 
Thomas Egerton, lord keeper, to inform this aſſembly of the 
neceſſity of a ſupply. She ſaid, that the wars, formerly waged 
in Europe, had commonly been conducted by the parties with- 
out farther view than to gain a few towns, or at moſt a pro- 
vince, from each other; but the object of the preſent hoſtilities, 
on the part of Spain, was no other than utterly to bereave- 
England of her religion, her liberty, and her independance :: 
That theſe bleſſings, however, ſhe herſelf had hitherto been: 


u See note at the end of the volume. 


enabled 
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CH A P. enabled to preſerve; in ſpite of the devil; the POPE. and the 
ys Apo Ayres: and all the miſchievous deſigns of all her 


| — 


all the . AAP RH -granted ty "and beſides expend- 


PP] | 


ing her ordinary revenues, had been obliged to ſell many of 
the crown lands: And that ſhe could not doubt, but her ſub- 

jects, in a cauſe where their own honour and intereſt were ſo 

deeply concerned, would willingly contribute to ſuch moderate 


| 15 taxations as ſhould be found neceſſary for their common de- 
| | Fence-*.\-; The commons granted her three ſubſidies and ſix fif- 


teenths; the ſame ſupply which had been given four years 
before, but.which had then appeared fo unuſual, that they had 
voted it ſhould never afterwards be regarded : as a precede nt. 


3 85 Tus commons, this ſeſſion, ventured to engage in two con- 
troverſies about forms with the houſe of peers; a prelude to 
thoſe encroachments, which, as they aſſumed more courage, 
they afterwards made upon the prerogatives of the crown. | 
They complained, that the lords failed in civility to them, by 
receiving their meſſages itting with their hats on; and that the 
keeper returned an anſwer in the lame negligent poſture: But 
the upper houſe proved, to their full ſatisfaQtion, that they 
were not entitled, by cuſtom, and the uſage of parliament, to 

| any more reſpeR ”. Some amendments had been made by the 

FN. lords, to a bill ſent up by the commons; and theſe amendments 

8 were written on parchment, and returned with the bill to the 
commons. The lower houſe took umbrage at the novelty: 

They pretended, that theſe amendmefits ought to have been 

written on paper, not on parchment; and they complained of 


| = D'Ewes, p. 525, 527. Townſend, p. 79. 
= | 7 D'Ewes, p. 539. 845, 580, $85. "Townſend, p. 93, 94, 95- 


- . this 
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ene t ths e The peers replied, that they 
enpected not ſuch a frivolous objection from the gravity of the 
houſe; and that it was not material, whether the amendments 
were written on parchment or on paper, nor whether the paper 
Was white; black, or brown. The commons were offended 
with this reply, which ſeemed to contain a mockery of them; 
and they complained * 8 without RS any ſa- 
_ 


5 Ave application was made, by way of petition to the 12 Queen, 


from the lower houſe, againſt monopolies; an abuſe which had 
riſen to an enormous height; and they received a gracious, 
though a general anſwer; for which they returned their thank- 
ful acknowledgments . But not to give them too much encou- 
ragement in fach applications, ſhe told them, in the fpeech 
which ſhe delivered at their diſſolution, That with regard to 


_ © theſe patents, ſhe hoped, that her dutiful and loving ſubjects 


* would not take away her prerogative, which is the chief 
flower in her garden, and the principal and head pearl in her 
«* crown and diadem; but that they would rather leave theſe 
matters to her diſpoſal _ The commons alſo took notice, 
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thĩs ſeſſion, of ſome tranfactions in the court of high commiſ- 


fion; but not till they had previouſly obtained permiſſion from 


her gur to ot purpole *, 
EL1ZaBETHA had reaſon to foreſee; that thay ſup- 


plies would now become more neceſſary to her than ever; and 


that the chief burthen of the war with Spain would thenceforth 


_ * D'Ewes, p. 576, 577- * Ibid. p. 570, 573» v Ibid, p. 547 
id. p. 557» 588. | 
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lie on nana Henry had regeived an overture: for peace 

with Philip; but before he would proceed to a negociation, he 
gave intelligence of it to his allies, the Queen and the States; 
that, if poſſihle, a general pacification might be made by common 


conſent and agreement. Theſe two powers ſent ambaſſadors 


to France, in order to remonftrate againft Peace; the een, 
fir: Robert Cecil, and Henry Herbert; the States, Juſtin Naſfau, 
and John Barnevelt. Henry ſaid to theſe miniſters, that his 
moſt early education had been amidſt war and danger, and he 
had paſſed the whole courſe of his life either in arms ox in 
military preparations: That after the proofs, which he had 
given of his alacrity. in. the field, no one could doubt, but he 


would willingly, for his part, have continued in a courſe of life, 


to which he was now habituated, till the common enemy was 


reduced to ſuch a condition as no longer to give umhrage either 
to him or to his allies.: That no private intereſts of his own, 
not even thoſe of his people, nothing but the moſt ineyitable 


| neceſſity, could ever induce, him to think of, a ſeparate, peace 


with, Philip, or make him embrace meaſures not entirely con- 
formable to the wiſhes, of all his confederates:, That his king- 


dom, torne with the convulſions and civil. wars of near half a 


century, required ſome interval of repoſe, .ere;it, could reach a 
condition, in which, it might ſuſtain itſelf, much more, ſupport 
its allies: That after the minds of his ſubjects were,compoſed ta 
tranquillity and accuſtomed to obedience, after his finances 
were brought into order, and after agriculture and the arts were 
reſtored, France, inſtead of being a burthen, as at preſent, to, 
her confederates, would be able to lend them effectual ſuccour, 
and amply to repay them all the aſſiſtance, which ſhe had 
received during her calamities: And that, if the ambition of 


5 * would not at 1 grant them ſuch terms as they 


. . ſhould 


mould think reaſonable, he 1 that, in a little time, he 
ſhould attain ſuch a Grantion as would enable him to mediate 
more effectually, and with more deciſive authority, in their 
eee eee . 


* 
9 


Th. ; 
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Tu ambaſſadors were ſenſible, that theſe ediſon were not 
Kidd; and they therefore remonſtrated with the leſs vehe- 
mence againſt the meaſures, which, they ſaw, Henry was de- 
termined to purſue. The States knew, that that monarch was 
-intereſted never to permit their final ruin; and having received 
private aſſurances, that he would till, notwithſtanding the 
peace, give them aſfi ſtance both of men and money, they were 
well pleaſed to remain on terms of amity with him. His greateſt 
concern was to give ſatisfaction to Elizabeth for this breach of 
treaty. He had a cordial eſteem for that princeſs, a ſympathy 

"of manners, and a gratitude for the extraordinary favours, 
| which he had received from her, during his greateſt difficulties : 
And he uſed every expedient to apologize and atone for that 
"meaſure, which neceſſity extorted from him. But as Spain 
refuſed to treat with the Dutch as a free ſtate, and Elizabeth 
would not negociate without her ally, Henry found himſelf 
obliged to conclude, at Vervins, a ſeparate peace, by which he 
recovered poſſeſſion of all the places ſeized by Spain during the 
courſe of the civil wars, and procured himſelf leiſure to attend 
to the domeſtic ſettlement of his kingdom. His capacity for 


L 


in a little time, by his frugality, order, and wiſe government, 
he raiſed France, from the deſolation and miſery, in which ſhe 
was involved, to a more flouriſhing condition than ſhe had ever 
before enjoyed. | 

MESS | THE 


the arts of peace was not inferior to his military talents; and, 
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THz Queen knew, that ſhe could allo, ti hes, 


hed finiſh the wat on equitable terms; ane that Philip, Having no 


* 


enemy, who had foiled him in every conteſt, and who had it 


claims' upon her, would be glad to free himſelf from -an 


** af much in her power to make him feel the weight of her 

Some of her wiſeſt counſellors, particularly the trea- 
4 adviſed her to embrace pacific meaſures ;z and ſet before 
her the edyantages of tranquillity, ſecurity, and frugality, as 


more conſiderable than any ſueceſs, which could attend the 


greateſt victories. But that high · ſpirited princeſs, though at 
fivſt averſe to war, ſeemed now to have attained ſuch an aſcend- 


ant over the enemy, that ſhe was unwilling to ſtop the courſe 


of her proſperous fortune. She conſidered, that her ſituation 


and her paſt victories had given her entire ſecurity againſt any 
dangerous invaſion; and the war muſt henceforth be conducted 
by ſudden enterprizes and naval expeditions, in which ſhe poſ- 


ſeſſed an undoubted ſuperiority: That the weak condition of 


Philip in the Indies opened to her the view of the moſt deſirable 


advantages; and the yearly return of his treaſure by ſea 
afforded a continual proſpect of important, though more tem- 


porary, ſucceſſes: That, after his peace with France, if ſhe alſo 


ſhould conſent to an accommodation, he would be able to turn 


all his force againſt the revolted provinces of the Netherlands, 


Which, though they had ſurprizingly increaſed their power by 


commerce and good government, were ſtill unable, if not ſup- 
ported by their confederates, to maintain war againſt fo potent 


a monarch: And that as her defence of that commonwealth 


was. the original ground of the quarrel, it was unſafe, as well 


as diſhonourable, to abandon their cauſe, till ſhe had * 


them in a ſtate of greater Ye: 


THESE 
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THESE reaſons were frequently incuteated on her by che earl © ft K P. 
of Eſſex, whoſe paflion for glory, as well as his military talents, XV. | 
made him earneſtly deſire the continuance of that war, from 1398. 
which he expected to reap ſo much advantage and diſtinctiom. 
The rivalſhip between this nobleman and lord Burleigh made 
each of them infiſt the more ſtrenuouſly on his own counſel ; but = _ of . 
as Effex's perfon was agreeable to the Queen, as well as his 
advice conformable to her inclinations, the favourite ſeemed 
daily to acquire an aſcendant over the miniſter. Had he been 
endowed with a aution and ſelf- command, equal to his ſhining _ 
qualities, he would have fo rivetted himſelf in the Queen's con- 
fidence; that none of his enemies had ever been able to impeach | 
his credit: But his lofty ſpirit could ill fubmit to that implicit - 
deference, which her temper required, and which ſhe had ever 
been accuſtomed to receive from all her ſubjects. Being once 
engaged in a difpate with her about the choice of a governor for 
Ireland, he was fo heated in the argument, that he entirely - 
forgot the rules both of duty and civility ; ; and turned his back 
upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her anger, naturally | 
prompt and violent, rofe at this provocation; and the inſtantly 15 
gave him a box on the ear; adding a paſſionate expreſſion, 
ſuited to his impertinence. Inftead of recollecting himſelf, and 
making the ſubmiſſions. due to her ſex and ſtation, he. clapped | 
his hand to his ſword, and ſwore he would not bear ſuch uſage, - 
were it from Henry the eighth himſelf; and, in a great paſſion, . 
he immediately withdrew from court. Egerton, the chan- - 
cellor, who loved Eſſex, exhorted him to repair his indiſcretion 
by proper acknowledgments; and entreated him not to give 
that triumph to his enemies, that affliftion to his friends, which 
muſt enſue from his ſupporting a conteſt with his ſovereign, and 
deſerting the ſervice of his country: But Eſſex was deeply 
5 EF ſtung; . 


r. 
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— to think, that an inſult, which might be pardoned in a woman, 
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thay wich hy diſhonour, which-ho- Ind-receiveds 3 FRA 


was become a mortal affront when it came from his ſovereign. 
I the vileſt of all indignities,” ſaid he, is done me, does 
religion enforce me to ſue for pardon ? Doth God require it? 
s it impiety not to do it? Why? Cannot princes err? Cannot 


e ſubjects receiye wrong? Is an eatthly power infinite.? Pardon 


SITY 


„ me, my lord, I can never ſubſeribe to theſe principles. Let 
„ Solomon's fool laugh when, he, is ſtricken; let thoſe that 
«© mean to make their profit of princes, ſhew no ſenſe of princes 

« race -Let.them acknowledge an infinite abſoluteneſs on 
-& earth, that do not believe an abſolute Infiniteneſs in heaven.” | 

' (alluding, probably, to the character and conduct of fir Walter 

Raleigh, who lay, under the reproach of impiety) - As for 
« me, continued he, . I have received wrong, I feel it: My 


+ «, cauſe. is good, I know it; and whatſoever happens, all the 
00 powers on earth can never exert more ſtrength and conſtancy 


in oppreſſing, than I can thew i in ſuffering: every thing that 
4, can or ſhall be impoſed. upon me. Your. lordſhip, -in the 
beginning of your letter, makes me a player, and yourſelf a 
looker on: And me a player of my on game, ſo you may 

. ſee more than I: But give me leave to tell you, that ſince 
-66 you do but ſee, and I * . I muſt of aq fool more 
0 than you *. be” pan (het eres . | 


; ENTER letter was ſhown by! Eſſex to his friends; and 
they were ſo imprudent as to diſperſe copies of it: Vet notwith- 
Nanding that additional provocation, the Queen? 8 denen was 


i | _ ls hs at the end of the volume. 


ſo 
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8 chat ſhe reinſtated ihn in! Biß former favour; and 
her kindneſs to him appeared rather to have acquired new foree 
from this ſhort interval of anger and reſentment ITbe 
death of Burleigh, his antagoniſt, which happened about the 
fame; time, ſeemed to enſure! him conſtant poſſeſſion of the 
Queen's confidence; and nothing indeed but his own indiſcre- 
tion could thenceforth- have ſhaken his well-eſtabliſhed credit. 
Lord Burleigh died in an advanced age; and by a rare fortune, 
was equally regretted by his ſovereign and the people. He had 
riſen gradually, | from ſmall beginnings, by the mere force of 
merit; and tho? his authority was never entirely abſolute, or un- 

controuled with the Queen, he was ſtill, during the courſe of 
near forty years, regarded as her principal miniſter. None of her 
other inclinations or- affections could ever overcome her con- 
ſidence in ſo uſeful a counſellor ; - and as he had had the 
generoſity or good ſenſe to pay aſſiduous court to her, during 


her ſiſter's reign, when it was dangerous to appear her friend, : 


the thought herſelf bound in gratitude, when ſhe mounted the 
throne, to perſeyere i in her attachments to him. He ſeems not 
to have poſſeſſed; any ſhining talents, of addreſs, eloquence, or 
imagination; and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by ſolidity of under- 
ſtanding, probity. of. manners and; indefatigable application i in 
buſineſs: Virtues, Which, if they do not always enable a man 
to riſe to high ſtations, do certainly qualify him beſt for filling 
| them. Of all the Queen s miniſters he alone left a conſiderable: 
fortune. to, his poſterity; a fortune not acquired by rapine or; 


oppreſſion, but. gained by the regylar e of his offices, _ : 


r en frugalitye: ei 563 6s hit 


Tur laſt att of this able miniſter was the concluding a new gsth Auguſt." | 
treaty with the Dutch; who, after being, in ſome meaſure, 


deſerted : 
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ond. aies deſerted, by the King of Erance,, were Gate prafires: the 
HV" Queen's alliance,. by. ſubmitting to'angy-terms-which the pleaſed 
e eee hows. neee hand Jar tas mor 
ad is Jn lj ine them OO 
6 | and thoſe payments were to continue till four hundred thoy- 
| ſand. pounds of the debt ſhould be extinguiſhed: They engaged 
They ſtipulated, that, if Spain ſhould invade England; or the 
Ie of Wight, or Jerſey; or Scilly, they ſhould aſſiſt her with 
a body of five thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe z/ dnd' that 
in caſe ſhe undertool any naval armament againft Spain, they 
ſhould join an equal number ef ſhips to hers By this treaty 
un the Queen was eaſed of an er e an e er 

* | _ Kwame e in vas hotfrog 
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en after hs Pu of Burleigh, the hae who regretted 
extremely the loſs of ſo wife and faithful a miniſter, ' was 
informed of the death of her capital enemy, Philip the ſecond; 
who; after languiſhing under many infirmities, expired in 
an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty prince, deſirous 
of an accommodation with his revolted ſubjects in the Nether- 
lands, but diſdaining to make in his own name the conceſſions 
requiſite for that purpoſe, had transferred to his daughter, 
married to archduke Albert, the property of the Low Country 
prorinces; but as it was not expected, that this princeſs | 
could have poſterity, and as the reverſion, on failure of her 
_ was * reſet ved to the crown of Spain, the States con- 


es 1 1 ti. 5, 340 
ſidered 
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ſidered this deed only as the change of a name, and they per- 
ſiſted with equal obſtinacy in their reſiſtance to the Spaniſh arms. 
The other powers alſo of Europe made no diſtinction between 
the courts of Bruſſels and Madrid ; and the ſecret oppoſition of 
France, as well as the avowed efforts of England, continued 
to operate againſt the progreſs of Albert, aa it had done againſt 
that of Philip. es | 5 
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Is di iferaced. —— His mtrig ues. His inſurrection. —— 
His trial and execution. French affairs. —— Mount- 


joy ſucceſs in Ireland. — Defeat of the Spaniards and 


Iriſh. —— 4 Parliament. —— Tyrone's fubmiſfion. — 
Lucent ſickneſs. — And death. And charafter. — 


HOU GH the dominion of the Engliſh over Ireland had 
been eſtabliſhed above four centuries, it may ſafely be 
affirmed, that their authority had hitherto been little more than 
nominal. The Iriſh princes and nobles, divided among them- 
ſelves, readily paid the exterior marks of obeiſance to a power 
which they were not able to reſiſt ; but, as no durable force was 
ever keeped on foot to retain them in their duty, they relapſed 
ſtill into their former ftate of independance. Too weak to in- 


troduce order and obedience among the rude inhabitants, the 


Engli&rputhority was yet ſufficient to check the growth of any 
enterprizing genius among the natives: And though it could 
beſtow no true form of civil government, it was able to prevent 
the riſe of any ſuch form, from the internal combination or 


policy of the Iriſh *. 


» Sir J. Davis, p. 5+ 6, 7, &c, 
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| Mosr of the Engliſh inſtitutions likewiſe, by which that C H A r. 


iſland was governed, were to the laſt degree abſurd, and ſuch 
as no ſtate before had ever thought of, for the preſerving domi- 
nion over its conquered Ps 


Tur Engliſh nation, all on fire for the project of ſubduing 
France, a project, whoſe ſucceſs was the moſt improbable, and 
would to them have proved the moſt pernicious; neglected all 
other enterprizes, to which their ſituation ſo ſtrongly invited 
them, and which, in time, would have brought them an acceſ- 
ſion of riches, grandeur, and ſecurity. The ſmall army, which 
they maintained in Ireland, they never ſupplied regularly with 
pay; and as no money could be levied from the iſland, which 


quarter upon the natives. Rapine and inſolence inflamed the 
hatred, which prevailed between the conquerors” and the con- 
quered: Want of ſecurity among the Iriſh, introducing deſpair, 
- nouriſhed ſtill farther the ſloth, natural to that uncultivated 


people. 


Bur che Engliſh carried farther their ill-judged tyranny. 
Inſtead of inviting the-Iriſh to adopt the more civilized cuſtoms 
of their conquerors, they even refuſed, though earneſtly 
ſolicited, to communicate to them the privilege of their laws, 
and every where marked them out as aliens and as enemies, 
Thrown: out of the protection of juſtice, the natives could find 
no ſecurity but in force; and flying the neighbourhood of cities, 
which they could not approach with ſafety, they ſheltered them- 
ſelves in their marſhes and foreſts from the inſolence of their 
inhuman maſters. Being treated like wild beaſts, they became 
tuch; and joining the ardor of revenge to their yet untamed 


H h h 2 barbarity, 


poſſeſſed none, they gave their ſoldiers the privilege of free 
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barbarity, they grew every day more intraQable and more 


As the Englic princes 3 the 3 of the liſperſed 


Iriſh to be more the object of time and patience than the ſource 


of military glory, they willingly delegated that office to private 
_ adventurers, who, inliſting ſoldiers at their own charge, reduced 


provinces of that iſland, which they converted to their own 
profit. Separate juriſdictions and principalities were eſtabliſhed 


by theſe lordly conquerors: The Power of peace and war was 


aſſumed: Military law was exerciſed over the Iriſh, whom they 
ſubdued, and, by degrees, over the Engliſh, by whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance they conquered: And, after their authority had once 
taken root, deeming the Engliſh inſtitutions leſs favourable to 


barbarous dominion, they degenerated into mere Iriſh, and 
abandoned the garb, langunge, rn and hows of their 


native country *. 


By all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives of its 
dependant ſtate remained ſtill in that abject condition, into 
which the northern and weſtern patts of Europe were ſunk, 
before they received civility and ſlavery from the refined policy 
and irreſiſtible bravery of Rome. Even at the end of the ſix- 
teenth century, when every chriſtian nation was cultivating 
with ardour every civil art of life, that iſland, lying in a tem- 
perate climate, enjoying a fertile ſoil, acceſſible in its ſituation, 
poſſeſſed of innumerable harbours, was ſtill, notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages, inhabited by a people, whoſe cuſtoms and 


b Sir J. Davis, p. 102, 103, &c. c Sir J. Davis, 
p- 133, 134, & c. 
manners 
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manners approached nearer thoſe of ſavages than of bar- CH Ax. 


barians *. 
wy | 1 

As the rudeneſs and ignorance of the Iriſh was extreme, they 
were funk below the reach of that curioſity and love of novelty, 
by which every other people in Europe had been ſeized at the 
beginning of that century, and which had engaged them in 
innovations and religious diſputes, with which they were till 
ſo violently agitated. . The antient ſuperſtition, the practices 
and obſervances of their fathers, mingled and polluted with 
many wild opinions, ſtill maintained an unſhaken empire over 
them; and the example alone of the Engliſh was ſufficient to 
render the reformation ' odious to the prejudiced and diſcon- 
tented Iriſn. The old oppoſition of manners, laws, and inte- 
reſts was now inflamed by religious antipathy; and the ſub- 


duing and civilizing of that country ſeemed to become every 


Na cage — and more impracticable. 


e entity Euinſt the Englim was Arte 40 m by the 
Iriſh, that, in an inſurrection, raiſed by two ſons of the earl of 


Clanricarde, they put to the ſword all the inhabitants of the 


town of Athenry, though Iriſh; becauſe they began to conform 
themſelves to Engliſh cuſtoms and inſtitutions, and had em- 
braced a more cultivated and civilized form of life, than had 
been N by their barbarous anceſtors *. 


* Tus uſual. revenue of Ireland amounted only to {1x gang 
pounds a year i The re. though with much repining ', 


® See Spencer's account t of Ireland, throughout. 
Camden, p. 457. Memoirs of the Sidneys, vol. i. p. 86. 


Cox, p. 342. Sydney, vol. i. p. 85, 200. 
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105 
cHAP, commomly added twenty thouſahd more, which the remitted 


0 DAY, from England: And with this fnall revenue, a body of one 


1959. thouſand men was fupported, which, on extraordinary, emer- 
No wonder that a 


gencies, was augmented to two thouſa 
force, ſo diſproportioned to the object / inſtead of ſubduing a 
mutinous kingdom, ferved rather to Provoke the natives, and 
to excite thoſe frequent inſurrections ind rebellions, which ſtill 
farther iriflamed the animoſity between the two nations, and 
encreafed the barbarity and n to which the Iriſh were 
naturally ſubject. n a 


* 


In 1860, Shan O Neale, or NY NR O'Neale, as he Iriſh 
called him, becauſe head of that potent clan, raiſed. a rebellion in 
Ulſter; but after-ſome'ſ{kirmiſties, he was received into favour, 
upon his ſubmiſſion, and his -promile af a more dutiful behi- 
viour for the future. This impunity tempted him to under 
Sidney, lord deputy, he retreated into Clandeboy, and rather 
than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put himſelf into the hands of 
ſome Scotriſh iſlanders, who commonly infeſted thoſe. parts by 
their incurſions. The Scots, who retained a quarrel againft 
him on account of former injuries, violated the laws of hoſpi- 
tality, and murdered him at a feſtival, to which they had 
invited him. 'He was'a man. equally noted. for his pride, his. 
violences, his debaucheries, and his hatred of the Engliſh. 
nation. He is ſaid to have put ſome of his followers to. death, 
becauſe they endeavoured to introduce the uſe of bread. after 
the Engliſh faſhion''. Though ſo. violent an enemy to luxury, 
he was extremely addicted to riot; and was accuſtomed, after 


2 Camden, p. 542. Sydney, vol. i. p. 65, 109, 183, 184. 
» Camden, p. 385, 391, * Ibid, p. 409. 
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his- intemperance had thrown him into a fever, to plunge his C H AP. 
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body into mire, that he might allay the flame, which he hall 


raiſed by former exceſſes *, Such was the life led by this 
haughty barbarian, who ſcorned the title of earl of Tyrone, 
which Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to him, and who 


aſſumed the rank and appellation of King of Ulſter. He uſed 


alſo to ſay, that, 'though the Queen was his ſovereign lady, he 
never made peace with her but at her ſeeking *. 


Siz Henry Sidney was one of the wiſeſt and moſt active go- 
vernors that Ireland had enjoyed for ſeveral reigns ; and he 
paſſeſſed his authority eleven years; during which time, he 
ſtruggled with many difficulties, and made ſome progreſs in 


2 thoſe diſorders, which had become inveterate among 
that people. The earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave him diſturb- 


ance, from the hereditary animoſity, which prevailed between 


that nobleman. and the earl of Ormond, deſcended from the 


only family, eſtabliſhed in Ireland, that had ſteddily maintained 


its loyalty to the Engliſh crown. The earl of Thomond, in 
1570, attempted a rebellion in Connaught, but was obliged to 
fly into France, before his deſigns were ripe for execution. 
Stukeley, another fugitive, found ſuch credit with the pope, 
Gregory the 1gth, that he flattered. his holineſs with the proſ- 
pect of making his nephew, Buon Compagno, King of Ireland; 

and as if this project had already taken effect, he accepted the 
title of marquiſs of Leinſter from the new ſovereign o. He 
paſſed next into Spain; and after having received much encou- 


ragement and great rewards from Philip, who intended to em- 


* Camden, P- 409, Cox, p. 324. ! Ibid, p 321, 
mn Cox, p. 350. a Camden, p. 424. 
© Camden, p. 430. Cox, p. 354. 
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p Bingham, governor of Connaught, who endeavoured to repreſs 
the tyranny of the chieftains over their vaſſals *. The Queen, 


_ verſity was founded in Dublin with a view of introducing arts 
and learning into that kingdom, and civilizing the uncultivated 


miſes, which he had made to that monarch. He retired into 


periſhed with that gallant prince in his ol 2 but unformaate 
| On * the Moors. 


arms inte che hands of the Iriſh inhabitants of Ulſter, in order 
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ploy him as an inftrument to diſturb Queen Elizabeth, he was 
found to poſſeſs too little intereſt for executing thoſe high pro- 


Portugal; and following the fortunes of Don Sebaſtian, ihe 


A 


ho RD Gray Cacceeded Sydney in the government of Ireland; 
and, in 1579, ſuppreſſed a new rebellion of the earl of Deſ- 
mond, though ſupported by a body of Spaniards and Italians. 
The rebellion of the Bourks followed a few years after; occa- 
honed by the ſtrict and equitable adminiſtration of ſir Richard 


finding Ireland ſo burthenſome to her, tried ſeveral expedients 
for reducing it to a ſtate of greater order and ſubmiſſion. She 
encouraged: the earl of Eſſex, father to that nobleman, who was 
afterwards her favourite, to attempt the ſubduing and planting 
of Clandeboy, Ferny, and other territories, part of ſome late for- 
feitures: But that enterprize proved unfortunate ; and Eſſex 
died of a diſtemper, occaſioned, as is ſuppoſed, by the vexation, 
which he had conceived, from his diſappointments. .An uni- 


manners of the inhabitants. But the moſt unhappy expedient, 
employed in the government of Ireland, was that made uſe of 
in 1585, by fir John Perrot, at that time lord deputy: He put 


t enable them, without the aſſiſtance of the government, to 


> Stowe, p. 720. | q Camden, p. 566, 
repreſs 
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parts were much infeſted ”. 
of Philip, joined to their zeal for the catholic religion, engaged 
many of the gentry to ſerve in the Low Country wars; and 
thus Ireland, being provided both of officers and ſoldiers, of 
diſcipline and arms, became formidable to the Engliſh, and was 
thenceforth able to maintain a 8 en. uae] war againſt her 
| antient maſters. | 


Hun O Neale, nephew to Shan O' Neale, had been raiſed 
by the Queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone; but having 


murdered his couſin, ſon of that rebel, and being acknowledged 
head of his clan, he preferred the pride of barbarous licence and 
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in the incurſions of the Scortiſh iſlanders, by which theſe Cc H A *; 
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Tyrone's re- 
bellion. 


dominion to the pleaſures of opulence and tranquillity, and he 


fomented all thoſe diſorders, by which he hoped to weaken or 
overturn the Engliſh government. He was noted for the vices 
of perfidy and cruelty, fo common among uncultivated nations ; 
and was alſo eminent for courage, a virtue, which their diſor- 
derly courſe of life requires, and which notwithſtanding, being 
leſs ſupported by the principle of hanour, is commonly more 


precarious among them, than among a civilized people. Tyrone, 


actuated by this ſpirit, ſecretly fomented the diſcontents of the 
Maguires, Odonnels, O' Rourks, Macmahons, and other rebels; ; 
yet truſting to the influence of his deceitful oaths and pro- 
feſſions, he put himſelf into the hands of fir William Ruſſel, 
| who, in the year 1594, was ſent over deputy into Ireland. 
Contrary to the advice and proteſtatioa of fir Henry Bagnal, 
marſhal of the army, he was diſmiſſed; and returning to his | 
own country, he embraced the reſolution of raiſing an open 


CO 
*- 


r Nanton's Fragmenta Regalia, p. 203. 
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4'P. rebellion, and: of relying no longer on the lenity oc-inexpe. 


rience of the Engliſh government. He entered into a correſ- 
pondenee with Spain: He procured thence a ſupply of arms 
and ammunition : And having united all the Iriſh ehieftains in 
COON e eee eee 
midable ene. 


| Tux native Iriſh were fo miſerably poor, that their e 


' afforded few other commodities but cattle and oatmeal, which 
Ferre eaſily deſtroyed or driven away on the approach of the 
enemy; and as Elizabeth was averſe to the expence requiſite for 


fupporting her armies, the Engliſh found much difficulty in 

puthing their advantages, and in purſuing the rebels into the 
bogs, woods, and other faſtneſſes, to which they retreated. 
Theſe motives rendered fir Jobn Norris, who commanded the 
Engliſh army, the more willing to hearken to any propoſals of 
truce, or accommodation made him by Tyrone; and after the 


war was ſpun out by theſe artifices for ſome years, that gallant 
Engliſhman, finding that he had been deceived by treacherous 


promiſes, and that he had performed nothing worthy of his 
antient reputation, was ſeized with a languiſhing diſtemper, 
and died of vexation and difcontent. Sir Henry Bagnal, who 
ſucceeded him in the command, was ſtill more unfortunate. 
As he advanced to relieve the fort of Black-water, beſieged by 
the rebels, he was ſurrounded in diſad vantageous ground; his 
ſoldiers, difcouraged by part of their powder's accidentally 
taking fire, were put to flight; and, though the purſuit was ſtop- 


ped by Montacute, who commanded the Engliſh horſe, fifteen 


hundred men, together with the general himſelf, were left 
dead upon the ſpot. This victory, fo unuſual to the Iriſh, 


mightily raiſed their ſpirits, r them with arms and am- 


munition, 


E IIZ AB R T U 
munition; and exalted the reputation of Tyrone, who aſſumed 
the character of the deliverer of his country, and patron of Iriſh 
liberty 5 ' 315 | "& \ | 


Tur Fnglith council were now ſenſible, that the rebellion 
of Ireland was come to a dangerous head, and that the former 
temporizing arts, of granting truces and pacifications to the 
rebels, and of allowing them to purchafe pardons by reſigning 
part of the plunder, acquired during their inſurrection, ſerved 
only to encourage the ſpirit of mutiny and diforder among 
Hem. It was therefore reſolved to puſh the war by more 
vigorous meaſures ; and the Queen caſt her eye on Charles 
Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man, who, though hitherto le 
accuſtomed to arms than to books and literature, was en- 
dowed, the thought, with talents equal to that undertaking. 
But the young earl of Eſſex, ambitious of glory, and deſirous 
of obtaining this government for himſelf, oppoſed the choice 
of Mountjoy ; and repreſented the neceſſity of appointing, for 
that important employment, ſome perſon more experienced in 
war than this. nobleman, more practiſed in buſineſs, and of 
Higher quality and reputation. By this deſcription, he was un- 
derſtood to mean himſelf ; and no ſooner was his deſire known, 
to be poſſeſſed of that government, than his enemies, even more 
zealouſly than his friends, conſpired to gratify his wiſhes. Many 
of his friends thought, that he never ought to conſent, except 
for a ſhart time, to accept of employments, which muſt remove 
tum from court, and prevent him from cultivating that perſonal 
inclination, which the Queen ſo viſibly bore him u. His enemies 
hoped, that, if, by his abſence, ſhe had once leiſure to forget 
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lofty . demeanor. would. ſoon diſguſt a princeſs, who uſually 
exacted ſuch profound ſubmiſſion and implicit obedience from 
all her ſervants, But Efſex was incapable of entering into ſuch 
cautious views; and even Elizabeth, who was extremely defir- 
ous of ſubduing the Iriſh rebels, and who was much prepoſſeſſed 


in favour of Eſſex's genius, readily agreed to appoint him go- 


9 ire- vernor of Ireland, under the title of lord lieutenant. The more 


to encourage him in his undertaking, ſhe granted him by his 
patent mote extenſive authority than had ever before been con- 
ferred an any lieutenant; the power of carrying on or finiſhing 


the war as he pleaſed, of pardoning the rebels, and of filling all 


the moſt conſiderable employments of the kingdom. And to 
enſur him of ſucceſs, ſhe levied a numerous army of ſixteen 
thouſand foot and thirteen hundred horſe, which the after- 
wards augmented. to twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe: A force, which, it was apprehended, would be able, in 
one campaign, ta overwhelm the rebels, and make an entire 
conqueſt of Ireland. Nor did Efſex's enemies, the earl of Not- 


tingham, ſir Robert Ceeil, fir Walter Raleigh, and lord Cob- 
ham, throw. any obſtacles in the way of theſe preparations; 


but hoped, that the higher the Queen's expectations were raiſed 


of ſucceſs, the more difficult it would be for the event to cor- 


xeſpond-to-them. In a like view, they rather ſeconded, than 
oppoſed, thoſe exalted encomiums, which Eſſex's numerous. 
end ſanguine friends diſperſed, - of bis high genius, of his, 
elegant endowments, his heroze courage, his. unbounded gene- 
roſity, and his noble birth; nor were they diſpleafed to obſerve 


that paſſionate fondneſs, which the people every where expreſſed 


* Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 366. | 
for 


ELIZABETH. 


for this nobleman. Theſe artful politicians had ſtudied his 


if taught temper and reſerve from oppoſition, muſt become 
invincible, they reſolved rather to give full breath to thoſe ſails, 
which were already too much expanded, and to puſh him upon 
dangers, of which he ſeemed to make ſuch ſmall account. 
And the better to make advantage of his indiſcretions, ſpies 
were ſet upon all his actions and even expreſſions; and his 
vehement ſpirit, which, while he was in the midſt of the court 


could not fail, after he thought himſelf ſurrounded by none but 


fnends, to 'give a pretence Tor - ſuſpicions and con- 
een re 


Ess Ex left London in the month of March, attended by the 
acclamations of the Populace ; and what did him more honour, 
accompanied by a numerous train of nobility and gentry, who, 
from affection to his perſon, had attached themſelves to his 


renowned a commander. The firſt act of authority, which 
he exerciſed, after his arrival in Ireland, was an indiſcretion, but 
of the generous kind ; and in both theſe reſpects, ſuitable to his 
character. He appointed his i intimate friend, the earl of South- 


Queen's diſpleaſure, by ſecretly marrying without her conſent, 
and whom the had therefore enjoined Eſſex not to employ in 
any command under him. She no ſooner heard of this inſtance 
of diſobedience than ſhe reprimanded him, and ordered him to 
recal his commiſſion to Southampton. But Eſſex, who had 


imagined,. 


character; and finding, that his open and undaunted fpirit, 


and environed by his rivals, was unacquainted with diſguiſe, 


fortunes, and ſought fame and military experience under ſo 


ampton, general of the horſe ; a nobleman, who had incurred the 
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199. 


His ill ſuc- 


-ccls. 


ſtrate againſt theſe ſecond. orders; and it was not till | ſhe 


_ reiterated her command, tht b. could be proces cn v 


diſplace: his friend. 


: Esskx, on has landing” at Dublin, had liberated with the 
Iriſh, council, concerning the proper methods of carrying on 
war againſt the rebels; and here he was guilty ef a capital 
error, which was the ruin of his enterprize. He had always, 
while in England, blamed. the conduct of former cammanders, 


who artfully protracted the war, who harraſſed their troops in 
ſmall enterprizes, and who, by agreeing to truces and tem- 


porary pacifications with the rebels, had given them leiſure to 


recruit their broken forces. In conformity to theſe views, he 


had ever inſiſted upon leading his forces immediately into Ulſter 
againſt Tyrone, the chief enemy; and his inſtructions had 


been drawn agreeably to theſe his declared intentions and reſo- 


lutions. But the Iriſh counſellors perſuaded him, that the 
ſeaſon was too early for the enterprize, and that, as the moraſſes 
in which the northern. Iriſh uſually ſheltered themſelves, would 
not, as yet, be paſſable to the Engliſh forces, it would be better 
to employ the preſent time in an expedition into Munſter. 
Their ſecret reafon for this advice was, that many of them poſ- 


ſeſſed eftates in that province, and were deſirous to have the 


enemy diſlodged from their neighbourhood *: But the ſame 
ſelfiſh ſpirit, which had induced them to give this counſel, 


made them ſoon after diſown it, when they found the bad con- 


ſequences, with which it was attended 


= Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 421, 451, a mid. p. 431. Bacon, vol. is, 
p. 513. d Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 44% Winwood, vol. i. p. 140. 
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greatneſs of the Queen's preparations, had concluded, that ſhe 
intended to reduce them to total ſubjeftion, or even utterly to 
exterminate them, they conſidered their defence as a common 
cauſe; and the Engliſh forces were no ſooner withdrawn, than 
the inhabitants of Munſter relapfed into rebellion, and renewed 
their confederacy with their other countrymen. The army, 
meanwhile, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and 
by the influence of the climate, was become fickly ; and on its 
return to Dublin, about the middle of July, was ſurprizingly 
diminiſhed in number. The courage of the ſoldiers was even 
much abated : For though they had prevailed in ſome leſſer en- 
terprizes, againſt lord Cahir and others; yet had they ſometimes 
met with more ſtout reſiſtance than they expected from the 
Iriſh, whom they were wont to deſpiſe ; and as they were raw 
troops and unexperienced, a conſiderable body of them had 
been put to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number of the 
enemy. Eſſex was ſo-enraged at this miſbehaviour, that he 
caſhzered. all the officers, and decimated. the private men. 
But this inftance of ſeverity, though neceſſary, had intimidated 
the ſoldiers, aud had enereaſed their averſion to the preſent: 


Tis Queer was extremely diſguſted, when ſhe heard, that 
ſo conſiderable a part of the feafon was confumed in theſe frivo- 
lous enterprizes; and was {till more ſurprized; that Eſſex per- 
ſevered in the ſame practice, which he had ſo much condemned 


in others, and which he knew to be ſo much contrary to her 
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purpoſe and intention. That nobleman, in order to give his 


troops leiſure to recruit from their ſickneſs and fatigue, left 
the main army in quarters, and marched with a ſmall body, of 


fifteen hundred men, into the county of Ophelie againſt the 
O' Connors and O' Mores, whom he forced to a ſubmiſſion: But, 


on his return to Dublin, he found the army ſo extremely dimi- 


niſhed, that he wrote to the Englith council an account of his 


condition; and informed them, that, if he received not imme- 
diately a reinforcement of two thouſand men, it would be im- 
poſſible for him this ſeaſon to attempt any thing againſt Tyrone. 
That there might be no pretence for farther inactivity, the 
Queen immediately ſent over the number demanded *; and 
Eflex began at laſt to aſſemble his forces for the expedition into 
Ulſter. - The army was fo extremely averſe to this enterprize, 
and fo terrified with the reputation of Tyrone, that many of 


them counterfeited ſickneſs, many of them deſerted *; and Eſſex 


found, that, after leaving the neceſſary garriſons, he could 
ſcarcely lead four thouſand men againſt the rebels. He marched, 
however, with this ſmall army; but was ſoon ſenſible, that, 
in ſo advanced a. ſeaſon, it would be impoſſible for him to 


effectuate any thing againſt an enemy, who, though ſuperior 


in number, was determined to avoid every deciſive action. 
He hearkened, therefore, to a meſſage ſent him by Tyrone, 
who deſired a conference; and a place, near the two camps, 
was appointed for that ' purpoſe. The generals met without 
any of their attendants, and a river ran between them, into 


. which Tyrone entered to the depth of his ſaddle: But Eſſex 


ſtood on the oppoſite bank. After half an hour's conference, 
where Tyrone behaved with great ſubmiſſion and reſpect to the 
lord lieutenant, a ceſſation of arms was concluded to the firſt of 


e Birch's Memoirs, vol. it. p. 430, Cox, p. 421. f Sydney's 
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ing. - Eſſex alſo received from Tyrone propoſals for a peace, 
in which that robel had' inſerted many unreaſonable and exor- 
bitant conditions: And there appeared afterwards ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that he had here commenced a very unjuſtifiable 
— with the arg t n 


2 5 * 31. 1 544 7 - 


80 Aberpected an iſſue of an he, the nenen * moſt 
expenſive that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, provoked her 
extremely againſt Eſſex; and this diſguſt was much augmented 
by other eireumſtances of that nobleman's conduct. He wrote 
many letters to the Queen and couteil, full of peeviſh and 
impatient expreſſions; complaining of his enemies, lamenting 
that theit calumnies ſhould be believed againſt him, and diſ- 
covering ſymptoms of à mind, equally haughty and diſcon- 
tented. She took care to inform him of her diſſatis faction; but 
er him to remain in 5 6p till farther orders. 
„Aer heard at once of Elizabeth's anger, and of the pro- 
motion of His enemy, ſir Robert Cecil, to the office of maſter 


of the wards, in office to which he himſelf aſpired: And 


dreading, that, if he remained any longer abſent, the Queen 
would be totally alienated from him, he haſtily embraced a reſo- 
lution, which, he knew, had once ſucceeded with the earl of 
Leiceſter, the former favourite of Elizabeth. Leiceſter being 
informed, while in the Low Countries, that his miſtreſs was 
extremely diſpleaſed with his conduct, 1 her orders 


E Sydney's Letters, vol. ii. p. 125. 
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=— preſence, by his apologies, and by. his flattery and inſmuation; 

* diſappointed all the expectations of his enemies . Eſſex, there- 

3 fore, weighing: more the ſimilarity of circumſtances than the- 

England. difference of character between bimſelf and Leiceſter, imme 

diately ſet out for England; and making ſpeedy. journeys, he 

arrived at court before any one was in the leaſt, apprized.of his 

intentions. Though beſmeared with dirt and ſweat, he haſ- 

tened up ſtairs to the preſence. chamber; thence to the privy- 

chamber; nor ſtopped till he was in the Queen's bed chamber, 

who was newly riſen, and was fitting with her hair about her 

face. He threw. himſelf on his knees, kiſſed her hand, and: 

had ſome private conference with her; where he was ſo gra- 

ciouſly received, that, on his departure, he was heard to 

expreſs groat ſatisfaction, and do thank God, that, though he 

had ſuffered much eee me enen 
feet calm at bone : | 
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her ſurprize, and of the momentary ſatis faction, which ſhe felt 
on the ſudden. and unexpected appearance of her. favourite: 
| After ſhe had leiſure far, recollection, all his, faults recurred to 
5 her memory; and ſhe thought it neceſſary, by ſome ſevere diſ-- 
cipline, to to ſubdue that, haughty and imperious ſpirit, who, 
preſuming on her partiality and indulgence, had pretended ta 
domineer in her councils, to engroſs all her favour, and to act, 
in the moſt important affairs, without regard to her orders and 
z inſtructions. When Eſſex waited on her in- the afternoon, he 


Ts diſgrace 
found her extremely altered in her carriage towards him: She 


i Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p- 453» * Winwood, vol. i i. p. 118. 
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ordered him to be ä to Bl chamber; to be twice exa- 
mintd- by the corncil; and though his anſwers were calm and 
ſubmiſſive,” ſhe committed him to the cuſtody of the lord keeper 
Egerton, and held him ſequeſtered from all company, even 
from that of his counteſs, nor was ſo much as the intercourſe of 
letters permitted between them. Eſſex dropped many expreſ- 
fions of humiliation and forrow, none of reſentment : He pro- 
feſſed an entire ſubmiſſion to the Queen's will: Declared his 
intention of retiring into the country, and of leading thence- 
forth a private life, remote from courts and buſineſs: But 
though he affected to be fo entirely cured: of his aſpiring ambi- 
tion, the vexation of this diſappointment, and of the triumph 


gained by his enemies, preyed upon his haughty ſpirit ; and 


he- * into a deber ene, which N to peer his life in ad. 


Tur en had nps a declared to all the world, and even to 
che earl himſelf, chat the purpoſe of her ſeverity was to correct, 
not to ruin him“; and when ſhe heard of his condition, ſhe 
was not a little alarmed with the danger. She ordered eight 
phyſicians of the beſt reputation and experience to conſult of 
his caſe; and being informed, that the iſſue was much to be 
apprehended, ſhe ſent Dr. James to him with ſome broth, and 
defired that phyſician to deliver him a meſſage, which ſhe pro- 
bably deemed of ſtill greater virtue; that, if ſhe thought ſuch 
a ſtep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would herſelf pay him a 
viſit. The byſtanders, who catefully obſerved her countenance, 


remarked, that, in war ſcheſe words, her eyes were 
un win tears 


» Birch's Memoirs, p. 444, 445. Sydney Papers, vol. it, p. 196. 
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TITS Wugn theſe ſymptams of che Queen's. returning: affedtion- 
ou 3 Eſſex were known; they gave a ſenſible alarm to the 
1590 Faction, which had declared their oppoſition to him. Sir Walter 

Raleigh, in particular, the moſt violent as well as the moſt 
of that ſudden revolution, that he was ſeized with fickneſs in. 
his turn; and the Queen was obliged to apply the ſame ſalve to 
his wound, and nnen n 
her deſide af his recovery. 53-6 


| 1600. Uf medicine, which. the — aininiftered to theſe 
3 aſpiring rivale, was ſucceſaful wich both; and-Efſex, being 
now allowed the company of his counteſs,. and having enter- 
tained more promiſing hopes of his future fortunes, was ſo 
much reſtored in his health, as to be thought paſt danger. A. 
: belief was infuſed into Elizabeth, that his diſtemper bad been 
entirely caunterfeit, in order to move her compaſſion; and 
ſhe relapſed into her former rigour againſt him. He wrote her 
a letter, and ſent her a rich preſent on New - Fears day; as Was. 
uſual among the courtiers of that time: She read the letter, 
but rejected the preſent *, After ſome interval, however, of 
ſeverity, the allowed him to retire to his own houſe: And tho 
he remained ſtill under cuſtody, and was ſequeſtered from all 
company, he was ſo grateful for this mark of lenity, that he 
ſent her a letter of thanks on the occaſion, * This farther 
« degree of goodneſs,” ſaid he, doth ſound in my ears, as 
« if your majeſty ſpake theſe words, Die not, Efſexs for tho 
I puniſh thine offence, and humble thee for thy good, yet will 
J one day be * again by thee, My proſtrate ſoul makes 


o Sydney Letters, vet. ii. p. 139. 5 r Ibid. p. 153. 
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4 this anſwer. I hape for that bleſſed day. And in expectation C H A f. 


aof it, all my aſſlictions of body and mind are humbly, « 


14 patiently, and . chearfully borne by me. The counteſs of 


Eſſex, daughter of ſir Francis Walſingham, poſſeſſed, as well 
as her huſband, a refined taſte in literature; and the chief con- 
falation, which Effex enjoyed, during this period of anxiety 
and ' expeQation, conſiſted: in her company, and in reading 
with her thoſe inſtruQtive and entertaining authors, which, 
even during the time of his greateſt proſperity, he had never. 


entirely neglected. 


THERE were ſeveral incidents; which kept alive the Queen's - 
anger againſt Efſex. Every account, which ſhe received from 
Ireland, convinced her more and more of his miſconduct in that 
government, and. of the inſignificant purpoſes, to which he had. 
employed ſo much force and treaſure. Tyrone, ſo far from 


being quelled, had thought proper, in leſs than three months, 
ta break the truce; and joining with O' Donel, and other rebels, 


had over-run almoſt the whole kingdom. He boaſted, that he 
was certain of receiving a ſupply of men, money, and arms 
from Spain: He pretended to be champion of the catholic reli- 


gion: And he openly exulted in the preſent of a phoenix plume, 


which the pope, Clement the eighth, in order to encourage 
him in the proſecution of fo good a cauſe, had conſecrated, and . 
had conferred upon him. The Queen, that ſhe might check 
his progreſs, returned to her former intention, of appointing 
Mountjoy lord-deputy ; and though that nobleman, Who was 
an intimate friend of Eſſex, and deſired his return to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, did at firſt very earneſtly excuſe himſelf, on 


7 Birch's Memoirs, p. 444. Camden, p. 617. 
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account of his bad ſtate of 1 ſhe obliged him to accept of 


that employment. Mountjoy found the iſland almoſt in a deF- . 
perate ſituation; but being a man of capacity and vigour, he 
was ſo little diſcouraged, that he immediately advanced againſt 
Tyrone in Ulſter. - He penetrated into the heart of that country, 
the chief ſeat of the rebels: He fortified Derry and Mount- 
Norris, in order to bridle the Iriſh : He chaced them from the 


field, and obliged them to take ſhelter in the woods and 


moraſſes: He employed, with equal ſucceſs, fir George Carew 
in Munſter : And by theſe promiſing ſucceſſes, he gave new 
1 to the Deen s authority in that e 


as the: 3 of r I Ain with that 
of Eſſex, contributed to alienate Elizabeth from her favourite, 


ſhe received additional diſguſt from the partiality of the people, 


who, prepoſſeſſed with an extravagant idea of Eſſex's merit, 
complained of the injuſtice -done him by his removal from 


court, and by his confinement, Libels were ſecretly diſperſed 


againſt Cecil and Raleigh, and all his enemies : And his popu- 
larity, which was always great, ſeemed rather to be encreaſed 
than diminiſhed by his misfortunes. Elizabeth, in order to 
juſtify to the public her conduct with regard to him, had often 
expreſſed her. intentions of having him tried in the ſtar- 
chamber, for his offences: But her tenderneſs for him pre- 


vailed at laſt over her ſeverity; and ſhe was contented to have 


him only examined by the privy-council. The attorney-general, 
Coke, opened the cauſe againſt him, and treated him with the 
cruelty and inſolence, which that great lawyer uſually exerciſed 
againſt the unfortunate. He diſplayed in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
all the faults committed by Eſſex in his adminiſtration of Ire- 
land: His making Southampton general of the horſe, contrary 


to 
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to; the Queen 8 Wiuncions; bis deſerting the enterprize againſt CH AP. 

'T d marching to Leinſter and Munſter; his conferrin nor 
yrone, an g unſter; his 8 

knighthood on too many perſons; his ſecret conference with 112 

Tyrone; and his ſudden return from Ireland, in contempt of 

her majeſty s commands. He alſo exaggerated the indignity of 

the conditions, which Tyrone had been allowed to propoſe; 

odious and abominable conditions, ſaid he; a public toleration 

of an 1dolatrous religion, pardon for himſelf and every traitor 

in Ireland, and full reſtitution of lands and poſſeſſions to all of 

them. The ſolicitor-general, Fleming, inſiſted upon the 

vrretched ſituation, in which the. earl had left that kingdom; 

and Francis, ſon of ſir Nicholas Bacon, who had been lord 

keeper in the: beginning of the preſent reign, cloſed the 

charge with diſplaying the undutiful expreſſions contained in. 

ſome letters wan by. the earl 


Esskx, when he came to plead in his own defence, 
renounced, with great ſubmiſſion and humility, all pretenſions 
to an apology u; and declared his reſolution never, on this or 
any other oocaſion, to have any conteſt with his ſovereign. He 
ſaid, | that, having ſevered himſelf from the world, and abjured 
all ſentiments of ambition, he had no ſcruple to confeſs every 

failing or error, into which his youth, folly, or manifold infir- 
mities might have betrayed him; that his inward ſorrow for his 
offences againſt her majeſty was ſo profound, that it exceeded. 
all his outward croſſes and afflictions, nor did he retain any. 
ſeruple of ſubmitting to a public confeſſion of whatever ſhe had. 
been pleaſed to impute to him; that, in his acknowledgments, 
he retained only one reſerve, which he never would relinquiſh . 


1 Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. P» 449+ v Sydney's Letters, vol. ii. P+; 200. 
: but 
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of an unfeigned affection, of an earneſt deſire ever to perform 
to her majeſty the beſt ſervice which his poor abilities would 


permit; and that, if this ſentiment was recognized by the 


council, he willingly acquieſced i in any condemnation or ſen- 


tence, which they could pronounce againſt him. This ſub- 
miſſion was uttered with ſo much eloquence, and in ſo pathetic 
.a manner, that it drew tears from many of the audience 
All the privy-counſellors, in giving their judgment, made no 


ſcruple of doing the earl juſtice, with regard to the loyalty of 


dis intentions. Even Cecil, whom he believed his capital 
enemy, treated him with regard and humanity, And the ſentence 
pronounced by the lord keeper, (to which the council aſſented ) 
was in theſe words. If this cauſe,” ſaid he, had been 
% heard in the Star-Chamber, my ſentence muſt have been for 
as great a fine as ever was ſet upon any man's head in that 
court, together with perpetual confinement in that priſon, - 
„ which belongeth to a man of his quality, the Tower. But 
"4. ſince we are now in another place; and in a courſe of favour, 
„ my cenſure is, that the earl of Eſſex is not to execute the 
. office of a counſellor, nor that of earl marſhal of England, 
nor of maſter of the ordnance; and to return to his own 


« houſe, there to continue a priſoner, till it ſhall pleaſe her 


* majeſty to releaſe this and all the reſt of his ſentence . The 
earl of Cumberland made a ſlight oppoſition to this ſentence; 
and ſaid, that, if he thought it would ſtand, he would have 


required a little longer time to deliberate; that he thought it 


ſomewhat ſerere; and that any. commander in a chief might eaſily 


* Sydney's Letters, vol. ii. p. zaco, 201. 
Y. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 454. Camden, p. 626, 627. 
incur 
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incur a like penalty. But, however, added he, in confidence C H Ar. 


af her majeſty's mercy, I agree with the reſt. The earl of 
Worceſter delivered his opinion in a couple of Latin verſes; 
importing, that, where the Gods are offended, even misfor- 
tunes ought to be imputed as crimes, and that accident is no 
excuſe for tranſgreſſions againſt the Divinity. 


Ba cox, ſo much diſtinguiſhed afterwards by his high offices, 
and ſtill more by his profound genius for the ſciences, was 
nearly allied to the Cecil family, being nephew to lord Bur- 
lleigh, and couſin - german to che ſecretary: But notwithſtanding 
his extraordinary talents, he had met with fo little protection 
Fe "mn his powerful relations, that he had not yet obtained any 
preferment i in the law, which was his profeſſion. But Eſſex, 


_ who could diſtinguiſh merit, and who paſſionately loved it, had 


entered into an intimate friendſhip with Bacon ; had zealouſly 
attempted, thaugh without ſucceſs, to procure. him the office 
of Queen's ſolicitor; and in order to comfort his friend under 
the diſappointment, had conferred on him a preſent of land to 
the value of eighteen hundred pounds. The public could ill 
exeuſe Bacon's appearance before the council, againſt ſo. muni- 


- ficent a benefactor; though he acted in obedience to the Queen” . 
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orders: But the was fo well pleaſed with his behaviour, that 


ſhe impoſed on him a new taſk, of drawing a narrative of that 
2 s proceedings, in order to ſatisfy the nation of the juſtice 


and lenity of her conduct. Bacon, who. wanted firmneſs of 
character, more than humanity, gave to the whole tranſaction 
the moſt favourable turn for Eſſex; and, in particular, painted 
out, in Wer expreſſion, the dutiful ſubmiſſion, which that 


3 oy "IA: « Cabbals, p. 78. beat MBE 
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duct. When he read the paper to her, ſhe ſmiled at that 
paſſage, and obſerved to Bacon, that old love, ſhe ſaw, could | 
not eaſily be MO * — that he wen ſhe ant 
that of herſel f. y 5 
ALL the world, indeed, expected, that Eſſex would ſoon be 
reinſtated in his former credit”; perhaps, as is uſual in recon- 
cilements founded on mee. would acquire an additional 
aſcendant over the Queen, and after all his diſgraces, would 
again appear more a favourite than ever. They were confirmed 
in this hope, when they ſaw;: that, though he was ſtill prohi- | 
bited from appearing at court; he was continued in his office of Z 
maſter of horſe, and was reſtored to his liberty, and that all his 
friends had acceſs to him. Eſſex himſelf ſeemed determined 
to perſevere in that conduct,  which- had . hitherto. been ſo fuc- 


ceſsful, and which the Queen, by-all-this:diſcipline;- had endea- 


voured to render habitual to him: He wrote; to her, that he 
kiſſed her majeſty's hands, and the rod with which ſhe had cor- 
rected him; but that he could never recover his uſual chear- 
fulneſs, till he deigned to admit him to that preſence, which 
had ever been the chief ſource of his happineſs and enjoyment: 
And that he” had now reſolved to make amends for his paſt 

}xoTetire inta a country ſolitude, and fay with Nebu- 
„ cdeger, Let my dwelling be with the beaſts of the field; 


| « let me eat graſs as an ox, and be wet with. the dew of heaven; 
itz it wall pleaſe the Queen to reſtore me to my underſtand- 
ON T ing.” 


The: Queen. was much pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, 
and replied, that ihe : heartily wiſhed his: actions GAY correſ= 


Cabbala, p. 83. * Winnood, vel. i. 2. 25 


*Bireh's Memoirs, vol. 11. P- 462. | 
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pond to his ee! 3 that he had tried her patience a long 
time, and it was but fitting ſhe ſhould now make ſome experi- 
ment of his ſubmiſſion; that her father would never have par- 
doned ſo much obſtinacy; but that, if the furnace of affliction 
produced ſuch good effects, ſhe ſhould ever after have the better 
nn of her ee 


CY 


Tux earl of Eſſex poſſeſſed a monopoly of ſweet wines ; and 
as his patent was near expiring, he patiently expected that the 
"Queen would renew it, and he conſidered this event as the 
critical circumftance of his life, which would determine whe- 
cher he could ever hope to be reinſtated in credit and authority *. 
But Elizabeth, though gracious in her deportment, was of a 
temper ſomewhat haughty and ſevere; and being continually 
ſurrounded with Eſſex's enemies, means were found to perſuade 
her, that his lofty ſpirit was not yet ſufficiently ſubdued, and 
that he muſt undergo this farther trial, before he could again 
be ſafely received into favour. She therefore refuſed his de- 
mand; and even added, in a contemptuous ſtile, that an ungo- 
W n muſt be ere in n eee yy 


| Tuts rigour, en one Nas far, ade the final ruin 
of this young nobleman, and was the ſource of infinite ſorrow 
and vexation to the Queen herſelf. Eſſex, who had with great 
difficulty ſo long ſubdued his proud ſpirit, and whoſe patience 
was now exhauſted, imagining that the Queen was entirely 
inexorable, burſt at once all reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and of pru- 
OY: and determined to ſeek n wy proceeding to the 


© "des, p · 628. Ek . Birch? Meine, vol, ii. p. 472. 
f Camden, P · 628. 
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utmoſt extremities againſt his enemies. Even. during his 


— greateſt favour he had ever been aceuflomed to carry matters 
_—_ 


that, inſtead of feafting' and public ſpeftacics; the methods 
anciently practiſed to gain the populace, nothing ſo effectually 
ingratiated an ambitious leader with the public, as theſe fana- 


with a high hand towards his ſoveteign; and as this practice 
gratified his own. tetaper, and was fometimes fucceſsful, he 
had imprudently imagined, that it was the only proper method 
of managing her *: But being now reduced to deſpair, he gave 
entire reins to his a diſpoſition, and threw off all appear- 


ance of duty and reſpect. Intoxicated with the general favour, 


which he already poſſeſſed, he practiſed anew every att of popu- 
larity; and endeavoured to encreaſe the general goodwill by a 


hoſpitable manner of life, little ſuited to his fituation and 
circumſtances. His former employments had given him great 
connections with men of the military profeſſion ; and he now 
entertained, by additional careſſes and. civilities, a friendſhip 
with all deſperate adventurers, ; whoſe attachment, he hoped, 
might, in his prefent views, prove ſerviceable to hin. He 
ſecretly courted the confidence of the catholics ; but his chief 
truſt lay in the puritans, whom. he openly careſſed, and whoſe 


manners he ſeemed to have entirely adopted. He engaged the 


moſt celebrated preachers of that ſec to reſort to Eſſex-houſe; 
he had daily prayers and ſermons in his family; and he invited 


all the zralots in London to attend thoſe pious exerciſes; Such 
was the diſpoſition now beginning to prevail among the Engliſh, 


tical entertaininents. And as the puritanical preachers fre- 


quently inculcated in their ſermons the doctrine of reſiſtance to 


the civil magiſtrate, they prepared the minds of their hearers 


5 Cabbala, p. 79: N — A 
| | r 
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Bur the greateſt Ape of this nobleman Proseebes 


from che openneſs of his temper, by which he was ill qualified 
to ſucceed in fuch difficult and dangerous enterprizes. He | 


inidulged himſelf in great liberties of ſpeech, and was even 
heard to ſay of the Queen, that ſhe was now grown an old 
woman, and was beevme as crooked in her mind as in her body. 
Some court ladies, whoſe favours Eſſex had formerly neglected, 
carried her theſe ſtories, and incenſed her to a high degree 
againſt him. Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous on this 
head; and though ſhe was now approaching to her ſeventieth 
year, ſhe allowed her courtiers * and even foreign ambaſſadors ', 
to compliment her upon her beauty; nor had all her good ſenſe 
been able to cure her of this prepoſterous vanity ®, 


THERE was alſo an expedient employed by Eſſex, which, if 
poffible, was more provoking to the Queen than thoſe ſarcaſms 
on her age and deformity ; and that was, his ſecret applications 
to the King of Scots, her heir and ſucceſſor, That prince had 
this year very narrowly eſcaped a dangerous, though ill formed, 
conſpiracy of the earl of Gowry ; and even his deliverance was 

| attended with this diſagreeable circumſtance, that the obſtinate 


eccleſiaſtics perſiſted, in ſpite of the moſt inconteſtable evidence, 


to maintain to his face, that there had been no ſuch conſpiracy, 
James, harraſſed with his turbulent and factious oy caſt 2 


d Birch's ebe, vol. ii. p. 463. Camden, p. 630. 

1 Camden, p. 629, Oſborne, p. 297. Sir Walter Raleigh's Prerogative of par- 
Lament, p. 43. * Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 442, 443- 

1 Sydney's Letters, vol. ii. p. 171. = See note at the end of the volume. 
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ber thoſe ſelitious projects which Edſex was ſecretly con- on 
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_ eye: to the ſucceſſion E Enflvid i- 8d in Sraghntica as. 
he Queen advanced in years, his deſire increaſed of mounting | 
2 throne, on which, beſides acquiring 'a great addition of 


power and ſplendor, he hoped to govern a people, 4 -much 
more tractable and ſubmiſſive. He negociated with all the 


courts of Europe, in order to enſure himſelf friends and par- 


tizans: He even neglected not the court of Rome and that of 


Spain; and though he engaged himſelf in no paſitive promiſe, 
he flattered the catholics with hopes, that, in caſe of Kis ſue- 


ceſſion, they might expect ſome more liberty than was at pre- 


ſent indulged them. Elizabeth was the only ſovereign in 
Europe to whom he never dared to mention his right of ſucceſ- 
ſion: He knew, that, though her advanced age might now invite 

her to think of fixing an heir to the crown, the never could 
bear the proſpect of her own death without horror, and Was 
determined ſtill to retain him, and all other eee in an | 


+ CY her. ELSE 


EssEx was deſcended by females from the royal family; and 
ſome of his ſanguine partizans had been ſo imprudent as to 
mention his name among thoſe of other pretenders to che 


.crown; but the earl took care, by means of Henry Lee, whom 


he ſecretly ſent into Scotland, to aſſure James, that, ſo far 


from entertaining ſuch ambitious views, he was determined to 


uſe every expedient for extorting an immediate declaration in 
favour of that monarch's right of ſucceſſion. James willingly 
hearkened to this propoſal; but did not approve of the violent 
methods which Eſſex intended to employ. Eſſex had commu- 
nicated his ſcheme to Mountjoy, lord deputy of Ireland; and as 
no man ever commanded more the cordial affection and attach- 
ment of his friends, he had even engaged a perſon of that 

In 1 virtue 


„ 
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* 7 [rg " 
— virtueand PEPIN to anteranr thought of bringing over part 
2 2. er his army into England, and of forcing the Queen to declare 

dhe King ol Scots her ſueceſſor. And fuch was Eſſex's impa- 
5 tient apdaur, "that, though James declined this dangerous expe- 
Be: 5 5 dient. he Kill endes 


voured to perſuade Mountjoy not to deſiſt 
8 1 5 n the project: But the deputy, who thought that ſuch vio- 

lenee, eng it t might be prudent, and even juſtifiable, when 

| orted by X+ -lovercign-ptince, next heir-to the crown, would 
_— ral and eriminal, 11 attempted by ſubjects, entirely refuſed 
bis: caneurtence.1;” The correſpondence, however, between 
7 Bi e and: the court of Scotland, was ſtill conducted with great 
1 25 85 - ferecy: and; cordiality; 5. and that nobleman, beſides conciliating 
BY © he fave; "of James, repreſented all his own adverſaries as 
e ee 2s ſucceſſion, and as men entirely devoted 
. tathgiftereſts Küren, Lay 2 1 80 of the chimerical title of 
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555 i Tus Jafanta 21 the archduke, Albert, had made ſome 


5 e to the Queen for peace; and Boulogne, as a neutral 

town; was choſen. for the place of conference. Sir Henry Nevil, 

ys the Englich reſident; in France, Herbert, Edmondes, and Beale, 
were ſent thither as ambaſſadors from England; and negociated 


with Zuniga, Carillo, Richardot, and Verheiken, miniſters of 6th n 


ip and the archduke: But the conferences were ſoon broken 
off, on account of a diſpute of ceremony. Among the European 
ſtates England had ever been allowed the precedency above 
Caſtile, Arragon, Portugal, and the other kingdoms, of which 
the Spaniſh monarchy was compoſed; and Elizabeth. inſiſted, 
that this ancient right was not loſt on account of the junction. 


v Birch's Memoirs, vol, ii. p- 471. 
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of theſe dates, and that that monarchy, Wim nn, 
tho it ſurpaſſed the Engliſh in extent, as well as in power, 
could not be compared. wirh it in point of antiquity, che only 3 
durable and regular foundation of precedengy among kingdoms = 
as well as noble families.” That ſhe might ſhew..- however)” a | 
diſpoſition to peace, ſhe was content 40*yight: W an on; 
but the Spaniſh miniſters, as their country had + £ l 
precedeney even with France, to Which E Fielde d 
proceed no farther in the conference, 1 their: ſuperiority. of x 
rank was acknowledged. During e e r "this; 
abortive negociation, the earl of Noigix BO ACT 5 
Buckhurſt, treaſurer, and ſecretary Cecil, had: | 


inclination to peace ; but as the Enghib_  naven;: e "ith. 1 
ſucceſs, and ſanguine in their hopes 6 plundef ah ponqueſt,” _- : 
were in general ayerſc to that meafure,. iv was. taly Eg A pern 

ſo popular as Eſſex, to infuſe into the multitude: a opinion,” oo, 
that theſe miniſters had ſacrificed the intereſts of theirs cothtry 43 My 
to Spain, and would even make no cope W Rs 
reign from that 2 nation. e Kt * 
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Bor Eſſex, not e wich theſe arts for deerying his 
adverſaries, proceeded to concert more violent methods of ruin- 
ing them; chiefly inſtigated by Cuffe, his ſecretary, a man of 
a bold and arrogant ſpirit, who had acquired a great aſcendant 
over his patron, A ſelect council of malcontents was formed, 
who commonly met at Drury-houſe, and were compoſed of fir 
Charles Davers, -to whom the houſe belonged, the earl of 
Southampton, fir Ferdinando Gorges, fir Chriſtopher Blount, 


fir John Davis, and John Littleton; and Effex, who boaſted, 


„ Winwood's Memorials, vol. i. p. 186— 226. 
that 
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"it he hada bundred and twenty barons, knights, and gentle- c HA vp, 


meri of note, at his devotion, and who truſted ſtill mote to his 
s authority With the populace, communicated to his aſſociates 
thoſe ſecret deſigns and reſolutions, with which his confidence 
in ſo powerful, a party had inſpired him. Among other cri- 
minal- projects, the reſult of blind rage and deſpair, he deli- 
berated with them concerning the method of taking arms; 
and aſked their opinion whether he had beſt begin with ſeizing 
| the palace « or the Tower, or ſet out with making himſelf maſter 
af once. of both places. The firſt enterprize being preferred, a 


S method was concerted for executing it, It was agreed, that fir 
Chriſtopher, Blount, with a choice detachment, ſhould poſſeſs | 


himſelf of the Palace gates; that Davis ſhould ſeize the hall, 
Davers, the guard- chamber, and preſence- chamber; and that 
| Eflex' ſhould ruſh in from the Meuſe, attended by a body of his 
pärtizans; 4 ſhould entreat the Queen, with all demonſtrations 
of: humility, to remove his enemies; ſhould oblige her to 
aſſemble a parliament; and ſhould with common conſent ſettle 

a new plan of goverament *. 77 

War LE theſe delperdd phojeſts were in agitation, many 
reaſons of ſuſpicion were carried to the Queen; and ſhe ſent 
Robert Sacville, the treaſurer's ſon, to Eſſex-houſe, on pretence 
of a viſit, but, in reality, with a view of diſcovering whether 
there was in that place any unuſual concourſe of people, or any 
extraordinary preparations, which might threaten an inſur- 
rection. Soon after, Eſſex received a ſummons to attend the 
council, which met at the treaſurer's houſe; and while he was 
muſing on this circumſtance, and comparing it with the late 


y Camden, p. 630. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 464. State Trials. Bacon, 


vol. iv. p. 542, 543. 
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His inſurrec- 
tion. 


th of Fe- 
ruary. 


He concluded, that all his conſpiracy was diſcovered, at leaſt 
ſuſpected; and that the eaſieſt puniſhment which he had reaſon 
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unexpected viſit from W private note was conveyed to 
him, by which he was warned to provide for: his own ſafety. 


to apprehend, was a new and more ſevere confinement : + He 
therefore excuſed himſelf to the council on pretence of an indiſ- 


| poſitionz and he immediately difpatched meſſages to his more 


intimate confederates, requeſting their advice and aſſiſtance in 


the preſent critical fituation of his affairs, They deliberated, 


whether they ſhould abandon all their projects, and fly the 
kingdom; or inſtantly ſeize the palace with the force which 
they could aſſemble; or rely upon the affections of the citizens, 
who were generally known to bear a great. affection to the earl. 
Eſſex declared againſt che ſirſt expedient, and profeſſed himſelf 
determined to undergo any fate rather than ſubmit to live the 


| life of a fugitive. To ſeize the palace ſeemed impracticable : 


without more preparations; eſpecially as the Queen ſeemed 
now aware of their projects, and, as they heard, had uſed the 
precaution of doubling her ordinary guards. There remained, 
therefore, no other expedient but-that of betaking themſelves 
to the city; and while the prudence and expediency of this 
reſolution was under debate, a perſon arrived, who, as if he 
had received a commiſſion for that purpoſe, gave them aſſurance 
of the affections of the Londoners, and affirmed, that they 


might ſecurely reſt any project on that foundation. The popu- 


larity of Eſſex had chiefly buoyed him up in all his vain under- 
takings; and he fondly imagined, that, with no other aſſiſt- 
ance than the good will of the multitude, he might be enabled 
to overturn Elizabeth's government, confirmed by time, revered 
for wiſdom, ſupported by vigour, and concurring with the 
general ſentiments of the nation. The wild project of railing 

| the 
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the city was immediately reſolved on; the execution of it was © H A p. 


delayed till next day; and emiſſaries were diſpatched to all 


Eſſex's friends, informing them that Cobham and Raleigh 
had laid ſchemes againſt his life, and entreating their nn. 


and aſſiſtance. 


me NzxT day, there appeared at Efſex-houſe the earls of South- 
ampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Monteagle, with 
about three hundred gentlemen of good quality and fortune; 
and Eſſex informed them of the danger, to which, he pre- 
tended, the machinations of his enemies expoſed him. To 
ſome, he ſaid, that he would throw himſelf at the Queen's feet, 
and crave her juſtice and protection: To others, he boaſted of 
his intereſt in the city, and affirmed, that, whatever might 
happen, this reſource could never fail him. The Queen was 
informed of theſe deſigns, by means of intelligence, conveyed, 
as is fuppoſed, to Raleigh by fir Ferdinando Gorges; and hav- 
ing ordered the magiſtrates of London to keep the citizens in 
readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, lord keeper, to Eſſex-houſe, with 
the earl of Worceſter, fir William Knollys, controller, and 
Popham, chief juſtice, in order to learn the cauſe of theſe 
uniiſiial commotions. They were with difficulty admitted thro? 
a wicket; but all their ſervants were excluded, except the 
purſe-bearer. After ſome altercation, in which they charged 
Effex's retainers, upon their allegiance, to lay down their arms, 
and were menaced in their turn by the angry multitude, who 
ſurrounded them, the earl, who found, that matters were paſt 
recal, . reſolved to leave them priſoners in his houſe, and to 
proceed to the execution of his former projet. He iſſued out 
with about two hundred attendants, armed only with walking 


ſwords; and in his paſſage to the city was joined by the earl of 
| M mm 2 | Bedford 


Ln nm—_—_— 
1601. 


8th February. 
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- Bedford and lord Cromwel.. He et aloud, For the Queen ! 


for the Queen a a plot is laid for my I. ife ; and then proceeded to 


the houſe of. Smith, the ſheriff, on whoſe aid he had great 
reliance. | The citizen' 8 flocked about him in amazement; but 
though he told them, that England was ſold to the Infanta, 


and .exhorted them to arm inſtantly, otherwiſe they could not 


do him any ſervice, no one ſhowed a diſpoſition to join him. 
The ſheriff, on the earl's approach to his houſe, ſtole out at 
the back door, and made the beſt of his way to the mayor. 
Eſſex, meanwhile, obſerving the coldneſs of the citizens, and 
hearing, that he was proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cum- 
berland and lord Burleigh, began to deſpair of ſucceſs, and 


thought of retreating to his own houſe. He found the ſtreets 
in his paſlage barricadoed and guarded by the citizens under 


che command of fir John Leviſon. In his attempt to force. his 
way, Tracy, a young gentleman, to whom he. bore great 


_ friendſhip, was Killed, with two of three of the Londoners; and 


the earl himſelf, attended by a few of his partizans (for the 
greateſt- part began ſecretly to withdraw themſelves) retired 
towards the river, and taking boat, arrived at Eſſex-houſe. 
He there found, that Gorges, whom he had ſent before to 
capitulate with the lord keeper and the other counſellors, had 
given all of them their liberty, and had gone to court with 
them. He was now reduced to deſpair; and appeared deter- 
mined, in proſecution of lord Sandys's advice, to defend himſelf 
to the laſt extremity, and rather to periſh, like a brave man, 
with his ſword in his hand, than baſely by the hands of the 
executioner : But after ſome parley, and after demanding in 
vain, firſt hoſtages, - then conditions, from the beſiegers, he 
ſurrendered at diſcretion; requeſting only civil treatment, and 
a fair and im para hearing *. 


9 Camden, P- 632. 
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Tag Quick who, Auna all this commotion; had behaved CH A p. 
with as great tranquillity and ſecurity, as if there had only oo 
paſſed a fray in the ſtreets, in which ſhe was nowiſe concerned *, 
ſoon gave orders for the trial of the moſt conſiderable of the 19th Febru- 
criminals. The earls of Eſſex and Southampton were arraigned 2; 225 
before a jury of twenty-five peers, where Buckhurſt acted as 

lord ſteward. The guilt of the priſoners was too apparent to 

admit of any doubt; and, befides the inſurrection known to 

every body, the treaſonable conferences at Drury-houſe were 

proved by undoubted evidence. Sir Ferdinando Gorges was 
produced in court: The confeffions of the earl of Rutland, of 


the lords Cromwel, Sandys, and Monteagle, of Davers, Blount, 


and Davies, were only read to the peers, according to the prac- 
tice of that age. Effex's beſt friends were ſcandalized at his 
aſſurance in inſiſting ſo poſitively on his innocence, and the 
goodneſs of his intentions; and ſtill more at his vindictive diſ- 
poſition, in accuſing, without any appearance of reaſon, ſecre- 
tary Cecil as a partizan of the Infanta's title. The ſecretary, 
who had expected this charge, ſtepped into the court, and 
challenged Eſſex to produce his authority, which, on exami- 
nation, was found extremely weak and frivolous * When ſen- 
tence was pronounced, Eſſex ſpoke like a man who laid his 
account with death: But he added, that he ſhould be ſorry, 
if he was repreſented to the Queen as a perſon that deſpiſed her 
clemency ; though he ſhould not, he believed, make any cring- 
ing ſubmiſſions to obtain it. Southampton's behaviour was 
more mild and ſubmiſſive: He entreated the good offices of the 
peers in ſo modeſt and becoming a manner, as excited com- 


paſſion in every one. 


1601. 


7 Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 469. Bacon, vol. iv, p. 530. 
THE 
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Tur | moſt remarkable circumſtance in Eſſex's aum 
Bacon's appearance againſt him. He was none of the crown 
lawyers; ſo was not obliged by his. office to aſſiſt at this trial: 


Tet did he not ſcruple, in order to obtain the Queen's favour, 


to be active in bereaving of life his friend and patron, whoſe 


generoſity he had often experienced. He compared Eſſex's 


conduct, in pretending to fear the attempts of his adverſaries, 
to that of Piſiſtratus, the Athenian, who cut and wounded his 
own body; and making the people believe, that his enemies 
had. committed that violence, obtained a guard for his perſon, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance he Servant: kde the Pits, of his 


country. | CE 


Art Eſſex had. ge ſome days in the ſolitude and 


| reflection of a priſon, his. proud heart was at laſt ſubdued, not 


by the, fear of death, but by the ſentiments of religion; a prin- 
ciple;, which he had before attempted to make the inſtrument 
of his. ambition, but which now took a more firm hold of his 
mind,. and prevailed; over every, other motive and conſideration. 
His ſpiritual directors perſuaded him, that he never could obtain 
the pardon of heaven, unleſs he made a full confeflion of his 
diſloyalty; and he gave in to the council an account of 
all his criminal deſigns, as well as of his correſpondence 
with the King of Scots. He ſpared not even his moſt 


intimate friends; ſuch as lord Mountjoy, whom he had en- 


gaged in theſe conſpiracies; - and he fought to pacify his 


preſent remorſe, hy making ſuch: atonements, as, in any other 


period of his life, he would have deemed: more blameable than 


thoſe attempts themſelves, which were the objects of his peni- 
tence', Sir Harry Nevil, in particular, a man of merit, he 


Winwood, vol. i. p. 300. | 
8 | accuſed 


F 
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accuſed of a correſpondence with the conſpirators; though it C 11 a >. 
appears, that this gentleman had never aſſented to the propoſals XV. 
made him, and was no farther criminal than in not revealing 1601. 
the earls treaſon; an office to which every man of honour 

naturally bears the ſtrongeſt reluQtance *. Nevil was thrown 

into priſon, and underwent a ſevere perſecution : But as the 

Queen found Mountjoy an able and ſucceſsful commander, ſhe 

continued him in his government, and ſacrificed her reſentment 


to the public ſervice, 
ELIZABETH affected extremely the praiſe of clemency ; and 
in every great example, which ſhe had made during her reign, 
ſhe had always appeared full of reluctance and heſitation : But 
the preſent ſituation of Eſſex called forth all her tender affec- 
tions, and kept her in the moſt real agitation and irreſolution. 
She felt a perpetual combat between reſentment and inclination, 
pride and compaſſion, the care of her own ſafety and concern 
for her favourite; and her ſituation, during this interval, was 
perhaps more an object of pity, than that to which Eſſex him- 
ſelf was reduced. She ſigned the warrant for his execution ; 
ſhe countermanded it; ſhe again reſolved on his death; ſhe 
felt a new return of tenderneſs. Eſſex's enemies told her, 
that he himſelf deſired to die, and had aſſured her, that ſhe 
could never be in ſafety while he lived: It is likely, that this 
proof of penitence and of E&oncern for her, would operate a con- 
trary effect to what they intended, and would revive all that 
fond affection, which ſhe had ſo long indulged towards the 
unhappy priſoner. But what chiefly hardened her heart againſt 
him was his ſuppoſed obſtinacy, in never making, as ſhe hourly 


u Winwood, vol. i. p. 302. 
expected, 
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mY 


February 25. 
And execu- 
tion, 


and ſhe finally gave her conſent to his execution. He diſco- 
vered at his death ſymptoms rather of penitence and piety than 
of fear; and willingly acknowledged the juſtice of the ſentence, 
by which he ſuffered. - The execution was private in the Tower, 
agreeably to his own requeſt, He was apprehenſive, he ſaid, 
leſt the favour and compaſſion of the people would too much 
raiſe his heart in thoſe moments, when humiliation under the 
affliting hand of heaven was the only proper ſentiment, which 
he could indulge *. And the Queen, no doubt, thought,” that 
prudence required the removing of ſo melancholy a ſpectacle from 
the public eye. Sir Walter Raleigh, who came to the Tower 
on purpoſe, and who beheld Eſſex's execution from a window, 
encreaſed much by this action the general hatred, under which 
he already laboured : It was thought, that his ſole intention 
was to feaſt his eyes with the death of an enemy; and no 
apology, which he could make for ſo ungenerous a conduct, 


could be accepted by the public. The cruelty and animoſity, 


with which he urged on Eſſex's fate, even when Cecil re- 
lented “, were ſtill regarded as 0 principles of this unmanly 


behaviour. 


THe earl of Efſex was but chiery-Gout years of age, when 
his raſhneſs, imprudence, and violence brought him to this 
untimely end. We muſt here, as in many other inſtances, 
lament the inconſtancy of human nature, that a perſon endowed 
with ſo many noble virtues, generoſity, ſincerity, friendſhip, 


valour, eloquence, and induſtry, ſhould, in the latter period of 
his life, have given reins to his ungovernable n and 


x Dr. Barlow's ſermon on Elter s execution. + Facon, vol. iv. p. 534. 
7 Murdin, p. 811. 
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involyed, not only himſelf, but 67 of his Sande in utter CHAP. 


ruin. The Queen's tenderneſs and paſſion for him, 
the cauſe of thoſe premature honours, which he attained, ſeems 
on the whole, the chief circumſtance, which brought on his 


deſtruction. Confident of her partiality towards him, as well 
as of his own merit, he treated her with a haughtineſs, which 


neither her love nor her dignity could bear ; and as her amorous 
inclinations, in ſo advanced an age, would naturally make her 
appear ridiculous, if not odious, in his eyes, he was engaged, 
by an imprudent openneſs, of which he made profeſſion, to 
diſcover too eaſily thoſe ſentiments to her. The many reconci- 
lations and returns of affection, of which he had/ ſtill made 
advantage, induced him to venture on new provocations, till 
he puſhed her beyond all bounds: of patience; and he forgot, 
that, though the ſentiments of the woman were ever ſtrong 


in her, thoſe of the Rn! had ftill in the end appeared 
predomunant. 


Some of Eſlex's aſſociates, Cuffe, Davers, Blount, Meric, 


and Davis were tried and condemned, and all of them, except 
Davis, were executed. The Queen pardoned the reſt; being 
perſuaded that they were drawn in merely from their friend- 
ſhip to that nobleman, and their care of his ſafety ; and were 
ignorant of the more criminal part of his intentions. South- 

ampton's life was ſpared with great difficulty; but he was 

detained in priſon during all the remainder of this reign. 


THE King of Scots, apprehenſive leſt his correſpondence 
with Eſſex might have been diſcovered, and have given offence 
to Elizabeth, ſent the earl of Mar and lord Kinloſs as ambaſ- 


ſadors to England, in order to congratulate the Queen on her 
Vol. V. | Nun 


eſcape 
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alſo ordered to make ſecret enquiry, whether any meaſures 
had been taken by her for excluding him from the ſucceſſion, 
as well as to diſcover the inclinations of the chief nobility, and 
counſellors, in caſe of the Queen s demiſe. They found the 
diſpoſitions of men as favourable as they could wiſh; and they even 
entered into a correſpondence with ſecretary Cecil, whoſe mflu- 
ence, after the fall of Eſſex, was now uncontrouled , and who 
was refolved, by this policy, to acquire; in time, the eee 


of the ſucceſſor. He knew how jealous Elizabeth ever was of 
her authority, and he therefore carefully concealed from her his 
attachment to James: But he afterwards aſſerted, that nothing 


could be more advantageous to her, than this correſpondence; 
becauſe the King of Scots, ſecure of mounting the throne by 


| his undoubted title, aided; by thoſe connections with the Engliſh 


miniſtry, was the leſs likely to give any diſturbance to the 
preſent ſovereign. He alſo perſuaded that prince to remain in 


quiet, and patiently to expect, that time ſhould open to him 


the inheritance of the crown, without puſhing his friends on 
deſperate enterprizes, which would totally incapacitate them 
from ſerving him. James's equity, as well as his natural 
facility; of diſpoſition, eaſily inchned him to embrace that reſo- 
lution ; and in this manner the minds of the Engliſh were 
filently, but univerſally difpoſed to admit, without oppoſition, 


| the ſucceſſion of the Scdttiſh line: The death of Eſſex, by 


putting an end to faction, had been Fathes favourable than. 
prejudicial to that. great event. 


Thr King of France, who! was little prepollelſed in favour 
of James, and who, for obvious reaſons, was averſe to the 
2 Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 5 10. 1 Oſborne, p. 615. 


* Spotſwood, p. 471, 472. | | 
7 union 


ELIZA B ET H. 

union of England and Scotland *, made his ambaſſador drop 
ſome hints to Cecil of Henry s willingneſs to concur in any 
meaſure for diſappointing the hopes of the Scottiſh monarch ; 
but as Cecil ſhowed an entire diſapprobation of ſuch ſchemes, 
the court of France took no farther ſteps in that matter; and 
thus, the only foreign power, which could give much 
diſturbance to James's ſucceſſion, was induced to acquieſce in 
it. Henry made a journey this ſummer to Calais; and the 
Queen, hearing of his intentions, went to Dover, in hopes of 
; having a perſonal interview with a monarch, whom, of all 
others, ſhe moſt loved and moſt reſpected. The French King, 
who felt the ſame ſentiments towards her, would gladly have 
accepted of the propoſal; but as many difficulties occurred, it 
appeared neceflary to lay aſide, by common conſent, the project 
of an interview. Elizabeth, however, wrote ſucceſſively two 
letters to Henry, one by Edmondes, another by fir Robert 
Sydney; in which ſhe expreſſed a deſire of conferring, about a 
buſineſs of importance, with ſome miniſter in whom that 
brges repoſed entire confidence. The marqueſs of Roſni, the 
| King s favourite and prime miniſter, came to Dover in diſguiſe; 
and the Memoirs of that able ſtateſman contain a full account 


of 1 converſation with Elizabeth. This princeſs had formed 


a ſcheme of eſtabliſhing, in conjunction with Henry, a new 
ſyſtem of policy in Europe, and of fixing a durable balance of 
power, by the erection of new ſtates on the ruins of the houſe 
of Auſtria. She had even the wiſdom to foreſee the perils, 
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which might enſue from the aggraudizement of her ally; and 


ſhe propoſed to unite all the ſeventeen provinces of the Low 


Countries into one republic, in order to form a perpetual barrier 


Winwood, vol. i. p. 352. 9 Spotſwood, p. 471. 
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Spaniſh, monarchy. Henry had himſelf long meditated ſuch 
a project againſt the Auſtrian: family; and Roin. could not 
forbear expreſſing his aſtoniſhment, when he found that Eli- 
zabeth and his maſter, though they had never communicated 
their thoughts on this. ſubject, had not only entered into the 
ſame general views, but had alſo formed the ſame project for 


their execution. The affairs, however, of France were not yet 


brought to a ſituation, which might enable Henry to begin that 
great enterprize; and Roſni ſatisfied the Queen, that it would 
be neceſſary to poſtpone for ſome years their united attack on 
the houſe of Auſtria. He departed, filled with juſt admiration 
at the ſolidity of Elizabeth's s judgment, and the greatneſs of 


her mind; and he owns, that ſhe was entirely worthy of that 


high reputation which ſhe poſſeſſed i in Europe. 


Tux Queer? s magnanimity in forming ſuch extenſive pro- 
jets was the more remarkable, as, beſides her having fallen fo 
far into the decline of life, the affairs of Ireland, though con- 
ducted with ability and ſucceſs, were ſtill in diforder, and made 
a great diverſion to her forces. The expence, incurred by this 
war, lay heavy upon her narrow revenues ; and her miniſters, 
taking advantage of her diſpoſition to frugality, propoſed to 
her an expedient of ſaying, which, though the at firſt diſap- 


proved of it, ſhe was at laſt induced to embrace. It was repre- 


ſented to her, that the great ſums of money, remitted to Ireland 


for the pay of the Engliſh forces, came, by the neceſſary 


courſe of circulation, into the hands of the rebels, and 
enabled them to buy abroad all neceffary ſupplies of arms 
and ammunition, which, from the extreme poverty of that 
kingdom and its want of every uſeful commodity, they 

| could 


* 
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ald not otherwiſe find means to vurchals, It was there- C — 
fore propoſed to her, that ſhe ſhould pay her forces in money Cy 
of a baſe alloy; and it was aſſerted, that, beſides the great * 
ſaving to the revenue, this ſpecies of coin could never be 
- exported with advantage, and would not paſs. in any foreign 
market. Some of her wifer counſellors maintained, that, if 
the pay of the ſoldiers was-raiſed in proportion, the Iriſh rebels 
would neceflarily reap the ſame benefit from the baſe money, 
which would always be taken at a rate ſuitable to its value; if 
the pay was not raiſed, there was danger of a mutiny among 
the troops, who, whatever names might be athxed to the pieces 
of metal, would ſoon find from experience, that they were 
defrauded in their income e. But Elizabeth, though ſhe juſtly 
valued herſelf, on fixing the ſtandard of the Engliſh coin, much 
debaſed by her predeceſſors, and had innovated very little in that 
delicate article, was ſeduced by the ſpecious arguments employed 
by the lord treaſurer on this occaſion; and ſhe coined a great 
quantity of baſe money, which ſhe made uſe of in the pay of 
her forces in Ireland f. | 


 MounzJor, the A was a man of ability; and fore- Nountjey's 
ſeeing the danger of mutiny among the troops, he led them ſucces in 
inſtantly into the field, and reſolved, by means of ſtrict diſcipline, 
and by keeping them employed againſt the enemy, to- obviate 
thoſe inconveniences, which were juſtly to be apprehended. He 
made military roads, and built a fortreſs at Moghery ; he drove 
the Mac-Genifes out of Lecale; he harraſſed Tyrone in Uliter 
with inroads and leſſer expeditions ;. and by deſtroying, every 
where, and during all ſeaſons, the proviſions of the Iriſh, he 


* Camden, p. 643. f Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 414. 
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reduced. chem to periſh with famine in iis woods and dle 
to which they were obliged to retreat. At the ſame time, ſir 
Henry Docwtay, who commanded another body of troops, took 
the caſtleof Derry, and put garriſons into Newton and Ainogh; 
and having ſeized the monaſtery of Donnegal near Baliſhannon, 
he threw, troops into it, and defended it againſt the aſſaults of 
O'Donnel and the Iriſn. Nor was fir George Carew idle in the 
province of Munſter. He ſeized the titular earl of Deſmond, 


and ſent him over, with Florence Magarty, another chieftain, 


priſoner to England. He arreſted many ſuſpected perſons, and 
took hoſtages from others. And having got a reinforcement 
of two thouſand men from England, he threw himſelf into 
Corke, which he ſupplied with arms and proviſions; and he 
put every thing in a condition for reſiſting the Spanith invaſion, 
which, was daily expected. The: deputy; informed of the 
danger, to which the ſouthern provinces were expoſed, left 
the proſecution of the war againſt Tyrone, who was reduced 
to great extremities; and he marched with his we into 


Munſter. 


A lat, the Wale ds under Dot John d' Aquila, arrived 


a tꝗ Kiaſale; and ſir Richard Piercy, who commanded in the 
ten 'with 4 {mall garrifon of an hundred and fifty men, found 


himſelf obliged to abandon it on their appearance. Theſe 


 inviders/amounted to four thouſand men, and the Iriſh diſco- 


vered a ſtrang propenſity to join them, in order to free them- 
ſelves from the Engliſh government, with which they were 
extremely diſcantented. One chief ground of their complaint, 


was tlie introiluction af trials by jury; an inſtitution, abhorred 


; N vn CUE ' 14 8 Camden, P · 644. 
, by 
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by that people, though YE contributes more to the ſupport C H a p. 
of that equity and liberty, for which the Engliſh laws are ſo GO, 
juſtly celebrated. The Iriſh alſo bore a great favour to the 6 
Spaniards, having entertained the opinion that they themſelves 
were deſcended from that nation; and their attachment to the 
catholic religion proved a new cauſe of affection to the invaders. 

D' Aquila aſſumed the title of general in the holy war for the pre- 

fer vation of the faith in Ireland; and he endeavoured to perſuade 
the people, that Queen Elizabeth was, by ſeveral bulls of the 
pope, deprived of her crown; that her ſubjects were abſolved 
from their oaths of allegiance; and that the Spaniards were 
come to deliver the Iriſh from the power of the devil. Mount- 
joy found it neceſſary to act with vgour, in order to prevent a 
total inſurrection of the Iriſh; and having gathered together 
his forces, he formed the ſiege of Kinſale by land; while fir 
Richard Leviſon, with a ſmall ſquadron, blockaded it by ſea. 

He had no ſooner begun his operations than he heard of the 
arrival of another body of two thouſand Spaniards under the 
command of Alphonſo Ocampo, who had taken poſſeſſion of 
Baltimore and Berehaven; and he was obliged to detach fir | 
George Carew to oppoſe their progrefs. Tyrone, meanwhile, 
with Randal, Mac-Surley, Tirel baron of Kelley, and other 
chieftains of the Iriſh, had joined Ocampo with all their forces, 
and were marching to the relief of Kinſale. The deputy, 
informed of their deſign by intercepted letters, made prepara- 
tions to receive them; and being re-inforced. by Leviſon with 
fix hundred marines, he poſted his troops on an advantageous: 
ground, which lay on their paſſage, leaving ſome cavalry to 
prevent a ſally from d'Aquila and the Spaniſh garriſon. When 


d Camden, p. 645. 
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was ſurprized to find the Engliſh ſo well poſted, and ranged 


in ſuch good order; and he immediately ſounded a retreat: 


But the deputy gave orders to purſue him; and having thrown 


' theſe advanced troops into diſorder, he followed them to the 


main body, whom he alſo attacked, * put to flight, with the 


laughter of twelve hundred men. Ocampo was taken 
priſoner; Tyrone fled into Ulſter; Odonnel made his eſcape 
into Spain; and d'Aquila, finding himſelf reduced to the greateſt 


difficulties, was obliged to capitulate upon ſuch terms as the 
deputy. preſcribed to him: He ſurrendered Kinſale and Balti- 


more, and agreed to evacuate the kingdom. This great blow, 


joined to other ſucceſſes, gained by Wilmot, governor of Kerry, 
and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, threw the rebels into diſmay, 
and gave a proſpect of the final reduction of Ireland. 


Tu E Iriſh war, thou oh ſucceſsful, was vaten bhrcken- 
ſome on the Queen's revenue ; and beſides the ſupphes granted 
by parliament, which were indeed very ſmall, but which they 
ever regarded as mighty conceffions, ſhe had been obliged, 
notwithſtanding her great frugality, to employ other expedients, 
ſuch as ſelling the royal-demeſnes and crown jewels *, and 
exacting loans from the people; in order to ſupport this cauſe, 
ſo eſſential to the honour and intereſts of England. The 
neceſſity of her affairs obliged her again to ſummon a parlia- 
ment; and it here appeared, that, tho' old age was advancing 


faſt upon her, though ſhe had loſt much of her popularity by 


the unfortunate execution of Eſſex, inſomuch that, when ſhe 
appeared in public, ſhe was not attended with the uſual accla- 


1 Winwood, vol. i. p. 369. k D'Ewes, p. 629. 1 Ibid. 
5 mations, 
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mations ® , yet the powers of her prerogative, ſupported by C HA r. 
her vigour, ful remained as high and uncontroulable as * 1 


ever. 
C 
Tux active reign of Elizabeth had enabled many + perfor to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in civil and military employments ; z and 
the Queen, who was not able, from her revenue, to give them 
any rewards proportioned to their ſervices, had made uſe of an 
expedient, which had been employed by her predeceſſors, but 
which had never been carried to ſuch an extreme as under her 
adminiſtration. She granted her ſervants and courtiers patents 
for monopolies ; and theſe patents they fold to others, who 
were thereby enabled to raiſe commodities to what price they 
pleaſed, and who put invincible reſtraints upon all commerce, 
induſtry, and emulation in the arts. It is aſtoniſhing to confider 
the number and importance of thoſe commodities, which were 
thus aſſigned over to patentees. Currants, ſalt, iron, powder, 
cards, calf-ſkins, fells, pouldavies, ox-ſhin- bones, train oil, 

- liſts of cloth, pot-aſhes, anniſeeds, vinegar, ſea-coals, ſteel, 
aquavitz, bruſhes, pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, accidences, 
oil, calamint-ſtone, oil of blubber, glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, tin, 
ſulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, tranſportation of iron 

_ ordnance, of beer, of horn, of leather, importation of Spaniſh 
wools, of Iriſh yarn: Theſe are but a part of the commodities, 
which had been appropriated to monopoliſts. When this liſt 
was read over 1n the houſe, a member cried out, Ii not bread iu 
the number ? Bread, ſaid every one with aſtoniſhment : Yes, 7 
aſſure you, replied he, if affairs go on at this rate, we ſhall 
have bread reduced to a monopoly before next parliament *. 


— D'Ewes, p. . Obborne, p. 604. n D*Ewes, p. 648, 650, 652. 
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* Theſe monopoliſts were ſo exorbitant i in their demands, that in 

| ſome places they raiſed the price of falt, from ſixteen. pence a 
- buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen ſhillings *. Such high profits 
naturally begot intruders upon their commerce; and in order 
to ſecure themſctves-again& encroachments, the patentees were 


armed with high and arbitrary /powers from the council, by 
which they were enabled to oppreſs the people at pleaſure, and 


ee eee Mg er to accuſe of 


- interfering with their patent. The patentees of falt-petre, 
having the power of entering into every houſe, and of com- 


mitting what havock they pleaſed in ſtables, cellars, or where- 


ever they ſuſpected ſalt· petre might be gathered; commonly 
extorted money from thoſe who deſired to free themſelves from 


this damage or trouble. And while all domeſtic intercourſe 


was thus reſtrained, left any ſcope ſhould remain for induſtry, 
almoſt every ſpecies. of foreign commerce was. confined to ex- 


eluſive companies, who bought and fold at any price, that 4 


e r e e ee 


he moſt pernicious in their conſequences, that ever were known 


Tursz grievances, the moſt intolexable for the ates, and 


in any age or under any government, had been mentioned in 
the laſt parliament, and a petition. had even been preſented to 
the Queen, complaining of the patents; but ſhe ſtill perſiſted. 
in defending her monopoliſts againſt.her people. A bill was: 


now introduced into the lower houſe, abobſhing all theſe mono- 


polies ; and as the former application had been unſucceſsful, a 
law was inſiſted on as the only certain expedient for correcting 
theſe abuſes; The courtiers, on. the other hand, maintained, 


| 3 "SEE? that 
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that this matter regarded the prerogative, and that the commons 
could never hope for ſucceſs, if they did not make application, 
in the moſt humble and reſpectful manner, to the Queen's 
goodneſs and 'beneficence. 'The topics, which were advanced 


in the houſe, and which came equally from the courtiers and 
the country gentlemen, and were admitted by both, will appear 
the moſt extraordinary to ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed with an idea 


the liberty poſſeſſed under the adminiſtration of Elizabeth. It 
was aſſerted, that the Queen inherited both an enlarging and 
a reſtraining power; by her prerogative ſhe might ſet at 
liberty what was reſtrained by ſtatute or otherwiſe, and 


by her prerogative ſhe might reſtrain what was otherwiſe 


at liberty: That the royal prerogative was not to be 
canvaſſed nor diſputed nor examined; and did not even 
admit of any limitation. That abſolute princes, ſuch as the 
ſovereigus of England, were a ſpecies of divinity *. That it 
was in vain to attempt tying the Queen's hands by laws or 
ſtatutes; ſince, by means of her diſpenſing power, ſhe could 
looſen herſelf at pleaſure ”: And that even if a clauſe ſhould 


be annexed to a ſtatute, excluding her diſpenſing power, ſhe 


could firſt diſpenſe with that clauſe, and then with the ſtatute *. 
After all this diſcourſe, more worthy of a Turkiſh divan than 
of an Engliſh houſe, of commons, according to our preſent idea 
of this aſſembly, the Queen, who perceived how odious mono- 
polies had become, and what heats were likely to ariſe, ſent 
for the ſpeaker, and defired him to inform the houſe, that ſhe 
would immediately cancel the moſt grievous and oppreſſive of 


* D'Ewes, p. 644, 675. t Tbid. p. 644, 649. u Ibid. p. 646, 654. 
x Ibid. p. 649 Y7 Ibid. 2 Ibid, p. 640, 646. 


® See note at the end of the volume. 
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Tur Koſs was ſtruck with bet gy admirition, 
and gratitude | at this extraordinary inftance of the Queen's 
goodneſs and*condeſcenfion. A member ſaid, with tears in 
his eyes, |that, if a ſentence of everlaſting happineſs had been 


pronounced'in his favour, he could not-have felt more joy than 


that with which he was at preſent overwhelmed, Another 


obſerved, that this meſſage from the ſacred perſon of the 


Queen, was a kind of goſpel or glad-tidings, and ought to be 
received as fuch, and be written in the tablets of their hearts. 


And it was farther remarked, that, in the fame manner as the 
Deity would not give his glory to another, ſo the Queen her- 


ſelf was the only agent in their preſent proſperity and hap- 


pineſs *. The houſe voted, that the ſpeaker, with a committee, 
ſhould aſk permiſſion to wait on her majeſty, and return her 


thanks for her gracious conceſſions to ber people. 


_ Warn the ſpeaker, with the other members, was thitoduces 

to the Queen, they all flung themſelves on their knees; and 
1 in that poſture a conſiderable time, till ſhe thought 
proper to exprels her deſire, that they ſhould riſe*. The ſpeaker 
diſplayed the gratitude of the commons; becauſe her ſacred 
ears were ever open to hear them, and her bleſſed hands ever 
ſtretched out to relieve them. They acknowledged, he ſaid, 
in all duty and thankfulneſs acknowledged, that, before they 


called, her preventing grace, and all-deſerving goodneſs watched 


» D*Ewes, p. 654. . © Thid, p. 656. 1 Thid. p. 657. 

e We learn from Hentzner's Travels, that no-one ſpoke to Queen Elizabeth with- 
out kneeling ; tho* now and then ſhe raiſed ſome with waving her hand. Nay, where- 
ever ſhe turned her eye, every one fell on his knees. Her ſucceſſor firſt allowed his 


- Courtiers to omit this ceremony, Even when ' Queen Elizabeth was abſent, thoſe 


who covered her table, though perſons of quality, neither approached it nor 
retired from it without kneeling, and that often three times. : 
: over 
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over them for their wood; ; more ready to give than chey could C H A p. 


deſire, much leſs deſerve. He remarked, that the attribute 
which was moſt proper to God, to perform all he promiſeth, 
appertained alſo to her; and that ſhe was all truth, all con- 
ſtancy, and all goodneſs. And he concluded with theſe expreſ- 
ſions, Neither do we preſent our thanks in words or any 
« ontward fign, which can be no ſufficient retribution for ſo 
« preat goodneſs ; but in all duty and thankfulneſs, proſtrate at 
« your feet, we preſent our moſt loyal and thankful hearts, 
| & even the laſt drop of blood in our hearts, and the laſt ſpirit 
of breath in our noftrils, to be poured out, to be breathed up, 


for your ſafety'.” The Queen heard very patiently this 


ſpeech, in which ſhe was flattered in phraſes appropriated to 
the Supreme Being; and ſhe returned an anſwer, full of ſuch 


expreſſions of tenderneſs towards her people, as ought to 
have appeared fulſome after the late inſtances of rigour, which 


ſhe had employed, and from which nothing but neceſſity 


had made her depart. Thus was this critical affair happily 
terminated ; and Elizabeth, by prudently receding, in time, 


from part of her prerogative, 1 maintained her dignity, and pre- 


der the affections of her Feople, 


Tux commons granted her a A very unprecedented, 


of four ſubſidies and eight fifteenths; and they were fo dutiful 
as to vote this ſupply before they received any ſatisfaction in 
the buſineſs of monopolies, which they juſtly conſidered as of 


the utmoſt conſequence to the intereſt and happineſs of the 
nation. Had they attempted to extort that conceſſion by keep- 


# D*Ewes, p. 658, 659. 
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ing the ſupply in ſuſpencez ſo haughty was the Qveen g diſpo- 
ſition, that this appearance of conſtraint and jealouſy had been 
ſufficient to have produced a denial. of all their requeſts, and 
and arbitrary. 4 | | | 


Taz reinaining events of this reign are neither numerous 
nor important. The Queen, finding that the Spaniards had 
involved her in ſo much trouble, by fomenting and aſſiſting 
the Iriſh rebellion, reſolved to give them employment at home 
and ſhe fitted out a ſquadron of nine ſhips, under Sir Richard 


Leviſon, admiral, and Sir William Monſon, vice-admiral, whom 


ſhe ſent on an expedition to the coaft of Spain. The admiral, 
with part of the ſquadron, met the galleons loaded with 
treaſure ; but was not ſtrong enough to attack them. The 
vice-admiral alfo fell in with ſome rich ſhips; but they eſcaped 
for a like reaſon: And theſe two brave officers, that their 


expedition might not be entirely fruitleſs, reſolved to attack 


the harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal; where, they received in- 
telligence, a very rich Carrack had taken ſhelter. The harbour 
was guarded by a caſtle : There were eleven gallies ſtationed 
init: And the militia of the country, to the number, as was 


believed, of twenty thouſand men, appeared in arms on the 


ſhore : Yet, notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, and others derived 


from the winds and tides, the Engliſh ſquadron broke into the 


harbour, diſmounted the guns of the caſtle, ſunk, or burnt, 
or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged the carrack to ſurrender *. 


They brought her home to England, and ſhe was valued at a 


s Monſon, p. 181. 
million 
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million of ducats . A ſenſible Iofs to the nnn and a 
fupply ſtill more * to Elizabeth ; 


THE affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of Tyrone, and 
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the expulſion of the Spaniards, haſtened to a ſettlement. Lord 


Mountjoy divided his army into ſmall parties, and haraſſed the 
rebels on every fide: He built Charlemount, and many other 
{mall forts, which were impregnable to the Iriſh, and guarded 
all the important paſſes of the country: The activity of Sir 
Henry Docwray and Sir Arthur Chicheſter permitted no repoſe 
or ſecurity to the rebels: And many of the chieftains, after 
Kkulking, during ſome time, in woods and moraſſes, ſubmitted. 
to mercy, and received ſuch conditions as the deputy was 
pleaſed to impoſe upon them. Tyrone himſelf made appli- 
cation by Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, to be received upon 
terms ; but Mountjoy would not admit him, except he made 
an abſolute ſurrender of his life and fortune to the Queen's. 
mercy. He appeared before the deputy at Millefont, in a habit 
and poſture ſuitable to his preſent fortune; and after acknow- 
kdging his offence in the moſt humble terms, he was com- 
mitted to cuſtody by Mountjoy, who intended to bring him 
over captive into England, to be diſpoſed. of at the Queen's. 
pleaſure. 


Bur Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any ſatiſ- 
faction from this fortunate event: She had fallen into a pro- 
> Camden, p. 647. 


b This year the Spaniards begun the 1 of Oſtend, which was bravely defended 
for five months by Sir Francis Vere, The States then relieved him, by ſending a. 


new governor ; and on the whole the fiege laſted three years, and is computed to. 


have coft the lives of. an. hundred thouſand men. | | 
found. 


Tyrone's ſub-- 
iſton, 


Queen's ſick 


neſs. 
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cHAPp, found melancholy ; ” which all the advantages of her high 


XUV, 


1603. 


fortune, all the glories of her proſperous reign, were unable, 
in any degree, to alleviate or aſſuage. Some aſcribed this 


depreſſion of mind to her repentance of granting a pardon to 


Tyrone, Whom ſke had always reſolved to bring to condign 


puniſhiment for his treaſons, but who had made ſuch intereſt 


with the'miniifters, as to extort a remiſſion from her. Others, 


with tore likelihood, accounted for her dejection, by a diſco- 


very, which the had made, of the correſpondence maintained 
in her court with her ſueceſſor the King of Scots, and by the 


neglect, to Which, on account of her old age and infirmi- 
ties, ſhe imagined herſelf to be expoſed: But there is another 
cauſe aſſigned for her melancholy, which has long been rejected 
by hiſtorians as romantic, but which late diſcoveries ſeem to 
have confirmed: Some incidents happened, which revived her 


tenderneſs for Eſſex, and filled her with the deepeſt ſorrow 


for the conſent, which the had uomarily given to his exe- 


cution. 


THE carl of Edex, after his return from the fortunate ex- 


7 againſt Cadiz, obſerving the enereaſe of the Queen's 


fond attachment towards him, took occaſion to regret, that 
the neceſſity of her ſervice required him often to be abſent 
from her perſon, and expoſed him to all thoſe ill offices, which 
his enemies, more aſſiduous in their attendance, could employ 


againſt him. She was moved with this tender jealouſy; and 


And Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 481, 505, 7 &c. 


making him the preſent of a ring, deſired him to keep that 
pledge of her affection, and aſſured him, that, into whatever 
Waere he ſhould fall, whatever prejudices ſhe might be 


& See the proofs of this remarkable fact collected in Birch's Negociations, p- 206. 


induced 
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the would immediately, upon the ſight of it, recolle& her for- 
mer tenderneſs, would afford him a patient hearing, and would 
lend a favourable ear to his apology. Eſſex, notwithſtanding 
all his misfortunes, reſerved this precious gift to the laſt ex 
tremity; but after his trial and condemnation, he reſolved to 
try the experiment, and he committed the ring to the Coun- 
teſs of Nottingham, whom he deſired to deliver i it to the Queen. 
The counteſs was: prevailed on by her huſband, the mortal 
enemy of Eſſex, not to execute the commiſſion ; ; and Elizabeth, 
who ſtill expected, that her favourite would make this laſt ap- 
peal to her tenderneſs, and who aſcribed the neglect of it to 
his invineible obſtinacy, was, after much delay, and many 
internal combats, puſhed by reſentment and policy to ſign the 
warrant for his execution. The counteſs of Nottingham fall- 
ing into ſickneſs, and finding herſelf approach towards her end, 
was ſeized with remorſe for hex conduct; and having obtained 


a viſit from the Queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and revealed to 
her the fatal ſecret. The Queen, aſtoniſhed with this incident, 


burſt into a- furious paſſion :; She ſhook the dying countels in, 
her bed; ; and crying to her, That God might pardon her, but 


ſhe never could, ſhe broke N her, and thenceforth reſigned 


| herſelf over to the deepeſt and moſt incurable melancholy. 
She rejected all conſolation: She even refuſed food and ſuſte- 
nance: And throwing herſelf on the floor, ſhe remained ſullen 
and immoveable, feeding her thoughts on her afflictions, and 
declaring life and exiſtence an inſufferable burthen to her. Few 
words ſhe uttered; and they were all expreflive of ſome inward 
grief, which ſhe cared not to reveal: But ſighs and groans 
were the chief vent, which ſhe gave to her deſpondency, and 
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induced ta entertain againſt him, yet, if he ſent her that ring, CHAP. 
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And death. 
24th March. 


- which continued ſome hours; ; and ſhe expired gentiy, without 


And cha- 


rater. 


| held a regal feepter, ſhe deſired no other than a royal fuoceſſor. 


Cecil requeſting her to explain herſelf more particularly, ſhe 
ſubjoined, that ſhe would have a king to ſuoceed her; and who 


Wn morory r ENGLAND. 


EHATP. is green Wee er ax 
26 eaſe of affusge them. Ten days and nights he lay upoti 


the carpet, leaning on cuſhions Which her maids brought her; 
and her phyſicians would not perſusde ber to-allow herſelf to 


be put to bed, much leſs to make trial of any remedies, hich 


they preſcribed to her-. Her anxious mind, at laſt, had fo 


long preyed on her frail body, that her end was viſibly ap- 


proaching ; and the council, being aſſembled, Tent the Keeper, 
admiral, and fecretary, to know her will wich regard to her 
ſucceſſor. She anſwered with a faint voice, that, as the had 


ſhould that be but her neareſt Kinſman, the King of Scots ? 
Being then adviſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury to fix her 
thoughts upon God, the replied, that ſhe did ſo, nor did 
her mind in the leaſt wander from him. Her voice ſoon after 
left her; her ſenſes failed; the fell into a lethargic ſlumber, 


farther ſtruggle, or convulfion, in the ſeventicth _ wy her 


8e, and ee of ber * 


80 dark a A8 event the evening of that RN which had | 
FORG out with a mighty luſtre in the eyes of all Europe. 
There are few great perſonages in hiftory, who have been 


more expoſed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of 
friends, than Queen Elizabeth; and yet there ſcarcely is any, 


whoſe- reputation has been more certainly determined, by the 
unanimous conſent of poſterity. The unuſual length of her 
adminiſtration, and the ſtrong features of her character, were 
able to overcome all prejudices; and obliging her detractors to 


Strype, vol. iv. No 276. 
abate 
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no at ae de addicts. fomewhat CHAP. 
| of their pagegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of political factions, 3 


dad what is more, of religious animoſities, produced an uni- 
form judgment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her 
conſtancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, ad- 
dlrreſs, are allowed to merit the higheſt praiſes, and appear 
not to have been ſurpaſſed by any perſon that ever filled a 
throne: A conduct leis rigorous, leſs imperious, more fin- 
ere, more indulgent to her people, would have been requiſite 
7 40 form a perfect character. By the force of her mind, ſhe 
| controuled all her more active and ſtronger qualities, and pre- 
vented them from running into exceſs: Her heroiſm, was 
exempt from temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friend- 
ſhip from partiality, her active temper, from turbulency and 
A vain ambition: She. guarded: not herſelf with equal care or 
equal ſucceſs from leſſer infirmities; the rivalſhip of beauty, 
the deſire of IMUrAGiONy the zur of love, and the ſallies 
f er. 


. Her ſingular talents for government were founded equally 


on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herſelf, ſhe ſoon obtained an uncontrouled aſcen- 


dant over her people; and while ſhe merited all their eſteem 

by her real virtues, the alſo engaged their affection by her pre- 

| tended ones. Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded to the 

chrone in more difficult circumſtances; and none ever conducted 

the government with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and felicity. Tho? 

unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true ſecret 
for managing religious factions, ſhe preſerved her people, by 
her ſuperior prudence, from thoſe confuſions, in which theo- 


Ppp 2 logical 
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CHAP. logical controverſy had e e eee ee 
me: And though her enemies were the moſt powerful princes of 
1603, Europe, the moſt actide, he moſt enterpriſing, the leaſt ſeru- 
pulous, ſhe was able by her vigour to make deep ĩmpreſſions 

on their ſtate: Her oπn eee, barung dee 


WI and unimapaired. 9 
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Tan wiſe miniſiers gud Weird who ee ee 
ber reign, ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceſs ; but jinſtead of 
leſſening the applauſe due to her, they make great addl- 

tion to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to 
her choice; they were ſupported by her oonſtancy; and with 
all their ability, they were never able to acquire any undue 
aſcendant over her. In her family, in her court," in her king 
dom, ſhe remained equally miſtreſs: The force of the tender 
paſſions was great over her, but the force of her mind was ſtill 
ſuperior; and the combat, which her victory viſibly coſt her, 
ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of her —_— and au 
loftineſs of her ambitious atmen 2 


Fax 


| Tux fame of this I Ck it has ni the 
a prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies ſtill expoſed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable becauſe more 
natural, and which, according to the different views in 
which we. ſurvey, her, is capable either of exalting beyond 

_ meaſure, or diminiſhing the luſtre of her character. This 
prejudice is founded on the conſideration of her ſex. When 
we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck with 
the higheſt admiration of her great qualities and extenſive 

capacity; but we are alſo apt to require ſome more ſoftneſs of 
N. ſome greater lenity of temper, ſome of thoſe ami- 
| able 
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able weakneſſes by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed.” But the C HAP. 
true method of eſtimating her merit, is to lay aſide all theſe XX. ; 
conſiderations, and conſider her merely as a rational being, 1603. 
placed in authority, and entruſted with the government of man- 
Find. We may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her 
as a wife or a miſtreſs; but her qualities as a ſovereign, . 

though with ſome conſiderable exceptions, are the object of 
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undiſputed applauſe and approbation. 
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| Government of England. — Hm, —— Commerce. — 
Military forte. Mamzfactures. Learning. 


* party Ag us, who have Aiſtinguillied themſelves Appendix 
by their adhering to liberty and a popular government, s 4 
have long indulged their prejudices againſt the ſucceeding race G Aagland. 
of princes, by beſtowing unbounded panegyrics on the virtue 
and wiſdom of Elizabeth. They have even been ſo extremely 
ignorant of the tranſactions of this reign, as to extol her for 

a quality, which, of all others, ſhe was the leaſt poſſeſt of; a 
tender regard for the conſtitution, and a concern for the liberties 
and privileges of her people. But as it is ſcarcely poſſible for the 
prepoſſeſſions of party to throw a veil much longer over facts 
ſo palpable and undeniable, there is danger leſt the public 
ſhould run into the oppoſite extreme, and ſhould entertain an 
averſion to the memory of a princeſs, who exerciſed the royal 
authority in a manner ſo contrary to all the ideas, which we at 
preſent entertain of a legal conſtitution. But Elizabeth only 
ſupported the prerogatives, tranſmitted to her by her immediate 
predeceſſors: : She believed that her ſubjects were entitled to no 
more liberty than their anceſtors had enjoyed: She found that 
they entirely acquieſced in her arbitrary adminiſtration: And it 
was not natural for her to find fault with a form of government, 
by which ſhe herſelf was inveſted with ſuch unlimited authority. 
| p 
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| Appendix In the partietilar exertions of power, the queſtion coke dlbor 
Fe 608 — to be forgot, What is beft But in the general diſtribution of 
b TY | power among the ſeveral members of a conſtitution, there can 
"== ſeldom be admitted any other queſtion, than What it uſual ? 
Few Examples occur of princes, who haye willingly reſigned 
their power: None of thoſe who have, without ſtruggle and 
reluctance, allowed it to be extorted from them. It any other 
rule than eftabliſhed praQtice be followed, factions and diſſen- 
tions müſt multiply without end: And though many conſti- 
tutions, and none more than the Britiſh, have been improved 
even by violent innovations, the praiſe, beſtowed on thoſe 
patriots, to whom, the nation was indebted for its privileges, 
-ought to be given with ſome reſerye, and ſurely without the 
leaſt rancour- againſt thoſe who. adhered to the ancient con 
ſiitution. reef 


——— 


15 order to underttand the aficient conſtitution & England, 
there is not a petiod which deſerves more to be ſtudied than the 

- reign of Elizabeth. The prerogatives of this princeſs were 
ſcarcely ever diſputed, and ſhe therefore employed them with- 
out ſcruple : Her imperious temper, a circumſtance in which 
ſhe/went far beyond her ſucceſſors, rendered her exertions of 
power violent and frequent, and diſcovered the full extent of 


her authority: The great popularity, which the enjoyed, 


1 By the ancient confliturion. is here meant that which e before the ſettle- 
ment of our preſent plan of libMty. There was a more antient conſtitution, where, 
though the people had perhaps le liberty than under the Tudors, yet the King bad 
alſo leſs authority: The power of the barons was a great check upon him, aad exer- 
ciſed great tyranny over them. But there was ſtill a more antient conſtitution, viz. 
that before the figning of the charters, where neither the people nor the barons had 

| | any regular privileges; and the power of the government, during the reign of an able 
- prince, was almoſt wholly in the King. The Engliſh conſtitution, hike all others, 
- has been in a ſtate of continual fluctuation. | 
| | | | - proves 
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bots, that ſhe did not infritigs any eſtabliſhed: Whites: of the Appendix 
people: There remain monuments numerous enough to aſeer- 8 
tain the moſt noted acts of her adminiſtration: And though 
theſe monuments muſt be derived from a ſource wide of the 
ordinary hiſtoriaris, they become only the more authentic on 
that account, and ſerve as a ſtronger proof, that the particular 
exertions of her power were conceived to be nothing but the 
ordinary courſe of adminiſtration, ſince they were not thought 
| remarkable enough to be recorded even by. contemporary 
writers.” 11 there was any difference in this particular, the 
people, in former rei guis, ſeem rather to have been more ſub- 
miſſrve than even during the age of Elizabeth lt may not 
here be improper to recount ſome of the ancient Prerogatives of 
the crown, and lay open the ſources of that great power, which 
o_ iin enen Sy enjoyed. 
£ | E 
Onx of ce moſt ancient and moſt eſtabliſhed inſtruments of 
power \ was the court of Star- chamber, which poſſeſſed an unli- 
mited diſcretionary authority of fining, impriſoning, and 
inflicting corporal puniſhment, and whoſe juriſdiction extended 
to all forts of offences, contempts, and diſorders, that lay not 
Within reach of the common law. The members of this court 
conſiſted of the privy council and the judges; men, who all of 
them enjoyed. their offices during pleaſure: And whenthe prince 
himſelf was preſent, he was the ſole judge, and all the others 
could « on ly ir rinterpoſe with their advice. There needed but this one 
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© In a memorial of the ſtate of the a” Auen by ſecretary Cecil, in 1889. there 
is this-paſſage; | ** Then followeth che decay of obedience in civil policy, which * 
. * being compared with the fearfulneſs and reverence of all inferior eſtates to their 

« ſuperiors in times paſt, will aſtoniſh any wiſe and conſiderate perſon, to behold the 
1 deſperation of reformation,” Haynes, p. 586. Again, p. 588. 
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; and exact plans of liberty,, For who duxſſ ſet himſelf in oppo: | 
ſition to che ctown and miniſtry, or aſpire to the character of 
being a patrog gf freedom, while: expoſed. w. ſo arbitzary. a 
juriſqeton I much gueſtion. whather any of the abſolute 
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i court of jaich Commiſion n "ras ne ann Bll 


. mare. terrible; both bacuuſe. the: grime. of þereſys. of which, is 


took cognizance» wan mars wadefinable than aii offence, 


& one time the third of all the ecslefiaſtics,of England. The 


and becauſe its methods of inquiſitiag and af adminifiering-aaths, 
were more COntTary. th l che. maſt ſimꝑle ideas of juſtice and 
equity. The. Ines and imipriſan mente impoled hy this. court 


were frequent: The deꝑriratiqas and ſuſpenſions pf the clergy 
for non-conformity were alſo numerous, and comprehended 


Queen, ip A, lette Get 40 dhe eee of, Canterbucy,. ſaid ex- 


| Nac that the was raſplrad, © That np wan, Gan be e. 
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Bor Martial Law Sethi 


d 6 eyen > le? yo. courts in 3 
prompt and arbitrary and violent method of decifion. When- 


ever there was any ioſurrection or public diſorder, the crown 


employed martial law; and it was, during that time, exerciſed 


not only over the ſoldiers, but. over the whole people: Any one 
wight be pupithed as a rebel, or an aider and Wotton rover: 


4 Neal, vol. i. P. 479. 0 Murden, p. 165. 
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their deputies, Pleaſed to ſuſpeRt. Lord Bacon ſays, that the 
trial at evitinion law gratited to the earl of Eſſex, and his 1 
| confpirators, Was a favour: For that the caſe would have born 
and required the ſeverity of martial law *. We have ſeen in- 
flances of ts being etaployed by Queen Mary in defence of 
orthodoxy, There remains a letter of Qyeen Elizabeth's to the 
cart of Suffer, after the ſuppreſſion of the northern rebellion, 


in ten me Teproves him ſharply, becauſe the had not heard 


of! his having executed any criminals by martial law *; though it 
bf erbte, that near eight hundred perſons ſuffered, one way 
or ther, on account of that flight inſurrection. But the Kings 
of England did not always limit the exerciſe of this law to the 
times = civil wa r and diſorder. In 1 552, when there was no 
rebellion, nor inſu rrection, King Edward granted a commiſſion 
of martial law; 115 empowered. the commiſſioners to execute 
it, as ſhould be thought by their diferetions moſt. neceſſary * . 
Queen Elizabeth too v was vot ſparing i in the uſe of this law. In 
157 3, one Peter Burcheta puritan, being perſuaded that it was 
meritorious to Kill Tuch as oppoſed the truth of the goſpel, ran 
into tlie ſtreets, , and wounded Hawkins, the famous ſea-captain, 
| whom he took for Hattba, the Queen” 8 favourite. The Queen 
Was ſo incenſed; that ſhe ordered him to be puniſhed inſtantly 
by martial law; 3 but upon the remonſtrance of ſome prudent 
counſellors, who, told her, that this law was uſually confined to 
turbulent . times, ſhe recalled, her order, and delivered over 
Burchet . to. the, common law. But ſhe continued not always 
fo reſerved 1 in exerting this authority. There remains à pro- 


| * Vol iv. p · 510. PRIN 9 MS. of lord Roy ſton from the Paper * 
id Strype %; Ecclef.. Memoirs, — ii. p. 373, 488, 9, | 
Camden, p. 446. Strype, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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Appendi« n of here, in which. ſhe orders, martial N be uſed | 
— againſt all ſuch as import ball or even forbidden bc books 

| | pamphlets from abroad ; and, prohibits the queſticniug of 

. | lieutenants or their deputies fr heir arb im py * ch - 

3 offend, any law or ſtatute to the contrary in any wiſe natwith= 

; fande. We have another act of hers ſtill more e 

| | The ſtreets of London were much infeſted With idle vagabonds 

a . TOES and riotous perſons: The! lord mayor had endeavoured to repreſs 

| "A 1 this diſorder: The Star-Chamber had exerted its authority, and 

4 y inflicted puniſhment on theſe rioters; But che Sen, Hindi | 

thoſe” remedies. ineffectual, revived martial law, and gave 

Thomas Wilford a commiſſion of provoſt-martial : : 4 
0h « ing him authority, and commanding him, upon 

given by the juſtices of peace in London or the neighbouring 

| i of fuch offenders, worthy to be ſpeedily executed 

= by martial Jaw, to attach and take the lame perſons, and in 

« the pteſenee of che ſaid juſtices, according 9: juſtice of 

40 martial law, to execute wenn, upon the gallows or gibbet 

« openly, or fear to ſuch place where here the ſaid, rehellious and 

incorri gible offenders mall be 3 to have. committed. the 

« faid great offences £2 x ſuppoſe'i it will be difficult to produce 

an inſtance of ſüch an act of authority in any place nearer than 

; W The 1 7 af High Ghent. granted to. carl 
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de Tu Stür-ehrnbür“ add High "Commiſſion; ing, Cotes 
Martial, though arbitrary juriſdictions, yet had Mt ſome pre- 
tence of atrial} at leaf of aTeritence ; but there was a grievous | 
; puniſhment very fariliatly inflicted in that age, without any | 
other authority than the watrant of a ſecretary of Rate, or of 
" the privy=council* ; and that was, impriſonment, in any jail, 
and during any ue that'the minifters ſhould think proper. 
 In-faſpicious"times;" all the jails were full of prifoners of ate ; 
andi theſe unhappy victims of public jealouſy were ſometimes 
throen into dungeons, and loaded with irons, and treated in 
the moſt cruel manher, without their being able 10 obtain any 


nary from law.” p bd 
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Tas practice was an indirea way of employing torture: 
But the 'rack itſelf, though not admitted i in the ordinary exe- 
ution of juſtice *, was frequently uſed, upon any ſuſpicion, 

Wihqut other Sadler than a warrant from the ſecretary or 
the privy e council! Even the council in the marches of Wales 
was empowered, by their very commiſſion, to make uſe of 

torture,” whenever 'they thought proper There cannot be a 
. ſtronger proof how h gh! tly the rack was employed, than the 
| following ftory, told by lord Bacon. We ſhall give it in his 
own words. © The Queen was | mightily incenſed againſt 
« Haywarde, on account of a book he dedicated to lord Eſſex, 
being a tory of the firſt year of King Henry the fourth, 
« thinking it a ſeditious W to put into the people's 


x In 1588, the lord es end Aves Gs to piifen, becauſe they re- 
fuſed to pay the loan demanded of them. A rer p. 632. 
-  ® Harriſon, book ii. chap. 11. 

7 Haynes, p. 196. See farther la Boder, vol. 5 p- 211% 


4 of the ſentences. of Cornelius Tacitus, and tranſlated them 
into Engzlich, and put them into his text. And another 


ink and Paper, ant Herp of books, and be enjoined to con- 
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| © that, there was treaſon. in it, and aſked me, Af L could 
not fd any Places in it, that might» be drawn within we 

« caſe, of treaſon: Whereta E anſmered, For treafad, ſuse 1 
* found, none;. but. for felony, very many: And when hier 


4 majeſty haſtily. aſked. ma, Whereia 7 Ltoid han, che anchor 


„ had committed. very apparent theft: Far he had taken; moſt 


t time, when the Queen. could not be perſuaded; that it 
„ was his writing. whole: nag. was, to. it. hut. at is had 
* {ome more maſthievous. author, and ſaid with great in- 
„ dignation, that ſhe would have him racked to produce his 
« author ; 1 replied, Nay, madam, he is a doctor, never 
© rack his perſon, - but 27 Bis ſtyle: Let him have pen, 


« tinue the ffoty where it breaketh off, and I Will undertake, 
«. by-collating the ſtyles, to judge whether he were the author 
«or no This, had it not been for Bacon's humanity, or 
rather His Wit, this autfior, 8 had been put to 
the rack; for a moſt- innocent. perfo! His real offence 
was, his dedicating 2 bock to. that. Wee Patron of the 
karned; the erf of Effex, at a time fe Gs ii 
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* — Harare herkme: raiders s wie: a contrary ten- 
deney. For he has there preſerved the. famous ſpvech ni the bin oꝑ of Carliſte, whieh 
contains, in the moſt expreſs terms, the doctrine a ER e rr an 
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 prople; ue Jury durſt have acquitted a man; whom the court 
was reſolved-to. Have condemned. The practice alſo, of not 


7h j 1 witneſſes with the priſaner, gave the crown lawyers 
_ _ imaginable) advantage agaänſt him. And, indeed, there 
fene o an inſtance, during all eſe reigne, that the 

ſonereign, or the miniſteru, were ever difappointed in the iſſue 
a oſeruen Iimid juries, and judges who held their 
l e eee Wan 10 a Ge N views of 
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{ym ny e e eee far worſe 
, < ſneceſs; by ſuck pritices- as thoughe it better hufbandry to 
| buy off enemies chan retard friende The praftice, with 


\ Gtuation, partly from the greater lenity of their diſpoſition. 
The power of preſſing, as may naturally be imagined, was 


Tur power of prefiing, 8 any perſon o accept of 
e alice; however thean' or unfit for him, was another prero- 


._ gative totally incompatible with freedem. Oſborne gives the 
- © Fllowing account of 'Elizabeth's method of employing this 
_ -.. ., Prevogative. In cal ſhe found any likely to interrupt her 
* <-ocealions,” 


fays he, © ſhe did feaſonably prevent him by a 
s employment abroad, or putting him upon ſome 
e the people : 


which Oſborne reproaches the two ĩmmediate ſucceſſors of Eli- 
zabeth, proceeded, partty from the extreme difficulty of their 


often abuſed, in other reſpecta, by men of inferior rank; 
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29 ſcheme which would have laid the burthen more equally, but 
25, - avhich was, in di rent Words, nothing but a taxation, impoſed 
Without conſent of Parliament. It is remarkable, that the 
5 my . Thus propoſed, without any - viſible neceflity; by that 
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et majeſty's- ſupreme regiment. and abſobae power, from * 
N A wwhete' aun proceeded.” In a word, he expects from this 
Gf " inſtitutions: greater acceſſion to. this rayal.treafure, than Henry 1 
e cighth.. derived from the abolition of the abbeys, and all 

1 8 7 85 5 dhe forfeitures of eccleſiaftical- revenues, This project of lord 
8 . Bur h needs not, I thiak, any comment... A form of govern- 
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well ag of granting Gblidies 3 but this privilege was, during 
51 Wat age, fan. more inſiguificant than the other. Queen Eli- 
5 | Gly. prohibited thera from meddling with fate 
8 matters or eccleſiaſtical cauſes; and ſhe apenly ſeat the mem- 
bers to priſon, who dated to tranſgreſs her imperial edict in 
A, . particulars. | There paſſed ftw ſeſſions of parliament, 
en during her reign, wherg chere oecur not inſtances of this 
Aire conduct. e 
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+ run were my: at les of prerogative incompa- 
ble with an exact or regular enjoyment of liberty. None 


of the nobility could / marry without permiſſion from the ſove- 
e The Queen detained the earl of Southampton long 


could travel without the conſent of the 


Peiner Sir William: Evers underwent a ſevere perſecution, 
betauſe he had preſumed to pay a private viſit to the King 


85 8 Scots. The ſovereign even aſſumed a ſupreme and un- 


 controuled, authority over all foreign trade; and neither 
allowed any perſon to enter or depart the kingdom, nor any 


5 e to * . or e without his con- 


"Tax © in "the! de h * the 1 praiſed 


_ A "as for not imitating the” practice, uſual among her prede- 


Kere of ſtopping the courſe of juſtice by particular war- 
rants There could not poſſibly be a greater abuſe, nor a 


| fxonger mark of arbitrary power; and the Queen, in refrain- 
| ing. from it, was very laudable. But the was by no means 


, conſtant i in this reſerve. i There remain in the public records 
ee Warrants of her 00 for exempting perſons from all law- 
ſuits and proſecutions 5 and theſe warrants, ſhe ſays, the 
grants from Uo 1 e which ſhe will not allow 

17 was 1 ul in i Qian" Elizabeth's reign, and pro- 
ly in all the Precedin 5 reigns, for noblemen or privy- 


Buche r Idid. p. 511. 


Sir John Dayis's queſtion nin impoſitions, paſſim. 
1 8 V'Ewes, P · 141. * Rymer, tom. XV. p. 652, 708, 777 
af nt rats © INC counſellors 


priſon, becauſe he . privately married the earl of Eſſex's 
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Appendix counſellors to commit to Pride any one, the: bad happen 1 
— to diſpleaſe them, by ſuing for his Juit debts 3 and the perſon, | 


tough he gained his cauſe 3 in the courts. of juſtice, Was com 


monly. obliged to relinquiſh | his. property in order to obtain is 
liberty. Some likewiſe, who had been delivered from priſon 5 
by the judges, have again bern committed to cuſtody'in ſeeret 
places, without any poſſibility. « of obtaining ict; een 
the officers and ſetjeants of. the courts. of law Rave been L 
| puniſhed for- executing the writs in favour of theſe perſons. 13 
Nay, it was uſual to fend for people by purſuivants, a kind of 


| harpies, who then attended the orders of the council and gh ' * 73 
. commithon ; ; and they. were brought up to London, aud e n . 


ſtrained by impriſoament, not only to withdraw their lawful £7 
ſuits, but alſo to pay the purſuixants great ſums of money. 
The judges, in the:34th of the Queen, complain to her mzjeſty 
of the frequeney of this practice. Ir is probable, that egregious 
atyranny was cartied no further di chan the reign of KEza- 
beth; fince the parliament, who preſented the petition of right, 2 
p. 80 later inſtances of it“. And even theſe very judges 
of Elizabeth, who thus protect the people againſt the tyranny 
1 the. great, expreſely allow, 5 committed * 
eee i not bailable. | | 
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Tech e pg ths, in fark a govcrament, — 
diuoce could, by courſe of law, be obtained of the: ſovereign. 
unleſs he was willing to allow it. In the naval expedition, 
undertaken by Raleigh 3 and Frobiſher againſt the Spaniards, in 
| the year 1592, a very rich carrack was taken, worth two hundred 
thouſand Hounds The 9 8 ſhare in the {adventure » Was 
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3 WF o muck the expectation of all the adventurers, ſhe was deter- 
mited not to-reft contented with her ſhare. Raleigh 3 
b aua carneſtly begged her to accept of an hundred thouſand 
I pounds, in lieu of all demands, or rather extortions ; and ſays, 
N „ the prefen, Which the proprietors were willing to make 
Her, "of eighty thouſand pounds, * was” "the 3 8 85 that ever 
i gd open. from a POW 1 | 
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| : 22 IS 1 it 1 io . the 3 in | her e 
3 5 pay fo little regard to liberty ; ; while the parliament 
Is {6 7 er; in enagting laws, was ſo entirely negligent of it. The 
3 fatuteg, Which they paſſed againſt papiſts and: 
48 *- Puritans, ate extremay contrary to the genius of, freedom; 
ant” by: expoſing ſuch multitudes to the. tyranny of prieſts 
- and; :bigots, accuſtomed the people to the moſt diſgraceful ſub- 
pm Their conferring. an unlimited ſupremacy on the 
ben, or what is Worſe, acknowledging her inherent right 
5 tor "Ss was ONE of of their ar Fervitude. 
Tas 3 of the 400 6 der Win, 1 Ca Küittous words: 
. PER the. Queen capital; is alſo a very tyrannical ſtatute; and 
an uſe, no leſs tyrannical, was ſometimes made of it. The- 
eue of Udal, a Puritanical clergyman; ſeems ſingular, even. 
in thofe arbitrary times. This man had publiſhed a book, 
Kalleck a demonſtration of diſcipline, in which he inveighed 
- againft the” government of biſhops; and though he had care-- 
© Folly endeavonred' to conceal his name, he was thrown into. 
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3 It was xretended; /thax, che biſhops; were part dt 7 Queen D 
N tx 1 body 3 and to ſpeak againſt them, was really; t to Ro - 
—_—_ her, and vas thetefore felony by. the Ratgte.* This. yas not 
, Tljuages — 

5 not allow the jury to determine any thing but.the kae, whe- . 
1 ther Udal had writ the” book, Gr nor, without pxamiving his 


| intention, or the import of the words. In order to e 
"A; oy; witneſs to . Bo 


* 


* was er to be See paint cath . "Ald: Wer 
| epoſethat 


1. was not author f, 85 . 
teſtimony was employed: as” the: Wessel f. pit ot | bie e 
Ik is almoſt needleſs do add, that, DHoth og theſe e- 


3 


5 plied iniquities, a verdict of death Was gee e 5 
0 Udal: For as the Queen Was extremely betxt-upon his pre 3 


tion, it was impoſſible he could 3 "He died 
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c e "aſe of Peary was, "if pe 
5 was a zealous. puritan, or rather a 

' written againſt the hierarchy, ſe eral. tach, lach as Maren Mar- 

; 5 prelate, 'Theſes Martinianæ, and other compoſitions, full of 5. 
| 5 ſcurrility and petulant ſatire. x After. coticealing himſelf or 
NOTED ſome years,, he was ſeized ; and as the ſtatute againſt ſedi⸗ 

| tious words. required, 85 the « criminal ſhould be tried Within 


i State Trials, wol. p. 4 e e. ban . . 
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3 HobjeR. But what enſured 
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eee eee  Yayery ar i. the: people,” than even theſe 
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£ = ines, "which attributes 10 the prince ſuch an unlimited and 


© ble powet, as was. fappoſed to to be the origin of all law, 

7 and ad be bounded and circumſcribed by none. The homi- 

Ts pabliſhed for the uſe of the clergy, and which they were 

© enjoined" to read every Sunday in all the churches, inculcate 
_ every: where a blind, and unlimited paffive-obedience to the 
1 prince, Which, on no account, and under no pretence, is it 
- ever. lawful for ſubjects, in the ſmalleſt article, to depart from 
br infringe. Much noiſe has been made, becauſe ſome court- 
13 chapleins, during the ſucceeding reigns, were permitted to 
preach ſuch doctrines; but there is great difference between 


b Strype's Liſe of Whitgift, book iv. 4 11. Neal, vol. p- 564. 
© Strype, vol, iv. p. 77. | 
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DO more ſtrict execution f the "lakes, Wig not 
ow nn, IT, eſpe 


1 was writ Tap an eminent hates af NE of Somer- 
ſetſhire, in the year 1596, near the end of the Dees reign; 
8 when the authority of that ffrincels: may be fu ppoſed to de fully | 


, 2 Gifford;  clergymas, was fupended in the year 158, or preaching vp 3 
0 limited obedience to the ciyil magiſtrate, Neal, vol. i. P. 43 

+ It is remarkable, that in all the hiſtorical plays of Shakeſpear, 5 the 

manners and characters and even the tranſactions of the ſeveral reigns are ſo exactly 

. copied; there is ſcarcely any mention of civil Liberty ; which ſome pretended hiſto- 

rians have imagined to be the object of all the antient quarrels, inſurrections and 

evil wars. I-cannot alſo, forhear remarking, that Camden, in his accurate deſcrip- 

tion of Britain, never takes care to obſerve the boroughs that ſend members to par- 

L that circu mſtance which ta us N appear moſt material. 


” 


* Annals, vol. iv, p. 290. 
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by actice This paper contains an account of the diſor- 
5 ders which - then Pferailed in he county of Somerſet. The 
3 author e 8 had been there executed in a 
f 5 eee. | 


* 9 


Es deal, e ene add hone wald take them 
into ſervice: That notwithſtanding this: great number of in- 
. the fifth part of the felonies committed | in the 


$ "county's were not brought: wa rials. the geber e eſeaped 


1 
1 
- 


— of the magiltrates, or the oll Jedity of 2 people: : 
"at: the rapines, committed by the infinite number of wicked, 
eee idle People were intoletable to the poor country- 
men, and obliged! them to a perpetual watch over their ſheep- 
X 555 their aftures, their woods, and their corn-fields : That 
"the other counties of England were in no better condition than 
Somerſetſhire; and many of them were even in a worſe: That 
there were at leaſt three or four hundred able-bodied vaga- 
"Rte? in every count 5 Who lived by theft and rapine; and 
"who! ſometimes met i troops to the number of ſixty, and 
committed ſpoil on the inhabitants: That if all the felons of 
this kind were aſſembled, they would be able, if reduced to 
good ſubjection, to give the greateſt enemy her majeſty has a 
' Prong battle: And that the magiſtrates themſelves were inti- 
midated from executing the laws upon them; - and there were 
examples of juſtices of peace, who, after giving ſentence againſt 
rogues, had interpoſed to ſtop the execution of their own ſen- 
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ſtrates wers not, for the future, more vigilant; ſhe would entruſt | 


authority to indigent; and; needy; perſons; WhO would kind an 
intereſt in the more; exact diſtribution of Juſtice It appears, 
that ſhe Was As good as her word. For in the year 1601; there 
were great complaints made in parliament of the fapine of juſtices 
of peace; 'and A. member ſaid, that this magiſtrate Was: d an 
animal, who, for half a dozen of chickens, would diſpenſe with 
a dozen, of penal ſtatutes . It is not "eaſy to account for this 
relaxation of. government, "and .negleQ of police, during a 
reign. of fo. much vigour as that of Elizadeth.. The {mall 
reventle of the crown 18 the. moſt likely cauſe that can be 
aſſigned. The Queen had it not in her power 10 intereſt a A 
e alſiſting ber to 8 * laws”. „ 


*.S p »*u Wn * 
of; 


On the 1. the slm haves no F from the ole 
of their anceſtors, to be in love with the picture of abſolute 


* 


3 


monarchy; or to prefer the unlimited authority of the prince 


and his unbounded -prerogatives, ta that noble liberty, that 


ſweet equality, and that happy ſecurity, by which they are at 


preſent diſtinguiſhed above all nations in the univerſe... The 


_ utmoſt than can be faid in favour of the government of that age 


(and perhaps it may be ſaid with truth) is, that the power of 


the prince, though really unlimited, was exerciſed after the 


European manner, and entered, not into every part of the admi- 


Due, p. 34. © Ibid p. 661664. 
# See note at the end of the volume. | 
| | niſtration; 
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niſtration; that the inſtances of a high exerted prerogative were Appendix 
not ſo frequent as to render property ſenſibly inſecure, or reduce , ., 
_ the people to a total ſervitude; that the freedom from faction, 
the quickneſs of execution, and the promptitude of thoſe mea- 
ins which could be taken for offence or defence, made 
ſome compenſation for the want of a legal and determined 
liberty; that as the prince commanded no mercenary army, 
. was a tacit check on him, which maintained the govern- 
ment in that medium, to Which the people had been accuſtomed 
and that this fituation of England, though ſeemingly it ap- 
proached nearer, was in reality more remote from a deſpotic and 
eaſtern monarchy, than the preſent government of that king- 
dom, where the people, though guarded by. multiplied laws, 
are Py naked, defenceleſs, and diſarmed. 


— 


WI ſhall cloſe FA preſent wats with a brief account of 


. revenues, the military force, the commerce, the arts, and 
* learning of e ons. this period. 


Qux EN Elizabeth's oeconomy was remarkable; and in ſome Revenues. 
\ inſtances ſeemed to border on avarice. The ſmalleſt expence, 
| if it could poſſibly be ſaved, appeared conſiderable in her eyes; 
and even the charge of an expreſs, gps.» the moſt delicate 
tranſactions, was not below her notice. She was alſo attentive 
to every profit; and embraced opportunities of gain, which 
may appear ſomewhat: extraordinary. She kept, for inſtance, 
the ſee and Ely vacant nineteen years, in order to retain the 
revenue and it was uſual: with her, when ſhe promoted a 


biſhop, 8 take the opportunity of pillaging the ſee of ſome of 
its manors. But that there was in reality little or no 


» Birch's Negot, p. 21. 1 Srpe, vob in b. 3514/5 mid. p. 46. 
| avarice 
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ſhe reduoed herſelf to the neceſſity of having frequent recou 
| parliamentary ſupplies. In conſequence of this motive, the 
Queen, tho? engaged in ſucceſsful and neceſſary wars, thought 

it more prudent to make a continual dilapidation of the royal 
demeſnes, than demand the moſt moderate ſupplies from the 
oommons. As ſhe lived unmarried and had no poſterity, ſhe 
was content to ſerve her preſent turn, though at the expence 
of her ſucceſſors ; who, by reaſon of this policy, joined to other 
circumſtances, found ITED, x on a ſudden, , reduced to the 

A moſt extreme indigence. ad 


nis ron OF ENGLAND. 10 


\ 


- avarice in the Queen's temper appears Nen this irik 
that the never amaſſed any treaſure; and even refuſed ſubfidies 
from the parliament, when ſhe had no prefent occaſion for them. 
Yet we muſt not conclude from this circumftance, that her 
oeconomy proceeded from a tender concern for her people: She 
loaded them with monopolies and excluſtve patents, Which are 


much mote oppreſfive than the moſt heavy taxes, Tevied in an 
equal and regular manner. The realſource of her frugal conduct 


was derived from her deſire of indepepdency, and her care to 
preſerve her dignity, which would have been endangered, 0 
E to 


Tide of a court was, eee a enen 


N of the public charge; and as Elizabeth was a ſingle woman, 
and expenſive in no kind of magnificence, except cloaths, this 


circumſtance enabled her to perform great things by her narrow 


revenue. She is ſaid to have paid four millions of debt, left 
on the crown by her father, brother, and ſiſter; an incredible 


Gm hr ce e Tre he at the time of her death owed 


& 5 * * . . * 14 7 Fi * her 
14 ve 17 bd SY N I 4 


* aa ah bins; D*Ewes, EY 457 525, 629. Bacon, vol. iv. p. 363. 
1 D'Ewes, p- 473. I think it impoſſible to reconcile this account of the 
""_=_ debts with that given by Strype, Eccleſ. Mem, vol. ii. p. 344. that in the 
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her . eight hundred thouſand OY : And the King of Appendix 
France four hundred and fifty thouſand”. Though that prince J 

was extremely frugal, and after the peace of Vervins, was con- 

_ tinually amaſſing treaſure, the Queen never could, by the moſt 
preſſing remonſtrances, prevail on him to make payment of 
thoſe ſums, which ſhe had fo generouſly advanced him, during 
his greateſt diſtreſſes. One payment of twenty thouſand 

. crowns, and another of fifty thouſand, were all ſhe could obtain,. 

* by the ſtrongeſt repreſentations ſhe could make of the diffi- 
dculties, to which the rebellion in Ireland had reduced her“. 
I be Queen expended on the wars with Spain between the years 
10589 and 1593, the ſum of one million three hundred thouſand 
pounds, beſide the pittance of a double ſubſidy, amounting to 
two hundred and eighty thouſand pounds, granted her by par- 
\ bament”. In the year 1599, ſhe ſpent fix hundred thouſand . 
pounds in fix months on the ſervice of Ireland v. Sir Robert 
Cecil affirmed, that, in ten years time, Ireland coſt her three 
millions four hundred thouſand pounds . She gave the earl of 
Eſſex a preſent of thirty thouſand pounds upon his departure 

for the government of that kingdom *. Lord Burleigh com- 

puted, that the value of the gifts, conferred on that favourite, 

amounted to three hundred thouſand pounds; a ſum, which, 

though probably exaggerated, is a proof of her ſtrong affection 

towards him! It was a common ſaying during this reign; The - 

Queen pays bountifully, though ſhe rewards ſparingly *. 


— — 
. 


year 1553, the crown owed but 309,000 pounds, I own, that this laſt ſum appears 
a great deal more likely. The whole revenue af Queen Elizabeth would not in ten 
yearshave paid four millions. 
Winwood, vol. i. p. 29, 54. 'n Tbid. p. 117, 395» 
_ © D'Ewes, p. 483. Camden, p. 167. Appendix to the earl 
of Eſſex's apology. r Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii.] 
s Nanton's Regalia, chap. 1. 
| 5 IT 
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the Queen's ſupplies at 135,000 pounds a year. Franklyn, p. 49. 
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Ix is difficult to compute exadtly the Queen SE TI reve. 
nue, but it certainly fell much ſhort of fave hundred: thouſand 


pounds a year. In the year 1590, ſhe raiſed the cuſtoms from 
fourteen thouſand” pounds a year to fifty thouſand, and obliged 
fir Thomas Smith, who had farmed chem, to refund ſome of 
his former profits *, This improvement of the reyenue was 


owing to the ſuggeſtions of one Caermarthen ; and was oppoſed 


by Burldigh, Leiceſter, and Walſingham : But the Queen” 8 
perſeverance overcame all their oppoſition, The great under- 


takings, which ſhe executed with fo narrow a revenue, 9 K 
ſuch ſmall ſupplies from her people, prove the mighty 
of wiſdom and oeconomy. She received from the . é 
during the courſe of her whole reign, only twenty ſubſidies 

and thirty - nine fifteenths. I pretend not to determine exactly 
the amount of theſe ſupplies; becauſe the value of a ſubſidy | 
was continually falling; and in the end of her reign It 


amounted only to eighty thouſand pounds, though in the 


beginning it had been an hundred and twenty thouſand. If 
we ſuppoſe, that the ſupplies, granted Elizabeth during a reign 
of forty-five years, amounted to three millions, we ſhall not 
probably be much wide of the truth . This ſum makes only 
fixty-ſix thouſand fix hundred and: /fixty-lix Jn a year; 


_ © Franklyn wha p 1 thatthe as of the e befides Wards 
and the dutchy of Lancaſter (which amounted v about 120,000 pounds) was 188,197 
pounds: The crown lands ſeem to be comprehended in this computation. 

v Camden, p. 558. This account of Camden is difficult or impoſſible to be re- 
conciled to the ſtate of the cuſtoms in the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, as they 
appear in the Journals of the commons. See an. 1 

4 D' Ewes, p. 639. 17 p | 

ny Lord Saliſbury computed them at two millions eight hnndred thoukind pounds 
Journ. 17 February, 1609. King James was certainly miſtaken when he eſtimated 
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1 yy it 18 ſurprizing, that, while the Queen 8 » were ſo 


moderate, and her expences ſo well regulated, ſhe ſhould ever 


have found any difficulty of obtaining a ſupply from parliament, 


or be reduced to make ſale of the crown-lands. But ſuch was 


the extreme, I had almoſt ſaid, abſurd parſimony of the par- 
liaments during that period. They valued nothing in compa- 
riſon of their money: The members had no connexion with the 


court; and the very idea, which they © conceived of the truſt 


committed to them, was, to reduce the demands of the crown, 
and to grant as -few' ſupplies as poſſible. - The crown, on the 
other hand, conceived the parliament in no other light than as a 
means of ſupply. Queen Elizabeth made a merit-to her people 
of ſeldom ſummoning parliaments *. No redreſs of grievances 


was expected from theſe aſſemblies : They were . to 


meet for no other purpoſe than to en taxes. 

1 3 Elizabeth's reign, the Englich p princes had 
| uſually recourſe to the city of Antwerp for voluntary loans; and 
their credit was ſo low, that, beſides paying the exorbitant 
intereſt of ten or twelve per cent, they were obliged to make 
the city of London join in the ſecurity, Sir Thomas Greſham» 


that great and enterprizing merchant, one of the chief orna- 


ments of this reign, engaged the company of merchant-adven- 
turers to. grant a loan to the Queen; and as the money was 
regularly paid, her credit by degrees eſtabliſhed -itſelf in the 
city, and ſhe ſhook off this dependance on foreigners * ; 


In the year 1559, the Queen employed Greſham to borrow for 


z Strype, vol. iv. p. 124. © Stowe's Survey of London, book i. p. 286. 
Vol. V. 111 | her 


\ 


her two hundred thouſand pounds at Antwerp, in order to enable 
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ber to refores the coinage, which was at that time extremely 
debaſed *. She wäs © unpolitic, as to make, herſelf, an ie 
vation in the com; by dividing a pound of filver into ſuety- two 
ſhillings, inftcad of ſixty, the former flandaed, This is the laſt 
ts eee ee eee 


e fonſlite bo- ach e of der 


kingdici depended on its nave power, wa deſirous to encor= 
rage commerce and navigation; But as her monopolies tended 
able than foreign trade, and is the foundation of it, the general 


train of her conduct was very ill calculated to ſerve the purpoſe 


at which ſhe aimed, much leſs to promote the riches of her 
people. The excluſtve conipanies alſo were an immediate check 
on foreign trade, , Vet, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, 
the ſpirit of the age was ſtrongly bent on naval enterprizes; 
and beſides the military: expeditions againſt the Spaniards, 
matry attempts were made for new diſcoveries, and many new 
branches of foreign commeree were opened by the Engliſh. 


Sir Martin Frobiſher undertook three fruitleſs voyages to diſ- 
cover the north-weſt paſſage: Davis, not diſcouraged by this 


ill ſucceſs, made a new attempt, when he difcovered the ftraits, 
which paſs by his name. In the year 1600, the Queen granted 
the firſt patent to the Eaſt- India company: The ſtock of that com- 
pany was ſeventy- two thouſand pounds; and they fitted out four 
ſhips, under the command of James Lancaſter, for this new 
branch of trade. The adventure was ſucceſsful; and the ſhips, 


returning with a rich cargO, encouraged the company to con- 


tinue that commerce. 


b MS. of lord Royſton's from the paper office, p. 295. | 
5 STUB 


nenn m. 


THz communication with Muſcovy had been opened in 
Queen Mary's time by the diſcovery of the paſſage to Arch- 

angel: But the commerce to that country did not begin to be 
carried to a great extent till about the year 1569. The Queen 
obtained from the Czar an excluſive patent to the Engliſh for 
the whole trade of Mufcovy ; and the entered into a perſonal, 
as well as national, alliance with him. This Czar was named 
John Baſilides, a furious tyrant, who, ſuſpecting continually 
the revolt of his ſubjects, ſtipulated to have a ſafe retreat and 
protection in · England. In order the better to enſure himſelf of 
this reſource, he propoſed to marry an Engliſh woman; and 
the Queen intended to have fent him lady Anne Haſtings, 
daughter of the earl of Huntingdon : But when the lady was 
informed of the barbarous manners of the country, ſhe wiſely 
declined punbelny an duxpare xt . eaſe and 

ſafety ; 


Tax Engliſh, encouraged by the privileges, which they 
had obtained from Bafilides, ventured farther into theſe coun- 
tries, than any' Enropeans had formerly done. They tranſ- 
ported their goods aldng: the river Dwina in boats made of one 
entire tree, which they towed and rowed up the ſtream as far 
as Walogda From thence, they carried their commodities 
ſeven. days journey by land to. Yeraſlau, and then down the 
Volga to Aſtracan. At Aftracan, they built ſhips, croſſed the 
Cafpian Sea, and diſtributed their manufactures into Perſia. 
But this bold attempt met with ſuch diſcouragements, that it 
was never renewed *. 


c Camden, p. 408. 4 Ibid. p. 403. 
© Camden, p. 44% 2 : 
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of the Ruſſian trade; and when the Queen remonſtrated againft 


this innovation, he told her miniſters, that princes muſt carry 


HISTORY. OF ENGLAND, 


 ArTER * 45 of . Baſilides, his a Theodore 
revoked the patent, which the Engliſh enjoyed for a monopoly 


an indifferent hand, as well between their ſubjects as between 
foreigners; and not convert trade, which, by the laws of 
nations, ought to be common to all, into a monopoly for the 


private gain of a few. 80 much juſter notions of commerce 


were entertained by this barbarian, than were practiſed by the 
renowned Queen Elizabeth! Theodore, however, continued 
ſome privileges to the Engliſh, on account of their being the 


diſcoverers of / the communication between e and his 


e £3: TV 4825] 


Tur trade to Turkey aa boi the year I IG . * 
that commerce was immediately confined to a company by 
Queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the grand ſignior had always 
conceived England to be a dependant province of France * ; 
but having heard of the Queen's power and reputation, he 5 
a good reception to the Engliſh, and even nn them 9 808 
en than he bad en to the French, | 


Tu. E W i ts of the ERIE nigh loudly. in the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign. of the treatment, which they 
had received in the reigns of Edward and Mary. She prudently 
replied, that, as ſhe would not innovate any thing, ſhe would 
protect them ſtill in the immunities and privileges, of which 
ſhe found them poſſeſſed. This anſwer not contenting them, 
their commerce was ſoon after ſuſpended for a time, to the great 


f Camden, p. 493. E * . vol. i. p. 36. | 
| advantage 
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advintage of the Engliſh merchants, who tried what they could Appendix 
themſelves effectuate for promoting of their trade. They took CC. 
the whole trade into their own hands; and their returns prov- 
ing ſucceſsful, they divided themſelves ' into. ſtaplers and 
merchant adventurers ; the former reſiding conſtantly at one 

place, the other trying their fortunes in other towns and ſtates 
abroad with cloth and other manufactures. This ſucceſs ſo 
enraged the Hanſe- towns, that they tried all the methods, 
which a diſcontented people could deviſe, to draw upon the 
Engliſh merchants the ill opinion of other nations and ſtates. 
They prevailed fo far as to obtain an imperial edit, by which 
the Engliſh merchants were prohibited all commerce in the 
empire: The Queen, by way of retaliation, retained ſixty of 
their ſhips, which had been ſeized in the river Tagus with 
contraband goods of the Spaniards. Theſe ſhips the Queen 
intended to have reſtored, as deſiring to have compromiſed all 
differences with thoſe trading cities; but when ſhe was 
informed, that a general aſſembly was held at Lubec, in order 
to concert meaſures for diſtreſſing the Engliſh trade, ſhe cauſed 

the ſhips and cargoes to be confiſcated : Only two of them 
were releaſed to carry home the news, and to inform theſe 
ſtates, that ſhe had the greateſt contempt imaginable * all 
their proceedings. 


9 


HENRY the eighth, in order to fit out a navy, was obliged 
to hire ſhips from Hamburg, Lubec, Dantzick, Genoa, and 
Venice: But Elizabeth, very early in her reign, put affairs 

upon a better footing ; both by building ſome ſhips of her own, 
and by encouraging the merchants to build large trading veſlels, 


h Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 470. 


which 


8. 
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„ Which, on occaſion, were converted into ſhips of war. In the year 
| 1582, abe ſeamen. in Kaglond. were computed. at fiene heu- 
ſand two hundred and ninety-frve men ; the number of yellels 
twelve hundred and thirty-two ; ; of which there were only two 
hundred and ſeventeen above eighty tons, Monſon pretends, 
that, though the navigation decayed in the firſt years of James 
the firſt, by the practice of the merchants, who carried on their 
trade in foreign bottoms ', yet before the te this 
dunder of ſeamen was trebled io England *. eh 


Military | Tus navy, which the Queen left at her 8 appears con- 
force. ſiderable, when we reflect only on the number of veſſels, which 
were forty- two: But when we conſider that none of theſe ſhips 
carried above forty guns; that four only came up to that 
number; that. there were but two ſhips of a thouſand tons; 
and twenty-three below five hundred, ſome of fifty, and ſome 
| even of twenty tons; and the whole number of guns belonging 
to the fleet was ſeven hundred and ſeventy- four; we muſt 
entertain a contemptible. idea of the Engliſh navy, compared to 
the force which it has now attained *, In the year 1588, there 
were not above five veſſels, fitted out by the noblemen and ſea- 

ports g which exceeded two hundred tons. 


Ix the year 1599, an alarm was given of an invaſion from the 
Spaniards; and the Queen equipped a fleet and levied an army 
in a fortnight to oppoſe them. Nothing gave foreigners a 
higher idea of the ome of England than this ſudden armament. 


e mn aid & * Monſon, p. 256. 1 Ibid- p. 300. 
M Had. p. 210, 266, » Monſon, p. 196. The Engliſh: navy at preſent 
carries about 14000 guns. See note at the end of the volume. 


o Monſon, p. 300. 
In 
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in the year 157, all the militia in the kingdom were computed at «4 


an hundred and eighty- two thouſand nine hundred and We- 


A diſtribution was made, in the year 1595, of an hundred 
e thouſand men, befides thoſe which Wales conld ſup- 


ply'*. Theſe armies were formidable by their numbers; but their 
difciphine and experience were not proportional. Small bodies 
from Dunkirk and Newport frequently ran over, and plundered 
mme caſt coaſt: So unfit was the militia, as it was then confti= 


tated, for the defence of the kingdom. The lord lieutenants 


were firſt appointed to the counties in this reign, 


Ma. MURDEN has publiſhed a paper, which contains the 
military force of the nation at the time of the Spaniſh Armada, 
and which is fomewhat different from the account given by our 
ordinary hiftorrans. It makes all the able-bodied men of the 
kingdom amount to an hundred and eleven thouſand five hun- 
dred and thirteen; thoſe armed, to eighty thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy-five; of whom forty- four thouſand fever: 
hundred and twenty-ſeven were traimed. It muſt be ſuppoſed 
that theſe able-bodied men confiſted of ſuch only as were 
regiſtered, otherwife the fmall number is. not to be accounted 
for. Yer fir Edward Coke ſaid in the Houſe of Commons, 
that he was employed about the fame time, together with 


Popham, Chief Juſtice, to take a ſurvey of all the people of 


England, and that they found them to be 900, ooo of all ſorts. 
This number, by the ordinary rules of computation, ſuppoſes, 
that there were above 200,000 men able to bear arms. Yet 
even this number is ſurprizingly ſmall. Can we ſuppoſe that 
the kingdom is near ſeven times more populous at preſent ? 


? Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 432. q Strype, vol. iv. p. 221. 
pp. 608. s Journ. 25 April, 1621. 
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Appendix Fry that Murden's was. the 11 number of men, excuding 
— catholics 3 and N ben | N 


HAnEISON may thatin POETS takers! in cs I my " 
1575, the men fit for ſervice amounted t0 1, 1726745 yet was 
it believed that a full third was omitted. Such uncertainty and 
contradiction is there in all MOTOR Notwithſtanding the 

_ greatneſs of this number, the ſame author complains much of 
the decay of populouſneſs: A vulgar complaint in all places 
and all ages. Guicciardini makes the inhabitants of England 
in this an amount to two millions. FA 


? = „ ® * * 4 


| Wa AT EVER W we may a of the comparative popu- 
louſneſs of England in different periods, it muſt be allowed, 
that there is a prodigious encreaſe of power, in that, more perhaps 
than in any other European ſtate, ſince the beginning of the 
laſt century. It would be no paradox to affirm, that Ireland 
alone could at preſent exert a greater force than all the three 
kingdoms were, capable of at the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
And we might go farther, and aſſert, that one good county of 
England is capable of making, at leaſt of ſupporting, a greater 
effort than the whole kingdom was in the reign of Harry V; 
when .the maintainance of a garriſon in a ſmall town, like 
Calais, formed more han a third of the ordinary national 


expence. Such are the effects of liberty, induſtry and good 
government! 7 


Tas ſtare of the Engliſh manufactures was at this time very 
low; and foreign wares of almoſt all kinds had the preference 
Auen the year 1590, there were in London four perſons oy 


: D'Ewes, p. 505. 


APE 
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rated 3 in the ſubfidy-books ſo high as four Wade ER Appendix 
This computation ts not indeed to be deemed an exact eſtimate of  ® 
their wealth. In 1569, there were found on enquiry to be | 
four thouſand eight hundred and fifty-one ſtrangers of all 
nations in London: Of whom three thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight were Flemings, and only fifty-cight Scots. 
The perſecutions in France and the Low Countries drove after- 
wards a greater number of foreigners into England; and the 
commerce, as well as manufactures of that kingdom was very 
much improved by them. It was then that fir Thomas 
Greſham built, at his own charge, the magnificent fabric of the 
Exchange for the'reception of the merchants: The Queen viſited 
* and gave it the dt em agg Royal Exchange. 
AY Bra lucky tate hawaas, which kev nameetalt.on 
men's ideas, the invidious word, uſury, which formerly meant 
the taking of any intereſt for money, came now to expreſs only 
the taking of exorbitant and illegal intereſt. An act, paſſed 
in 1572, condemns violently all uſury; but permits ten per 
cent. intereft to be payed. Henry IV. of France reduced intereſt 
to 6% per cent: Art indication of the great advance of France 
above England in ehe 
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DR. Howrr ſays * "Uhr Queen Elizabeth in the third year of 
her reign was preſented with a pair of black filk knit ſtockings 
by her filkwoman, and never wore cloth hoſe any more; 
The author of the preſent State of England, fays chat about 
1577, pocket watches were firſt brought into England from 
Germany. They are thought to have been invented at 

v D'Ewes, p. 497. * Haynes, p. 461, 452. j Stowe, p. 668. 


Hiſtory of the World, vol. ii. p. 222. 
Vol. V. Uu u Nuremberg. 
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n About 1580, the aſe iof coaches. was introduced 


by the earl of, Arundel. Before that time, the Queen, on 


ae eee I behind her ee Fn 


my MEL, 7 


„Gehen Canes that fa 4400 Randolph, batt tif ol 


by the Queen in foreign embaſſies, poſſeſſed the office of chief 


poſt-maſter of England, It appears, therefore, that poſts were 
then eſtabliſhed ; though from Charles the F irſt's regulations 


in 1635, it would ſeem, (hat few. x. perhaps were e 


before that time. 1 85 Ry 


In a remonſtrance of the Hanſe Towns. to the diet of the 
empire in 1582, it is affirmed that England exported annually 
about 200,000 Pier of cloth Thie number _ to be 


| much e vt 


4 


„4 tha fifth of this reign was enacted the 0 law for the 
relief of the poor. BN N 


A jup! xCxous author of that age confirms the common 


oblerration, that the country was depopulating from the encreaſe 


of incloſures and decay of tillage; and he aſcribes the reaſon 
very juſtly to the reſtraints put on the exportation of corn; 
while full liberty was allowed to export all the produce of 
paſturage, ſuch as wool, hydes, leather, tallow, &c. Theſe 
prohibitions of exportation were derived from the prerogative, 
and were very injudicious. The Queen had tried once, on the 
commencement of her reign, a contrary practice, and with good 
ſucceſs. From the ſame er we learn, that the complaints, 


. 5 24 >» Anderſon, 4 P+ 421. | v Ibid, P+ 424. 
| renewed 
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renewed in our time, were then very common, concerning the 
high prices of every thing. There ſeems, indeed, to have 
been two periods, in which prices roſe remarkably in England, 
namely, that in Queen Elizabeth's reign, when they are com- 
puted to have doubled, and that in the preſent age. . Between the 
two, there ſeems to have been a ſta gnation. It would appear 
that induſtry, during that intermediate period, encreaſed as faſt 
as gold and ſilver, and kept commodities nearly at a par with 
money. _ 


THERE were two attempts made in this reign to ſettle 
colonies in America; one by fir Humphrey Gilbert in New- 
foundland, another by fir Walter Raleigh in Virginia: But 
neither of theſe projects proved ſucceſsful. All thoſe noble ſet- 
tlements were made in the following reigns. The current 
money of the kingdom, in the end of this ws is computed 
at four millions : 


| Tux earl of Leiceſter deſired ſir Francis Walfingham, then 
ambaſſador in France, to provide him with a riding maſter in 
that country, to whom he promiſes a hundred pounds a year, 
beſide maintaining himſelf and ſervant and a couple of horſes. 
« I know,” adds the earl, © that ſuch a man as I want may 

i receive higher wages in France: But let him conſider, that 
Ga r ſhilling 1 in England goes as far as two ſhillings in France Ao 


ad A compendious or brief Examination of certain ordinary Complaints of Aivers of 
our Countrymen. The author ſays, that in 20 or 30 years before 1581, commodities 
had in general riſen 50 per cent; ſome more. Cannot you, neighbour, remember, 
ſays he, that, within theſe 30 years, I could in this town buy the beſt pig or 
gooſe I could lay my hands on for four pence, which now coſteth twelve pence, a good 
capon for three pence, or four pence, a chicken for a penny, a hen for two pence, 
p. 35- Vet the price of ordinary labour was then eight pence a day, p. 31. 
Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 475. f Digges's compleat Ambaſſador. 
F It 
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antient magnificence in their hoſpitality, and in the numbers of 
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I is known that every ting i much. changed fine that 
time. AM — ; 8 ö SM, A F 
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their retainers; and the Queen found it prudent to retrench, 
by proclamation, their expenees in this laſt particular. The 


expenee of hoſpitality, ſhe ſomewhat encouraged, by the fre- 


quent viſits ſhe paid her nobility, and the magnificent feaſts, 


which ſhe received from them f. The earl of Leiceſter gave 
her an entertainment in Kenilworth caſtle, which was extraor- 
dinary for expence and magnificence. Among other particulars, 


we are told, that three hundred and fixty-five hogſheads of 


beer were drunk at it The earl had. fortified this caftle at 
great expence; and it contained arms for ten thouſand men 
The earl of Derby had a family conſiſting of two bundrec und 


forty ſervants . Stowe remarks it as a ſingular proof of bene 
ficence in this nobleman, that he was contented with his rent 
from his tenants, and exacted not any e ſervices 


e rl ee . e GRE MT 
+ Harriſon, after enumerating the Queen's palaces, adds: But int ſhall 1 
„ necd to take upon me to repeat all, and tell what houſes the Qyeen's majeſty 
« hath ? Sith all is hers,; and when it pleaſeth her in the ſummer ſeaſon to recreat 
«© herſelf abroad, and view the eſtate of the country, and hear the complaints of her 
<< poor commons injured by her anjult officers or their ſubſtitutes, every nobleman's. 
« houſe is her palace, where ſhe continueth during pleaſure, and till ſhe return again 
to ſome of her own, in which ſhe remaineth, ſo long as ſhe pleaſeth. Book ii. 
chap. xv, Surely one may ſay of ſuch a gueſt, what Cicero ſays to Atticus, on 
occafion of a viſit payed him by Czſar. Hoſpes tamen non is cui diceres, amabo te, 
eddem ad me cum revertère. Lib. xiii. Ep. 52+ If the relieved the people from 
oppreſſions (to whom it ſeems the law cod give no relief) her viſits were a great 


oppreſſion to the nobility. 


b Biogr. Brit. vol. ii, p. 1791, © Strype, vol. iii. 5.204 « Stowe, p. 674+ 
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from them: A — chat the abſolute power of the ſovereign 
(what was almoſt unavoidable) had very generally countenanced 
the nobility in tyrannizing over the people. Burleigh, though 


he was frugal, and had no paternal eſtate, kept a family con- 
ſiſting of an hundred ſervants *. He had a ſtanding table for 
_ gentlemen, and two other tables for perſons of meaner condi- - 

tion, which were always ſerved alike, whether he was in town 
or in the country. About his perſon he had people of great 
diſtinction, inſomuch that he could reckon up twenty gentle- 
men retainers who had each a thouſand pounds a year; and as 
many among his ordinary ſervants, who were worth from a 
thoufand pounds to three, five, ten, and twenty thouſand - 
pounds. It is to be remarked, that, thongh the revenues of 
the crown were at that time very ſmall, the miniſters and cour- 
tiers ſometimes found means, by employing the exorbitant 
prerogative, to acquire greater fortunes than it is poſſible for 


them at preſent to __ PRONE their larger falaries, and more - 


limited authority. 1. 


 BuRLETGH entertaitied the Queen twelve ſeveral times in his - 
country houſe; whete ſhe remained three, four, or five weeks 


at a time. Each viſit coſt him two. or three thouſand pounds *. 


The quantity of filver plate poſſeſſed by this nobleman, is ſur- 
Prizing: No leſs than fourteen or fifteen thouſand pounds 

weight *; - which, beſides the faſhion, would be above forty. 
two thouſand pounds ſterling in value. Yet Burleigh left only 
4000 pounds a year in land, and eleven thouſand pounds in 
money ; and as.land then was commonly ſold at ten years pave - 


* Strype, vol. iii. p. 129. Appen. f Life of Burleigh publiſhed by Collins, 
8 Idem, p. 40. | » See note at the end of the volume. 
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chaſe, his plate was nearly equal to ) all the reſt of his fortune. 
It appears, that little value was then put upon the faſhion. of 


the- plate, which We was but rude: 2 * eight, was 
en eue . per 


. . 
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BuT Gia have were e great remains of the 
ancient cuſtoms; the nobility were, by degrees, acquiring a 
taſte of elegant luxury; and many edifices, in particular, were 


built by them, neat, large, and ſumptuous, to the great orna- 
ment of the kingdom, ſays Camden; but to the no leſs decay 


of the glorious hoſpitality of the nation. It is, however, more 
reaſonable to think, that this new turn of expence promoted 
arts and induſtry; while the ancient . ee was the ſource 
* vice, diſorder, ſedition, bg idleneſs * e 


Aissas we other 4 50 of ang that af ome began 


much to increaſe during this age; and the Queen thought 


proper to reſtrain it by proclamation *. Her example was very 
little conformable to her edicts. As no woman was ever more 
conceited of her beauty, or more deſirous of making im- 
preſſion on the hearts of beholders, no one ever went to a 
greater extravagance in apparel, or ſtudied more the variety 
and richneſs of her dreſſes. She appeared almoſt every day in 


a different habit; and tried all the ſeveral modes, by which 
ſhe hoped to render herſelf agreeable. She was alſo ſo fond of 
her cloaths, that ſhe never could part with any of them; and 


..:M + ou death ne. cn in her wardrobe all the different habits, to 


+ This en from Burleigh's will: He ſpecifies only the number of ounces to 
be given 20 each legatee, and appoints a goldſmith to ſee it weighed out to them, 
without making any diſtinction of the pieces, £ Page 452, 

1 See note at the end of the volume, Camden, p. 452. 
| | | the 
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the 1 of three thouſand, which ſhe had ever worn in her 
life-time,. R TYP 


| 
SS #3 
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Tus rvtreichment of the ancient hoſpitality, and the dimi- 
nution of retainers, were favourable to the prerogative of the 


ſovereign; and by diſabling the great noblemen from reſiſtance, 
promoted the execution of the laws, and extended the authority 


of the courts of juſtice. There were many particular cauſes in 
the ſituation and character of Henry the ſeventh, which aug- 
mented the authority of the crown : Moſt of theſe cauſes con- 
curred in ſucceeding princes; together with the factions of 
religion, and the acquiſition of the ſupremacy, a moſt impor- 
tant article of prerogative: But the manners of the age were a 
general cauſe, which operated during this whole period, and 
which continually tended to diminiſh the riches, and ſtill more 
the influence, of the Ariſtocracy, aneiently ſo formidable to the 


crown. The habits of luxury diſſipated the immenſe fortunes | 


of the ancient barons; and as the new methods of expence gave 
ſubſiſtance to mechanics and merchants, who lived in an 
independant manner on the fruits of their own induſtry, a 
nobleman, inſtead of that unlimited afeendant, which he was 


\ to aſſume over thoſe who were maintained at his board, 


or ſubſiſted by ſalaries conferred on them, retained only that 
moderate influence, which cuſtomers have over tradeſmen, and 
which can never be dangerous to civil government. 
landed proprietors alſo, having a greater demand for money 
than for men, endeavoured to turn their lands to the beſt 


account with regard to profit, and either incloſing their fields, 
or joining many ſmall farms into a few large ones, diſmiſſed 


i Carte, vol. iii. p. 702. from Beaumont's Diſpatches. 
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p een 

FR 15 every attempt to er the government,” or oppoſe a;neigh- 

| fr . bouring: baron. By all. theſe means the cities increaſed; the 
"Fo \ | nidllor of men bus tan ed best Hhepeſtce, = 
* eyed; Ss though . fariher OY of the ſame cauſes 

| | degor' new plan of liberty,” Founded on dhe privileges. ofthe 

2 commons, yet in the interval bewreen the fall of the nobles ard 
__ - , the riſe of this order, the foverergn wok advantage of the. pre- 


"ag and aſſumed an athorit r. J 5 
e e 255 bY CES IS — * 8 2 To 6 "LW 
| n may be commonly imagined, from: the wary 5 


Fm [af Jand Darke. Wo bane >. ard} later authors, 
e the ſeventh contibnted very little tomards 
OF 5 5 . "thogreat revolutions, which. happened about this period in the 
| © "Engliſh conſtitution. The prodtice of breaking ventaile;-by a 
bine and recovery, had been introduced in the;preceding reigns; 
and. this prince only gave indireQthy, a legal ſanction to the 
Practice, hy reforming ſome abuſes which. attended it. But 
dhe ſettled authority, which he acquired to the grown, enabled 
the ſovereign to eneroach on the ſeparate: juriſdictions. of the 
barons, and produced a more ganerab and reghilar execution of 
the laws. The counties palatine underw,ent the fame fate as 
the juriſdiction of theſe eounties was annexed- to the crown, } 
and all writs. were ordained to run in the King's name; But | 
the change of manners was the) chief cauſe of the ſeeret revo- 
| lution of the government, and ſubverted the power of the barons. 
There appear ſtill in this reign ſome remains af the ancient 
| flavery of the boors and agar » but none afterwards. | 


k 27 Hen, VIII. C, 24. 5 N 1 1 Rymer, tom. xy. P · Th 
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- Writsd i 1 to common, eren the Great « d it an. Learning. 
eee of ambition to attain a character for literature. The 

four ſucceſlive ſovereigus, Henry, Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 


bet, mays, on de account or other, be admitted into the claſs 


8 - ide Grays 005 aeg her age, and her ſex, and her ſtation, 
may be regarded: 48 4 Prodigy of literature. Sir Thomas Smith 
1 . raiſed from being profeſſor in Cambridge, firſt to be am- 
7 8 Hor to France, and then ſecretary of ſtate. The diſpatches 
5 "os 5 "thoſe times, and among others thoſe of Burleigh himſelf; 
5 de frequently interlarded with quotations from the Greek and 
"Latin claffics.: - Eren the ladies of the court valued themſelves | 
on. knowledge: Lady Burleigh, lady Bacon, and their two 
33 were widkreſſes of the ancient, as well as modern 
- languages; and 1 Flere more on their erudition than 


e ee, 

(3%; ns Llbrabeth: vrivts and tranſlated ſeveral books; and 
25 e Was familiarly acquainted with the Greek as well as Latin 

dongue It is pretended, that ſhe made an extemporary reply 


W 


. Greek to the univerſity of Cambridge, Who had addreſſed 
her in that language. It is certain, that ſhe anſwered in Latin, 

without premeditation, and in a very ſpirited manner, to the 

Poliſh ambaſſador, who had been wanting in reſpect to her. When 

ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe turned. about to her courtiers, and faid, 

wy « God's death, -my lords,” (for ſhe was much addicted to 


bearing) I have been forced this day to ſcour up my old 


„See note at the end of 85 volume, 


Vol.. V. ; . “Latin, 
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. nnd 3 Unnapeli x for literature, at laſt er thi carne Fatt * | 
3 55 Ke the Queen's vanity Jay more in Mining b Ber oon learn- 
Rs OE: ing, than in encouraging men of, genios by” N 
je EE No 863 himſelf, the fineſt E 
zneglected; and after the death of fi Philip 8; 
| | | was allowed to die almoſt for- want. This your conmins great 
95 | beauties, a feet and harmonious-y N ele ö 
| ©," 22x imagination: Yet does the / peruſal 6f ls. work. ; 
fo tedious, that one never fihiſhes it from the mess 8 


8 N which i it affords : It ſoon becomes a Kind of ta reading; 0 5 


5 N requires ſome effort and reſolution to carry us On to the end | 

| of bis long performante. This effect, of * Which every one is ; 5 
conſcious, is uſually aſerihed to the change of manners: But 

manners have more changed ſince Homer's age; and yet that | 
poet remains fill the favourite of every reader of taſte and 
„ Homer copied true natural manners, which, how- 
a ever rough or wen mb e form an "agreeable | 
4 55. 
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cl. the Engliſh poet was Appendix 
AﬀeRations, BY conceits, and fop- 3 


| s, A8 don as they loſe 
n | datior | e tedioufneßb of continued 

8 N Wy allegory, and that too ſeldom ſtriking or ingenious, has alſo 
N - - contributgl. to render the Fairy Dueen peculiarly tireſome; not 
EE Eg wo Frequency of i its deſcriptions, and the 
its Upon Khe-whole, Spencer maintains his 
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NOTE, vor. v. p. 13. 
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| 11 E Pallament alſo granted the c the duties of tonnage and poun- 


FR = dage; but this conceſſion was at that time regarded only as a matter 
85 © "RY andthe had levied theſe duties before they were voted by Parliament : 


But there was another exertion of power, which ſhe practiſed, and which 
people, in this age, from their ignorance of antient practices, may be apt to 
-thitik a little extraordinary. Her ſiſter, after the commencement of the wa, 
With France, had, from ber own authority, impoſed four marks on each ton 


or wine imported, and had encreaſed the poundage a third on all commodi- 
ties. Queen Elizabeth continued theſe impoſitions as long as ſhe thought 


convenient. The Parliament, who had ſo good an opportunity of reſtraining 
theſe arbitrary taxes, When they voted the tonnage and poundage, thought not 
- proper. to make any mention of them. They knew, that the ſovereign, 


Po $0103 that age, pretended to have the ſole regulation of foreign trade, and 
25 that their intermeddling with that prerogative would have drawn on them the 


ſevereſt reproof, if not chaſtiſement. See Forbes, vol. i. p. 1 3a, 133. We 


know certainly from the ſtatutes and journals, that no ſach impofitions were 
| 7 by PEN 3 
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N Ox, p. 127. we ſhall u ſugect afterwards ſome reaſons to ſuſpect, that, 
perhaps, no expreſs promiſe was ever given. Calumnies eaſily ariſe during 


* 


times of faction, eſpecially thoſe of the religious Kind, when men think every 
art lawful for promoting their purpoſe. The congregation in their manifeſto, 
where they enumerate all the articles of the regent's mal-adminiſtration, do 
not reproach her with this breach of promiſe. It was probably nothing but a 
rumour ſpread abroad to catch the populace, If the papiſts have ſometimes 
maintained, that no faith was to be kept with heretics, their adverſaries ſeem 


alſo to have thought, that no truth ought to be told of idolaters. 
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. Pts. Mer: p. . Nlelvil, P: 7 Knox, ag, 248. Lefly, tid. » X. 


That there was really no violation of the capitulation of Perth, appears 
from the manifeſto of the congregation in Knox, p. 184. where it is not fo 


much as pretended. The companies of Scotch ſoldiers * were, probably, in 


Scotch pay, ſince the congregation complains, that the country was oppreſſed ; 
with taxes to maintain armies, Knox, p. 164, 165. And een they a ; ; 


been in French pay, it had been no breach of che capitulation, ſince they were 


national troaps, not French. Knox does not ſay, p. 139," that ay; £0 5 


inhabitants of Perth were tried or puniſhed for their paſt offences 1 but only 


that they were oppreſſed with the quartering of ſoldiers : And the congregation, | 
in their manifeſto, ſay only that many of them had fed for fear. This Plain * 
detection of the calumny with regard to the breach of the capitilation/6f | bY 


Perth, may make us ſuſpe& a like calumny with regard to the promiſe pretended 


not to give ſentence againſt the miniſters, "The affair lay altogether between 
the regent and the laird of Dun; and that gentleman, though a man of ſenſe 


and charactet, might be willing to take ſome general profeſfions for ptomiſes. 


11 the Queen, overawed by the power of the congregation, gave ſuch-a promiſe 
in order to have liberty to proceed to a ſentence; hom could the expeR to 


have power to execute a ſentence ſo e e And © what 
le nets ; 1 ED 


7 NOTE vor. V. . 33. 
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NOX, p. 153, x54, 155. This author puvtvcids. that this e 20 


agreed to verbally, but that the Queen's ſeribes omitted it in the treaty 


which was figned. This tory is very unſlikkely, or rather very abſurd ; and in 
the mean time it is allowed, that the article is not in the treaty : Nor do the 


EV in their ſubſequent manifeſto infift ** it. e b. * 


NOTE, Vor. v. 2.5 


is # 


T UE Scotch lotds in their declaration fay, „How far we have fought ſup- 
<< port of England, or of any other prince, and what juſt cauſe we had and 
have ſo to do, we hall ſhortly make manifeſt unto the world, to the praiſe 


of God's holy name, agd to the confuſion of all thoſe that flander us for ſo 
c doing: 
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"© AY . 3 not nds 7 as in this enterpriſe againſt the 
devil,. againſt alan the maintainers of the ſame, we chiefly and only 


45 . 
2 5 72 = ſeek Goll's.ploty to-be Hottfied unto men, fin to be puniſhed, and virtue to 
*: 


5 5 be, wet ne e e power faileth of ourſelves, we will ſeck it, where- 
W e * p. 176. ; 

- 8 8 Dig . ; 

2 ot Be * 0 T E, vor. v. p. 84. 


"Bak 0 Treat was. diſſolved, which had ſat from 1545, 

The publication. Gf its "decrees excited anew the general ferment in 

bY while the cathalics endeavoured. to enforce the acceptance of them, 

- and the proteſtants rejeted. them. The religious controyerſies were too far 

8 e to expect that any conviction would reſult from the decrees of this 
2 55 council. - It is the only general council which has been held in an age truly 
es 2 learned and inquiſitice; and "as the biftory. of it bas been written with great 
Penetration and j üdgment, it has tended very much to expoſe clerical uſurpations 

and intrigues, and may ſerve us as a ſpecimen of more antient councils. No 

one expects to ſee another general council, till the decay of learning and the 


e, of jgnorange hall Aga fit mankind for theſe great impoſtures. 


755 N | 1703; 24; M 
ds, PEN . 231; DEN 5 
„ 
. . * 0 7 E, vor. V. p. 94. 
1 ta appears, 1 | from Randolf 's Letters, Keith, p. 290, that ſome 
offers had been wade to that miniſter, of ſeizing Lenox and Darnley, and 
: Ne ara mem into Queeri Elizabeth's hands. Melvil confirms the ſame 


3 ah and fays, that the deſign was acknowledged by the conſpirators. P. 56. 
5 This ſerves: to jultify/ the account given by the Queen's party of the Raid of 


1 75 ba, a it is called. See farther, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 358. The other con- 
oF 4 of .. Apiracy of which Murray complained, is much more uncertain, and is founded 
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| bs : NOT E, Vor. V. p. 101. 


Bene confelſe that Rizzio was ugly; but it may be inferred, from the 

narration of that author, that he was young. He ſays, that on the return 
of the duke of Savoy to Turin, Rizzio was in adoleſcentiæ vigore; in the vigour 
of — Now that event happened only a few years before. Lib. xvii. cap. 44. 
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M ARY herſelf eohfelled?” Ii ber infra enn hich he - 
ſent to F rance, that” Bothwel perſuaded” all”. the noblemen, that: heir 

application in fayour of his marriage was agreeable to het, „Keith, p. 389. 

Anderſon, vol. i. p. 94. Muray afterwards -produced” to Elizabeth s. 

| commiſſioners a paper ſigned by Mary, by which the permitted them to make 

"this application to her, This permiffion was a ſufficient” declaration of her. 

intentions, and was eſteemed equivalent to a command. Anderſon, vol. iv. 

p. 59. They even aſſerted, that the houſe, en ae. ! was i 

with We ee enn vol. ii. 2 Mee: 5 * 
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ARY's complaints of the Queen's \partiality in ee Marriy ts 2 

conference. was a mere pretext in order to bteak-off the conference. She 
indeed employs that reaſon in her order for that purpoſe {ſee Goodall, vol. ii. 
p- 184), but in her private letter, her commiſſioners: are direfted- to make uſe. 
of that order. to prevent her honour from being a 
p. 183. It was the accuſation therefore ſhe 3 of . was 
the leaſt obnoxious of all her enemies: He was abroad when her ſubjects 
rebelled and reduced her to captivity: He had only accepted of the regency, 
when voluntarily profered him by the nation. His being admitted to Q. Eliza- 
beth's preſence was therefore a very bad foundation fox a qua or * 
off the conferences; and was plainly a mere pretence.... RX 


— 


— 0 T E, Vor. v. 7155. 77 * + | 


WE ſhall not enter into a long diſcuſion of the authenticity of theſ: letters: 2 
We ſhall only remark in general, that the chief objections againſt them 
are, that they are ſuppoſed to have paſſed th rough the earl of Morton's hands, 
the leaſt ſcrupulous of all Mary's enemies; and that they are, to the laſt degree, 
indecent, and even ſomewhat inelegant, ſuch as it is not likely ſhe would write. 


But to theſe preſumptions we may oppoſe the following eonſiderations... (i.) 


Though it be not difficult to counterfeit a ſubſcription, it is- very difficult, 
and almoſt impoſſible, to counterfeit ſeveral pages, ſo as to reſemble exactly 
X the 


/* 
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C Theſe 8 were examined and compared 
enn Many's hand writing, by the Engliſm privy council, and by a great many 
el che ndbillity, Along. whom were ſeveral partizans of that princeſs, They 
wih have been examined by the biſhop of Roſs, Herreis, and others'of Mary's 
commiſtoners. The tezent muſt. have expected, that they would be very 
R Aud bed they not been able to ſtand that teſt 
be was only preparing a ſcene of contuſion to himſelf, Biſhop Leſly expreſsly 
declines the comparing of the hands, Which he calls no legal proof. Goodall, 
vol. i p. 389. (2.) The letters are very. long, much longer than they needed 
to have been, in order to ſerve; the purpoſes of Mary's enemies; a circumſtance, 
which, increaſed the difficulty, and expoſed any forgery the more to the riſk of 
a.deteRion. (3) They ate not ſo groſs and palpable, as forgeries commonly 
are z for they left {till a pretext for Marty's friends to aſſert, that their meaning 
- was, rained to make them appear criminal; ſee Goodall, vol. ii. p. 361. (4.) 
There is a long contrac of marriage, ſaid to be written by the earl of Huntley, 
"and Ggred/by the Queen, before Bothwell's acquital, Would Morton, without 
any neceſſity, have thus doubled the difficulties of the forgery, and the danger 
oi detection (5.) The letters are indiſcreet ; but ſuch was apparently Mary's 
conduct at that time: They are inclegant; but they have a careleſs, natural 


d, ling letters baftily! written between familiar friends. (6.) They contain 


ſuch a variety of particular circumſtances, as no body could have thought of 


_- laventing, \eſpecially-as/they muſt neceſſarily have afforded her many means of 


deteRion () We bave got the. originals of the letters, which were in 


2 French: We have only a Scotch and Latin tranſlation from the original, and 


French tranſlation” profeſſedly done from the Latin. Now it is remarkable, 
that the Sootch tranſlation is full of Galliciſms, and is clearly a tranſlation from 


| a French original: Suchy as make fault, faire des fautes; make it ſeem that 1 


believe, faire ſemblant. de le crajre; make bret, faire breche ; ; this is my fir journay, 


| | 2 : ceft ma premiere journbe; have you not deſire to laugh, n'avez vous pas envie de rire; 
| the. plate will hold unto the death, la place tiendra juſqu'a la mort; he may not come 


| forth of the howſe this lung time, il ne peut pas ſortir du logis de long tems; to make 
me advertiſameni, faire m'avertir ; put order to it, mettre ordre a cela; diſtharge 


your: heart, decharger- votre coeur ; make gud watch, faites bon garde, &c. 
(8.) There is a converſation, which ſhe: mentions, between herſelf and the King 
one evening: but Murray produced before the Engliſh commiſſioners, the 
teſtimony. of one. Crawford,. a gentleman of the earl of Lenox, who: ſwore, 


chat the King, on her departure from hinj, gave him an account of the ſame 


converſation. (9.) There ſeems very little reaſon why Murray and his aſſociates 
Vor. V. Yyy ſhould 
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Would vun the ride of ſuch . e mals; bob . 
them infamous, if detected; ſince their cauſe, from Mary's known conduct, 


even without theſe letters, was ſufficiently good and juſtifiable. 670.) Murray 
expoſed theſe letters to the examination of pertons qualified to judge of them , 


the Scotch council,” the Scotch parliament," Queen Elizabeth and her council, 
who were poſſeſſed of a great number of Mary's genuine letters. (11.) He 


gave Mary herſelf an opportunity of refuting and expoſing him, if ſhe had 


choſen to lay hold of it (12.) The letters tally ſo well with all the other parts 
of her conduct during that tranſaction, that theſe proofs throw the ſtrongeſt light 
on each other. (13.) The duke of Norfolk, who had examined thele papers, 
and who favoured ſo much the Queen of Scots, that be intended to marry her, 
and in the end loſt his life in her cauſe, yet believed them authentic, and was 
fully convinced of her guilt. ' This appears not only from his'letters above 
mentioned, to Queen Elizabeth and her miniſters, but by his lecret acknow- 
ledgment to Baniſter, his moſt truſty confident. See State Trials, vol. i. 
p. 81. In the conferences between the duke, ſecretary Lidington, and the 
biſhop of Roſs, all of them zealous partizans of that princeſs, the ſame thing is 
always taken for granted. Ibid. p. 7% 75. Ses farther S. in the Advocates' 
library. A. 3. 28. p. 314. from Cott." lib. Calig. c. 9. Indeed; the Duke's full 
perſuaſion of Mary's guilt, without the leaſt doubt or heſitation, could not have 
had place, if he had found Lidington or the biſhop of Roſs of a different 
opinion, or if they had ever told him that theſe letters were forged. It is to 
be remarked, that Eidington, being one of the accomplices, knew the whole 
bottom of the conſpiracy-againſt King Henry, and was, beſides, a man of ſuch 
penetration, that nothing could eſcape him in ſuch intereſting events. (14.) I 
need not repeat the preſumption drawn from Mary's refuſal to anſwer, The 
only excuſe for her ſilence,” is, that ſhe ſuſpected Elizabeth to be à partial 


judge: It was not, indeed, the intereſt of that princeſs to acquit and juſtify 


her rival and competitor ; and we accordingly find that Lidington, from the 
ſecret information of the duke of Norfolk, informed Mary, by the biſhop of 
Roſs, that the Queen of England never meant to come to a deciſion ; but only 
to * into her hands the proofs of Mary's guilt, in order to blaſt her charac- 

: See State Trials, vol, i. p. 77. But this was a better reaſon for declining 
jet nr altogether than ſor breaking it off, on frivolous pretences, the 
very moment the chief accuſation was unexpectedly opened againſt her. Tho' 


the could not expect Elizabeth's final deciſion in her favour, it was of importance 


to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, if ſhe had any, to the accuſation of the Scotch 
e com- 


„ 
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commiſſioners. That anſwer could have been diſperſt for the conviction of 
the public, of foreign nations, and of poſterity. And ſurely after the accuſa- 
tion and proofs. were in Queen Elizabeth's hands, it could do no hurt to give 
in the anſwers. Mary's information, that the Queen never intended to come 
to a deciſion, could be no obſtacle to her juſtification, (15.) The very diſap- 
pearance of theſe letters, is a preſumption of their authenticity. That event 
can be accounted, for no way but from the care of King James's friends, who 
were deſirous to deſtroy every proof of his mother's crimes. The diſappearance 
of Morton's narrative, and of Crawford's evidence, from the Cotton library, 


RR A. 3. 29. p. 88; 


I find 2. abjeftion made to the authenticity of the letters, drawn from the 

vote of the Scotch privy council, which affirms the letters to be written and 
| ſubſcribed by Queen Mary's own hand; whereas the copies given in to the 
Parliament a few days after, were only written, not ſubſcribed. See Goodall, 
vol. ii. p. 64, 67. But it is not conſidered, that this circumſtance is of no 
manner of force: There were certainly letters, true or falſe, laid before the 
council; and whether the letters were true or falſe, this miſtake proceeds 
equally from the inaccuracy or blunder of the clerk, The miſtake may be 
accounted. for: The letters were only written by her ; ; the ſecond contract 
with Bothwel was only ſubſcribed. A proper accurate diſtinction was not 
made; and they ate all ſaid to be written and ſubſcribed. A late writer, Mr, 
Goodall, has endeavoured to prove, that theſe letters claſh with chronology, 
and that the Queen was not in the places mentioned in the letters, on the days 
there aſſigned: To confirm this, he produces charters and other deeds ſigned 
by the Queen, where the'date and place do not agree with the letters. But it 
is well known, that the date of charters, and ſuch like grants, is no proof of 
the real day on which they were ſigned by the ſovereign. Papers of that kind 
commonly paſs through different offices : The date is affixed by the firſt office ; 


and may precede very long the day of the ſignature. 


The account given by Morton of the manner in which the papers came into 
his hands, is very natural. When he gave it to the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
he had reaſon to think it would be canvaſſed with all the ſeverity of able adver- 
ſaries, intereſted in the higheſt degree to refute it. It is probable, that he 
could have confirmed it by many circumſtances and teſtimonies; ſince they 
declined the conteſt, 


Yyy 2 The 


Calig..c. 1. muſt have. proceeded from a like cauſe. See MS, in the Advocates? ' 
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u IS T ORT OY ENOE AND: 
The ſonnets ate inelegant ; inſomuch, that both Brantome and Ropfard, who 
knew Queen Mary's ftiley were — den they ſaw them, that they could 
not be her compoſition. Jebb, vol. if, p. 478. Aut no perſon is equal in his 
productions, efperially one whoſe Ryle is fo lieile formed as Mary's muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be. Not to mention, eee eee, ee 
leave . amn of mind oy elegant, poetical aging ws n 


 In-> wand, Queen Mary might eaſily have conducted the whole ee 

| againſt her huſband, without opening her mind to any one perſon except E 
wel, and without writing a ſcrap' of paper. about it; but it was very difficult 
have conducted it, fo as that her conduct ſhould not betray her to men of di- 
cernment. In the preſent caſe, her conduct was ſo groſs, as to betray her to 
every body ; and fortune threw into her enemies' hands, papers by which they 
could convict her. The ſame infatuation and imprudence, which happily is - 
the ufual attendant of great ctimes, will account for both. It is proper to 
obſerve, that there is not one circumſtance of the foregoing narrative, contained 
in the nee thee n fem ur ene ee ee or 


NOT E, vor. V. n TY 

UNLESS we e take this angry accuſation, | advanced by Queen Mary, to 

be an argument of Murray's guilt, there remains not the leaft preſumption * 
which ſhould. lead us to ſuſpect hini'to have been any wiſe an accomplice in 
the King's murder. That Queen never pretended” to give any proof of the 
charge; and her commiſſioners affirmed at the time, that they themſelves knew 
of none, tho' they were ready to maintain its truth by their miſtreſs's orders, 
and would produce ſuch proof as ſhe ſhould ſend them. It is remarkable, that, 
at that time, it was impoſſible for either her or them to produce any proof; 
\- becauſe the conferences before the Englifh. ene were Ar bro- 
ken off. | * 


It is true, the biſhop of Roſs, in an angry pamphlet, written by him under 
a borrowed name, (where it is eaſy to ſay any thing) affirms, that lord Herreis, 
a few days after the King s death, charged Murray with the guilt, openly, to 
his face, at his own table. This latter nobleman, as Leſly relates the matter, 
affirmed, that Murray riding in Fife with one of his ſervants, the evening 
before the commiſſion of that crime, ſaid to him among other talk, This night 

F Pere 
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"tre morning the lr Darn fhall % his life, See Andetfon, vol. i. p. 15. 
| But this is only a hearſay of Lefly's, concerning a hearſay of Hetreis's ; and 
contains a very improbable fact. | Would Murtay, without any uſe or neceſſity, 
communicate to a fervant, ſuch a dangerous and important ſecret, merely by 
way of converſation ? We may alſo obſerve, that lord Herreis himſelf was one 
of Queen Mary's commiffioners who accuſed Murray. Had he ever heard this 
ſtory, or given credit to it, was not that the time to have produced it ; and not 
have affirmed, as he did, that he, for his part, knew nothing of Murray's guilt. | 
See Goodall, vol. ii. p. 307. OT” 


The earls of Huntley and Argyle accuſe Murray of this crime; but the 
reaſon which they affign is ridiculous. He had given his conſent to Queen 
Mary's divorce from the King; therefore he was the King's murderer, See 
Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 192. It is a ſure argument, that theſe earls . 
knew. no better proof againſt Murray, otherwiſe they would have produced it, 
and not have inſiſted on ſo abſurd a preſumption. Was not this alſo the time 
for Huntley to deny his writing Mary's contract with Bothwel, if that paper 
| had been a forgery ? 


Murray could have no motive to commit that crime, The King, indeed, bore | 
him ſome ill-will ; but the King himſelf was become ſo deſpicable, both from his 
own ill conduct and the Queen's averſion to him, that he could neither do 

good nor harm to any body. To judge by the event, in any caſe, is always 
abſurd ; more eſpecially, in the preſent. The King's murder, indeed, procured | 
Murray the. regency : But much more Queen Mary's 'ill-condu& and impru- 
dence, which he could not poſſibly foreſee, and which never would have haps... 
pened, had ſhe. been entirely innocent. | 


— 


N- o TE, Vol. V. p. 1 52. 


Believe there is no reader of common ſenſe, who does not fee, from the 
narrative, in the text, that the author means to ſay, that Queen Mary 
refuſes conſtantly to anſwer. before the Engliſh commiſſioners, but offers only 
to anſwer in perſon before Q. Elizabeth in perſon, contrary to her practice 
during the whole courſe. of the conference, till the moment the evidence of her 
being an accomplice in her huſband's murther is unexpectedly produced. It is 

true, the author having repeated four or five times an account of this demand 
; 6f -: 


1 — nn nn 


. 
* 


of being admitted to Elizabeth s preſence, and having expreſs'd' his opinion, 
that, as it had been refuſed from the beginning, even before the commence- 


ment of the conferences, ſhe did not expect it would now be complied with; 


thought it impoſlible his meaning could be miſunderſtood, (as indeed it was 
impoſlible), and not being willing to tire his reader with continual repetitions, he 


_ mentions in a paſſage or two, ſimply, that ſhe had refuſed to make any anſwer, 
I believe alſo, there is no reader of common ſenſe who peruſes' Anderſon or. 


Goodall's collections, and does not ſee, that, agreeably to this narrative, Q. 
Mary inſiſts unalterably and ftrenuouſly on not continuing to anſwer before the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, but inſiſts to be heard in perſon, by Q. Elizabeth in 
perſon; though once or twice, by way of bravade, ſhe ſays ſimply, that ſhe 


will anſwer and refute her enemies, without inſerting. this condition, which 


ſtill is underſtood. But there is a perſon, that has wrote an Enquiry 'hifttrical 
and critical into the evidence again Mary Queen of Scots, and has attempted to 


refute the foregoing narrative. He quotes a ſingle paſſage of the narrative in 
which Mary is ſaid fimply to refuſe anſwering ; and then a ſingle paſſage from 
Goodall, in which the boaſts ſimply that ſhe will anſwer; arid he very civilly 


and almoſt directly calls the author a lyar, on account of this pretended contra- 


dition. That whole Enquiry, from beginning to end, is compoſed-of ſuch 
ſcandalous artifices ; and from this inſtance, the reader may judge of the can- 


OT -fair en ap ee and n manners of the per 


7 — 


or Er ves. V. 2. 56. 


* Murden' 5 ſtate papers, publiſhed after writing this hiſtory, it appears, 
that an agreement had been made between Elizabeth and the regent for the 
delivery of Mary. The Queen afterwards ſent down Killigrew to the Earl of 
Mar when -regent, offering to deliver up Mary to him. Killigrew was in- 
ſtructed to take good "ſecurity from the regent, that that Queen ſhould be 
tryed for her crimes, and that the ſentence ſhould be executed upon her. It 
"uo that Mar refuſed the offer; beoauſe we hear no more of it. 


21 


NO T E, Vor. V. p. 178. 


81 R James Mebvil, p. 108, 109, aſcribes to Elizabeth a poſitive deſign of 
animating the Scotch factions againſt each other; but his evidence is too 


inconſiderable to counterballance many other authorities, and is, indeed, con- 
N trary 
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| trary to her ſubſequent conduct, as well as her intereſts, and the neceſſity of 
her ſituation, It was plainly her intereſt, that the King's party ſhould prevail, 
and. nothing. could have engaged her to ſtop their progreſs, or even forbear 
from openly aſſiſting them, but her intention of till amuſing the Queen of 


Scots, by the hopes of being peaceably reſtored to her throne, See farther, 


Strype, vol, ii. Appen. p. 20. 


NOTE, Vol. V. p. 280. 


D ** ? E WES, p. 328. The puritanical ſet had indeed gone ſo far, that 
a book of diſcipline was ſecretly ſubſcribed by above five hundred clergy- 


men; and the preſbyterian government thereby eſtabliſhed. in the midſt of the 


church, notwithſtanding the rigour of the prelates and of the high commiſſion. 
So impoflible is it by penal ſtatutes, however ſevere, to ſuppreſs all religious in- 


novation, See Neal's Hiſt. of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 483. Strype's Life of 


Win p- 291. 


NOTE; Vor. V. p. 282. 


HIS year, the earl of Northumberland, brother to the earl beheaded ſome 


| years before, had been engaged in a conſpiracy with lord Paget for the 


delivery of the Queen of Scots. He was thrown.into the Tower; and being 


conſcious that his guilt could be proved upon him, at leaſt, that ſentence would 
infallibly be pronounced againſt him, he freed. himſelf from farther proſecution. 


by a voluntary death. He ſhot himſelf in the breaſt with a piſtol, About 
the ſame time, the earl of Arundel, ſon of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, 


having entered into ſome. exceptionable meaſures, and refleting on the unhappy 


fate, which had, attended his family, endeayoured to depart ſecretly beyond ſea, 
but was.diſcovered and thrown into the Tower. In 1587 this nobleman was 
| brought to his trial for high treaſon ; chiefly becauſe he had dropped ſome ex- 
preſſions of affeion, to the Spaniards, and had affirmed that he would have 
maſſes ſaid for the ſucceſs of the armada, His peers found him guilty of tre- 
ſon: This ſevere ſentence was not executed; but Arundel never recovered his 
liberty. He died a priſoner in 1595. He carried his religious auſterities ſo far. 


that they were believed the immediate cauſe. of his death. 


NOTE, 


335 
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MA extreme animoſity againſt Elizabeth. may ally 0 . | 


and broke out, about this time, in an incident, which. may appear eu- 


rious. While the former Queen was kept in cuſtody by the earl of Shrewſbury, 


ſhe lived during a long time in great intimacy with the counteſs ; but that 
lady entertaining jealouſy of an amour between her and the earl, their friend- 


ſhip was converted into enmity z and Mary took a method of revenge, which 
at once gratified her ſpite againſt the counteſs and that againſt Elizabeth. She 


wrote to the Queen informing ber of all the malicious ſcandalous tories, which, 
ſhe ſaid, the.counteſs of Shrewſbury had reported of her: Fhat Elizabeth had 
given a promiſe; of marriage to a. certain, perſon, whom- ſhe afterwards often 
admitted to, her bed: That ſhe had been equally. indulgent to Simies, the French 
agent, and. to the duke of Anjou: That Hatton was al ſo one af ber paramours, 


who Was even diſguſted with her, exceflive- love and fondneſs: Fhat tho' ſhe 


was on other occaſions avaritious to the laſt degree, as well as ungrateful, and 
kind to very few, ſhe ſpared no expence in gratifying her amorous paſſions : 
That notwithſtanding her licentious amours, ſhe was not made like other wo- 


men; and all thoſe who courted her marriage would in the end be diſappointed: 


That ſhe was ſo conceited of her beauty, as to ſwallow the moſt extravagant 
flattery from her courtiers, who could not, on theſe occaſions, forbear even 
ſneering at her for her folly: That it was uſual for them to tell her, that the 
huſtre of her beauty dazled- them” like that of the ſun, and they could not be- 
hold it with a fixed eye: She added; that. the counteſs had faid, that Mary's 


| beſt policy would be to engage her ſon to make love to the Queen; nor was 


there any danger that ſuch a propoſal would be taken for mockery ; fo ridicu- 
lous was the opinion which ſhe had entertained of her own charms. She pre- 
tended, that the counteſs Had repreſented her as no leſs odious in her temper 
than profligate in her manners, and abſurd'in her vanity : That ſhe had fo 
beaten a young woman of the name of Scudamore as to break that lady's finger; 
and in order to cover over the matter, it was pretended, that the accident had 


proceeded from the fall of a candleſtick : That ſhe had cut another acroſs 


the hand with a knife, who had been fo unfortunate as to offend her, Mary 
added, that the counteſs had informed her, that Elizabeth had ſuborned Rol- 
ſtone to pretend friendſhip to her, in order to debauch her, and thereby throw 
infamy on her rival, See Murden's State Papers, p. 559. This imprudent 
and malicious letter was writ a very little before the deteQion of Queen 

5 Mary's 
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Mary's conſpiracy ; and contributed, no doubt, to render the proceedings 
againſt her more rigorous, How far all theſe imputations againſt Elizabeth 
can be credited, may perhaps appear doubtful : But her extreme fondneſs for 
Leiceſter, Hatton, and Eſſex, not to mention Mountjoy and others, with the 
curious paſſages between her and admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, render 
her chaſtity very much to be ſuſpected. Her ſelf-conceit with regard to beauty, 
we know from other undoubted authority, to have been extravagant. Even 
when ſhe was a very old woman, ſhe allowed her courtiers to flatter her with 
regard to her excellent beauties. Birch, vol. ii. p. 442, 443. Her paſſionate 


% 


_ temper may alſo be proved from many lively inſtances; and it was not unuſual 


with her to beat her maids of honour. See the Sydney Papers, vol. ii. p. 38. 
The blow ſhe gave to Eſſex before the privy council is another inſtance, There 
remains in the Muſeum a letter of the Earl of Huntington's, in which he 


_ complains grievouſly of the Queen's pinching his wife very ſorely, on account 


of ſome quarrel between them. Had this Princefs been born in a private ſta- 
tion, ſhe would not have been very amiable : But her abſolute authority, at the 
ſame time that it gave an uncontroled fwing to her violent paſſions, enabled 
her to compenſate for-her infirmities by many great and fignal virtues. 


A O T E, Vos W. n ger. 


Canen, P. 525. This evidence was that {of Curle, her ſecretary, 

whom ſhe allowed to be a very honeſt man; and who, as well as Nau, 
had given proofs of his integrity, by keeping ſo long ſuch important ſecrets, 
from whoſe diſcovery he could have reaped the greateſt profit, Mary, after all, 
thought, that ſhe had ſo little reaſon: to complain of Curle's evidence, that ſhe 
took care to have him paid a conſiderable ſum by her teſtament, which ſhe 
wrote the day before her death. Goodal, vol. i. p. 413. Neither did ſhe 
forget Nau, tho' leſs ſatisfied with his conduct. Id. ibid. 


NOT E. vor. v. p. 311. 


Tur Jeiait of this conſpiracy is to- be wand in  lettar of the Quean of 

Scots to Charles Paget, her great confident. This letter is dated the 2oth 
of May 1586, and is contained in Dr. Forbes's manuſeript collections, at pre- 
ſent in the poſſeſſion of lord Royſton. It is a copy atteſted by Curle, Mary's 
ſecretary, and indorſed by lord Burleigh, What proves its authenticity beyond 
queſtion is that we find in Murden's ColleQion, p. 516, that Mary actually 
Vol. V. 2 2 2 wrote 
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wrote that very day a letter to Charles Paget: And farther, the mentions, in 


the manuſcript letter, a letter of Charles Paget's of the- Toth of - April: Nor 
we find 155 Murden, p | - 506, that Charles Paget did PT write her a letter 
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wy violence of foie is very conſiſtent with Mary's 8 character. Her mater- 


nal affection was too weak to oppoſe the gratification of her paſſions, particu- 
lazly her pride, her ambition, and her bigotry. Her ſon, having made ſome fruit- 
1 attempts to aſſociate her with him in the title, and having found this ſcheme 

impracticable, on account. of the prejudices of his proteſtant ſubjeQts, at laſt 
deſiſted from that deſign, and entered into an alliance with England, without 
comprehending his mother. She was in ſuch a rage at this undutiful behaviour, 
as ſhe imagined it, that ſhe wrote to Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe no Jonger cared 
what became of him or her in the world; the greateſt ſatisfaction ſhe could have 
before her death was to ſee him and all his adberents become a ſignal example 
of tyranny, ingratitude and impiety, and. undergo the vengeance, of God for 
their wickedneſs, She would find in Chriſtendom other heirs, and doubted not 
to put her inheritance in ſuch hands as would retain the firmeſt hold of it. 
She cared not, after taking this revenge, what became of her body: The 
quickeſt death would then be the moſt agreeable to her. And ſhe aſſured her, 
that, if he perſevered,. ſhe would difown him for her fon, would give him her 
malediction, would diſinherit him, as well of bis preſent poſſeſſions as of all he 
could expect by her; abandoning him not only to her ſubjects to treat him as, 
they had done her, but to all ſtrangers to ſubdue and conquer him. It was in 
vain to employ menaces againſt her: The fear of death or other misfortune: 
would never induce her to make one ſtep or pronounce one able beyond 
what ſhe had determined: She would rather periſh with honour, in maintain- 
ing the dignity, to which God had raiſed her, than degrade herſelf by the leaſt 
puſillanimity, or act what was W of her Ration and of her race. Mur- 


den, p. 566, 567. 


James ſaid to Courcelles, the French ambaſſador, that be had ſeen a letter 
under her own hand, where ſhe threatned to diſinherit him, and ſaid that he 
might betake bim to the lordſhip of Darnley: For that was all he had by his 
father. Courcelles Letter, a MS. of Dr. CampbeFs. There is in Jebb, vol. is- 
p. 573 a letter of her's where ſhe throws out the ſame menace againſt him. 
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We find this ſcheme of ſeizing the King of Scots, and delivering him ints 


. hands of the pope or the King of Spain, propoſed by. Morgan to Mary. 
See Murden, p. 325. A mother muſt be very violent to whom one would dare 
to make ſuch a propoſal: But! it! ſeems ſhe ad to it. | 
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H E volume of State, Papers colleAel by Mr, Morden, prove beyond con- 
ir troverſy, chat Mary was long in cloſe correſpondence with Babington, 


p. 513, 516, 532, 533. She entertained a like correſpondence with Ballard, 
{neg and Charles Paget, and laid a ſcheme with them for an inſurrection, 
and for the invaſion of England by Spain, p. 528, 531. The ſame papers 
ſhow, that there had been A diſcontinuance of Babington's 5 correſpondence, 
agreeably to Camden's narration. See State Papers, p- 51 3» where Morgan 
recommends i it to Queen Mary to renew the correſpondence. with Babington. 
The former letters, which paſſed between that Queen and Babington, Gem to 
have been deſtroyed by ſome accident. Theſe circumſtances prove, that no 
weight can be laid on Mary's denial of guilt, and that her correſpondence with 
Babington contained particulars, which could not be avowed, 


" tf | 
N OT E, vor. v. p. 313. 
HERE are tee ſuppoſitions, by which the letter to Babington may be 
" accounted for, without allowing Mary's s concurrence in the conſpiracy for 
aſſaſſinating Elizabeth, The firſt is, that which ſhe ſeems herſelf to have em- 
braced, that her ſecretaries had received Babington's letter, and had ventured 
of themſelves to anſwer it, without communicating the matter to her: But it 
is utterly improbable, if not impoſſible, that a princeſs of that ſenſe and ſpirit 
would, in an affair of that importance, be ſo treated by her ſervants who lived 
in the-houſe with her, and who had every moment an opportunity of communi- 
cating the ſecret to her. If the conſpiracy failed, they muſt expect to ſuffer 
the ſevereſt puniſhment from the court of England; if it ſucceeded, the lighteſt 
puniſhment, which they could hope for from their own miſtreſs, muſt be diſ- 
grace, on account of their temerity. Not to mention, that Mary's concurrence 
was in fome degree requiſite for effectuating the deſign of her eſcape: It was 
propoſed to attack her guards, while ſhe was employed in hunting: She m 
therefore concert the time and place with the conſpirators. The ſecond fuppò- 
ſition is, that theſe two ſecretaries were previouſly traitors ; and being gained 
222 2 | by 
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by Wallace, had made ſuch, a reply in their. miſtreſs's, cypber, as might. 
invalye her in the, guilt of the conſpi But theſe two men had lived long 
wich the Queen of Scots, ba been entirely truſted by her, arid had never fallen 
under ſuſpicion either with her or her partizans. Camden informs us, that Curle 
afterwards claimed a reward from Walſingham on pretence of ſome -promile ; 
but Walſingham told him, that he owed him no reward, and that he had made 
no diſcoveries on his examination, which were not known with certainty from 
other quarters. The third ſuppoſition is, that neither the Queen nor the two 
ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, ever faw, Babington's letter, or made any * 
but that Walfingham, having decyphered the former, forged à reply. 

this ſuppoſition implies the falſthood of the whole Rtotyy I by Camden, & 
_ Gifford's acceſs to the Queen of Scots's family, and Paulet's refuſal to concur 
in allowing his ſervants to be bribed. Not. to mention, that as Nau's. and 
Curle's evidence muſt, on this ſuppoſition, have been extorted by violence and 
terror, they would neceſſarily have been engaged, for their own juſtification, 
to haye told the, truth afterwards ; eſpecially upon, the acceſſion of James. 
But Camden informs us, r perſiſſed ſtill in his 


We muſt alſo conſider, that the two laſt luppolitious imply 8 à mon- 
ſtrous criminal conduct in Walſingham, and conſequently in Elizabeth (for 
the matter could be no. ſecret ta tier} av exceeda.all credibility, If we conſider 
the fituation of things and the, prejudices of the times, Mary's conſent to Ba- 
bington's. conſpiracy. appears much more. natural. and probable, She believed 
Elizabeth to be an uſurper and a heretic: She. regarded' her as a perſonal and 

a violent enemy : She knew that ſchemes of aſſaſſinating heretics were very 
familiar i in chat age, and generally approved of by the court of Rome and the 
zealous catholics : Her own, liberty and ſovereignty were connected with the 
ſucceſs of this enterprize.:, And it cannot appear ſtrange, that where men of 
fo much merit as Babington could be engaged, by bigotry alone, in ſo criminal 
an enterprize, Mary, who was actuated by the ſame motive, joined to ſo many 
others, ſhould have given her conſent to.a ſcheme projected by her friends, We 
may be previouſly certain, that, if ſuch a ſcheme, was ever communicated to 
her, with any probability of ſucceſs, ſhe. would aſſent to it: And it ſerved the 
purpoſe of Walſingham and the Engliſh miniſtry to facilitate the communica- 
tion of theſe, ſchemes, as ſoon as. they had got an expedient for intercepting 
her anſwer, and detecting the conſpiracy, Nam Wallngham's knowledge 2 
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the matter is a ſuppoſition neceſſary to account for the letter delivered to Ba- 
WE... 


As to the not puniſhing of Nau and Carle by Elizabeth, it never is the 
practice to puniſh leſſer criminals, who had given evidence againſt the princi- 


But what ought to induce us to reject theſe three ſuppolitions, ĩs, that they 
muſt, all of them, be conſidered as bare poſſibilities: The partizans of Maty 
can give no reaſon for preferring one to the other: Not the lighteſt evidence 
ever appeared to ſupport any one of them: Neither at that time, nor at any 
time after, was any reaſon diſcovered, by th& numerous zealots at home and 
abroad who had embraced Mary's defence, to lead us to the belief of any of 
theſe three ſuppolitions ;- and even her apologiſts at preſent ſeem not to have 
faxed on any choice among theſe ſuppoſed: poſſibilities, The poſitive proof of 
two very oredible witneſſes, ſupport&t by the 6ther very ſtrong circumſtances, ſtill 
rethains unimpeached. Babington, who had an extreme intereſt to have com- 
municution with the Queen of Scots, believed he had found a+ means of cot- 
reſpondence with her, and had received an anſwer from her: He, as well as 
the other conſpirators, died in that belief: There has not oocurred, ſinee that 
time, the leaſt argument to prove they were miſtaken: Can there be any res- 
ſon at preſent to doubt of the truth of thieit opinion? Camden, tho? à profeſt 
apologiſt for Mary; is conſtrained to tell the ſtory in ſuch a manner as evi- 
dently ſuppoſes her guilt. Such was the impoſſibility of finding any other con- 
ſiſtent account, even by a man of parts, ho was a contemporary 


In this light miglit the queſtion have appeared even during Mary's trial. 
But what now puts her guilt beyond all controverſy is the following paſſage 
of her letter to Thomas Morgan, dated the 27th of July 1586. As to Ba- 
a4 hington, he hath both kindly and honeſtiy offered himſelf and all his means 
4 to be employed any way I would. Whereupon I hope to have ſatisfied Him 
opened him the way, whereby I received his with your aforeſaid.” Mur- 
den, p. 533. Babington confeſſed, that he had offered her to aſſaſſinate the 
Queen: It appears by this, that ſhe had accepted the offer: So that all the 
ſuppoſitions of Walſingham's forgery, or her ſecretary's temerity or treachery, 
fall to the ground. | | 
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| T 40 18. Parliament granted the Queen à ſupply of # fubſidy e 


They adjourned; and met again after the execution of the Queen of Scots; 


| when there paſſed ſome remarkable incidents, which it may be proper not to 


omit. We ſhall give them in the words of Sir Simon D'Ewes, p. 410, 411, 
which -are. almoſt-wholly tranſcribed from Townfhend's Journal. On Monday 


 thei67th of: February, Mr. Cope, firſt uſing ſome ſpeeches touching the neceſ- 
ſity of a learned miniſtry and the amendment of things amiſs in the eccleſiafti- 


cal. eſtate, offered to the houſe a bill: and a book written; the bill containing a 


eee, that all laws now in force touching eccle- 


ſiaſtical government ſhould: be void: And that it might be enacted that that 


e prayer now offered, and none other, might be received into 


the church to de uſed. The book contained the form of prayer and admini- 


tration of the ſacraments, with divers rites. and ceremonies to be uſed in the 


church; and he deſired that the book might be read. W thereupon Mr: Speaker 


in effect uſed this ſpeech': For that her majeſty before this time had command- 


ed the houſe not to meddle with this matter, and that her Majeſty had pro- 
miſed to take order in thoſe | cauſes, he doubted: not but to the good ſatisfac - 
tion of all her people, he deſired that it would pleaſe them to ſpare the reading 


of it. Notwithſtanding the houſe defired the zeading of it. Whereupon Mr. 
Speaker deſired the clerk to read. And the court being ready to read it, Mr. 


Dalton made a motion againſt the reading of it; ſaying, that it was not meet 
to be read, and it did appoint a new form of adminiſtration of the ſacraments 
and ceremonies of the church, to the diſcredit of the book of common prayer 
and of the whole ſtate ; and thaught that this dealing would bring her Majeſty's 
indignation againſt the houſe, thus to enterprize this dealing with thoſe things 

which her Majeſty eſpecially had taken into her own charge and direction. 


Whereupon Mr. Lewkenor ſpake, ſhewing the neceſſity of preaching and of a 


learned miniftry, and thought it very fit that the petition and book ſhould be 


read. To this purpoſe ſpake Mr. Hurleſton and Mr. Bainbrigg; and ſo, the 
time being paſſed, the houſe broke up, and neither the petition nor book read. 
This done, her Majeſty ſent to Mr. Speaker, as well for this petition and 
book, as for that other petition and book for the like effect, chat was delivered 
the laſt ſeflion of Parliament, which Mr, Speaker ſent to her Majeſty. On 


Tueſday the 28th of February, ber. Majeſty ſent for Mr. Speaker, by occaſion 
whercof the houſe did not fit. On Wedneſday the firſt day of March, Mr. Went- 


worth 
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worth delivered to Mr. Speaker certain articles, which contained queſtions 
tauching the liberties of the houſe, and to ſome of which he was to anſwer, 
and deſired they might. be read. Mr. Speaker deſired him to ſpare his motion, 
until her Majeſty's, pleaſure was further known touching the petition and.book 
lately delivered into the houſe ; but Mr. Wentworth would not be ſo ſatisfied, 
but required his articles might be read. Mr. Wentworth introduced his queries 
by lamenting, that he as well as many others were deterred from ſpeaking, by 
their want of knowledge and experience in the liberties of the houſe ; and the 
queries were as follow: Whether this council were not a place for any member 
of the ſame here aſſembled, freely and without controulment of any perſon or 
danger of laws, by bill or ſpeech to utter any of the griefs of this common- 
wealth whatſoever, touching the ſervice of God, the ſafety of the prince and 
this noble realm? Whether that great honour may be done unto God, and be- 
nefit and ſervice unto the prince and ſtate, without free ſpeech in this council 
that may be done with it ? Whether there be any council which can make, add, 
or diminiſh from the laws of the realm but only this council of parliament ? 
Whether it be not againſt the orders of this council to make any ſecret or matter 
of weight, which is here in hand, known to the prince or any other, con- 
cerning the high ſervice of God, prince or ſtate, without the conſent of the 
houſe? Whether the ſpeaker or any other may interrupt any member of this 
council in his ſpeech uſed in this houſe tending to any of the forenamed ſer- 
vices? Whether the: ſpeaker may riſe when he will, any matter being pro- 
pounded, without conſent of the houſe or not ? Whether the ſpeaker may 
over-rule the houſe in any matter or cauſe there in queſtion, or whether he is 
to, be ruled or over-ruled in any matter or not? Whether the prince and ſtate. 
can continue, and ſtand, and be maintained, without this council of Parlia- 
ment, not altering the government 6f the ſtate ? At the end of theſe queſtions, 
ſays Sir Simon D'Ewes, I found ſet down this ſhort note or memorial enſuing : . 
By which it may be perceived, both what ſerjeant Puckering, the ſpeaker, did, 
with the ſaid queſtions after he had received them, and what became alſo of. 
this buſineſs, via. Theſe queſtions Mr. Puckering pocketed up and ſhewed 
„ Sir Thomas Heneage, who ſo handled the matter, that Mr. Wentworth went. 
« to the Tower, and the queſtions not at all moved. Mr. Buckler. of Eſſex 
cc herein brake his faith in forſaking the matter, &c. and no more was done.“ 
After ſetting down, continues Sir Simon D'Ewes, the ſaid buſineſs of Mr. 
Wentworth in the original journal book, there follows only this ſhort conclu- 
ſion of the day itſelf, viz. This day, Mr. Speaker being ſent for to the 
& Queen's: 
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s Majeſty, the houſe departed.” On Thurſday the ſecond of March, 
Mr. Cope, Mr. Lewkenor, Mr. Hurl ſton, and Mr, Bainbrigg were'ſent for to 
my lord chancellor and by divers of the privy council, and from thence were 
fent to the Tower. On Saturday, the fourth day of March, fir John Hig- 
ham. made à motion to this houſe, for that divers good and neceſſary members 
thereof were taken from them, that it would pleaſe them to be humble peti- 
tioners to her majeſty for the reſtitution of them again to the houſe. To which 
fpeeches Mr. Vice-chamberlain anſwered, that if the gentlemen were committed 
for matter within the. compaſs of the privilege of this houſe; then there might 
be a'petition; but if not, then we ſhould give occaſion to her Majeſty's far- 
ther diſpleaſure: And therefore adviſed to ftay until they heard more, which 

could not be long: And farther, he ſaid touching the book and the petition, 
her majeſty had, for diverſe good cauſes beft known to herſelf, thought fir to 
fuppreſs the fame, without any farther examination thereof; and yet thought 
it very unfit for her majeſty to give any account of her doings. But what- 
ſoever Mr. Vice-chamberlain pretended, it is moſt probable theſe members were 
committed for intermeddling with matters touching the church, which her Ma- 
jeſty had often inhibited, and which had cauſed fo much difputation and fo 
many meetings between the two houſes the laſt parliament . 


This is all we find of the matter in fir Simon D'Ewes and Townſend; and 
it appears that thoſe members, who had been committed, were detained in cuſ- 
tody till the Queen thought fit to releaſe them. Theſe queſtions of Mr. Went- 
worth are curious; becauſe they contain ſome faint dawnings of the preſent 
Engliſh conſtitution ; tho' ſuddenly eclipſed by the arbitrary government of 
Elizabeth, Wentworth was indeed, by his puritanifm, as well as his love of 
liberty (for theſe two characters, of ſuch unequal merit, aroſe and advanced 
together) the true forerunner of the Hambdens, the Pyms, and the Holliſes, 
who, in the next age, with leſs courage, becauſe with leſs danger, rendered 
their principles ſo triumphant. I ſhall only aſk, whether it be not ſufficiently 
clear from all theſe tranſactions, that in the two fucceeding reigns it was the 
people who eneroached upon the ſovereign ; not the ſovereign, . 


as is pretended, to uſurp upon the people: 


NOTE, 
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N OTE, Vor. V. p. 357. 145 


ur Owen uch in the camp of Tilhury was in theſe words : My loving 
people, we have been perſuaded by ſome, that are careful of our ſafety, to 

take heed how we commit ourſelves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; 
but aſſure you, I do not defire to live to diſtruſt my faithful and loving people. 
Let tyrants fear: I have always ſo behayed myſelf, that, under God, I have 
placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafeguard in the loyal hearts and good- will of 
my ſubjects. And therefore I am come amongſt you at this time, not as for 
my recreation or ſport, but being reſolved in the midſt and heat of the battle 
to live or die amongſt you all; to lay down, for my God, and for my king- 
dom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, even in the duſt. I know 
1 have but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a 
King, and of a King of England too; and think foul ſcorn, that Parma or 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, ſhould dare to invade the borders of my realms : 
To which, rather than any diſhonour ſhall grow by me, I myſelf will take up 
arms; I myſelf will be your general, judge; and rewarder of every one of your 
virtues in the field. I know already, by your forwardneſs, that you have de- 
ſerved rewards and crowns; and we do aſſure you, on the word of a prince, 
they ſhall be duly paid you. In the mean time, my lieutenant general ſhall be 
in my ftead ; than whom never prince commanded more noble and worthy 
ſubject; not doubting, by your obedience to my general, by your concord in 
| the camp, and your valour in the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous victory 
over r thoſe enemies of wt God, of my In and of * people, 


| NOTE, vor. V. p. 364- 


ST. R YPE, vol. iii. p. 525. On the fourth of September, ſoon be the 
diſperſion of the Spaniſh Armada, died the earl of Leiceſter, the Queen's 
great, but unworthy, favourite. Her affeQion to him continued to the laſt. 
He had diſcovered no conduct in any of his military enterprizes ; and was ſuſ- 
pected of cowardice : Yet ſhe entruſted him with the command of her armies 
during the danger of the Spaniſh invaſion ; a partiality, which might have pro- 
ved fatal to her, had the duke of Parma been able to land his troops in England. 
She had even ordered a commiſſion to be drawn for him, conſtituting him her 
Yeutenant in the kingdoms of England and Ireland ; but Burleigh and Hatton 
Vor. V. Aa aa repre- 
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repreſented to her the danger of entruſting ſuch unlimited authority in the hands 
of any ſubject, and prevented the execution of that deſign. No wonder, that 
a conduct, fo unlike the uſual jeatonſy of Elizabeth, gave reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that her partiality was founded on ſome other paſſion than friendſhip, But 
Elizabeth ſeemed. to Carry her affection to Leiceſter no farther than the grave: 
She ordered his goods to be diſpoſed. of at a public fale, to reimburſe berſelf of 
tome debt which he owed her ; and her uſual attention to money was obſerved 

to prevail over hex regard to the memory of the deceaſed, This earl was a great 
hypocrite, a pretender to the ſtricteſt religion, an e of the f 
and a OE of hoſpitals. GS "al . 
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gTRVPE, vol. Hi. p. 542. n p. 23% en fame Gopuler 

paſſuges in this laſt ſpeech, which may be worth taking notice of; eſpecially 
as they came from a member who was no courtier: For he argues againſt the 
ſubſidy. And firſt,” fays he, © for the neceſſity thereof, I camo deny, but if 
it vere a charge impoſed upon us by her Majeſty's commandcent, or a de- 


mand proceeding from her Majefty by way of requeſt, that I think. there is 
not one ambng us all, either ſo diſobedient a ſubject in regard of our duty, 


< or fo unthankful a man in reſpecb of the ineſtimable benefits which, by her 
or ſrom her, we have: received; which would not with frank conſent, both 


« of voice and heart, moſt willinghy fobmit himſelf thereunta, without any 


* unreverend enquiry into the cnuſes thereof. For it is continually in the mouth 
« of us all, cat br lands, gods, and Rves are at our prince's diſpoſiag. And 
< jt agreeth very well with that poſition of the civil law, which ſayeth, uod 
omnia regis ſunt. But how ? Ita tamen ut omnium ſint. Ad regem enim poteſtas 
< omnium pertinet ; ad Nl proprittas. 80 that altho* it be moſt true, that 
ber Majeſty hath over ourfelves and our goods, pateffatem imperandi; yet it 
x js true, r until that power conan (which, no doubt, will not com- 
de mand Without very Juſt cauſe) every fubject ruth his own proprixtatem poſf- 
© And. Which power and commandment from her Majeſty; which we have 
& not yet recelved, I take it (ſaving reformacibn) that we are freed from the 
« cauſe of neceſſity. And the cauſe of riecelſity, is the dangerous eſtate of the 
« common wealth, &c.“ The tenor of the ſpeech pleads rather for a general 
benevolence than a lübflay: For the law of Richard the third againſt benevo- 
lence Was never "conceived to have any force. 'The member even proceeds to 
alert, with ſortie' precaution; 'tiiar it was in che power of u perllament to refuſe 
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hs King's demea of a ſubkdy. Aud that there was an inſtance of that liberty 
| onen fs the . , — tour Hundred years before, Sui Ou 


NOTE, Ver. V. p. 367. 


7E may judge of the extent and importance of theſe abuſes by a ſpeech of 

Bacon's againſt purveyors, delivered in the firſt ſeſſion of the firſt par- 
nament of the ſubſequent reign, by which alſo we may learn that Elizabeth had 
den e redreſs to the grievances complained of. © Firſt,” fays he, they 
«take in Kind what they ought not to take; ſecondly, they take in quantity Tl 
* far greater proportion than cometh to your Majeſty's uſe ; thirdly, they take 
*in an unlawful manner, in a manner, I ſay, directly and expreſsly prohibited 
«by feveral laws. For the firſt, I am a little to alter their name: For inſtead 
« of takers, they become taxers : Inftead of taking proviſions for your Maje- 
& ſty's ſervice, they tax ydur people ad redimendam verationem; impoſing upon 
de. them and extorting from them divers ſums of money, ſometimes in groſs, 
cc ſometimes in the mature of iſtipends annually paid, ne -neceant; to be freed 
<-and- eaſed of their oppreſſion. Again, they take trees, which by law they 
ec cannot do; timber -trees,-which, are the beauty, countenance and ſhelter of 
* men's houſes; that en have lung ſpared from their own purſe and profit; 
ac that men eſteem, for their uſe and delight, above ten times the value; that 
axe a loſs which men cannot repair or recover. Theſe do they take, to the 
* deſaeing and ſpoiling of your ſubjects manſions and dwellings, except they 
may be compounded wih to their own appetites, And if a gentleman be 
<.too hard for them while he is at home, they will watch their time when there 
is but a baitiff or a ſervant remaining, and put the ax to the root of the tree, 
cc ere ever the maſter can ſtop it. Again, they uſe a ſtrange and moſt unjuſt 
< exaction in cauſing the ſubjets to pay poundage of their own debts, due 
«« from. your Majeſty unto them: So as a poor man, when he has had his hay 
46 or bis wood, or his poultry {which perchance he was full loath to part with, 
& and had for the /provifion of his own family and not to put to ſale) taken from 
«him, and that not at a juſt price, but under the value, and cometh to receive 
« his money, he fhall have after the rate of twelve pence in the pound abated 
& for poundage of his due payment upon ſo hard conditions. Nay farther they 
« are grown to that extremity (as is -affirmed, tho' it be ſcarce credible, 
& ſave that in ſuch perſons all things are credible) that they will take 
« double poundage, once when the debenture is made, and again the 
ond 2 when the money is paid. For the ſecond point, moſt 
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* ſpoil more ſecurely, what do they? Whereas divers ſtatutes do ſtrictiy pro- 
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«gracious ſovereign, working; the-quimtity which they tiks fer above chat 
tc which is anſwered to your Majeſty's uſe; it is affirmed. unto me by divers 
© pentlemen of good report, as a matter which I may ſafely avouch unto your 


« Majeſty, that there is no pound profit, which redoundeth unte your Ma- 


e jeſty in this courſe, but induceth and begetteth three pound damage upon your 
is ſubjects, beſide the diſcontentment. And to the end they may make their 


vide, that whatſgever they take ſhall be regiſtered and atteſted, to the end 
« that by making a collation of that which is taken from the country and 


* that which is anſwered above, their deceits might appear, they, to the end 


« to obſcure their deceits, utterly. omit the obſervation of this, which. the law 
t preſcriþeth, And therefore to deſcend, if it may pleaſe your Majeſty, to the 
* third ſort of abuſe, which is of the unlawful manner of their taking, 
« whereof this queſtion is a branch; it is ſo manifold, as it rather aſketh an 
t enumeration of ſame of the particulars than a proſecution of all. For their 
price, by law they ought to take as they can agree with the ſubject; by 
© abuſe, they take at an impoſed and enforced price: By law they ought to 


_ 4. make but one appriaement by neighbours in the country; by abuſe, they 
% make iTecond apprizement at the court · gate, and when the ſubjects cattle 


« come up many miles lean and out of plight by reaſon of their travel, then 
«< they prize them anew at an abated price: By law, they ought to take 
<< between-ſun and ſun; by abuſe, they take by twilight and in the night- 
« time, a time well choſen for malefactors: By law, they ought not to'take in 
<< the high-ways: (a place by her Majeſty's high prerogative protected, and by 
4 ſtatute by ſpecial words excepted) by, abuſe, they take in the highways : By 
law, they ought to ſhew their commiſſion, &c. A number of other par- 
« ticulars there are, * Hacen" s works, vol. iv. * 305, * 


Such were the bak, which Elizabeth would n her Parliaments 
to meddle wich, nor redreſs herſelf. I believe it will readily be allowed, that 
this flight prerogative alone, - which has paſſed almoſt unobſerved amidſt other 
branches of ſo much greater importance, was ſufficient to extinguiſh all regular 
liberty. For what elector, or member of Patliament, or even juryman, durſt 

oppoſe the will of the court, while he lay under the laſh of ſuch an arbitrary 
prerogative? For a farther account of the grievous and incredible oppreſſions 
of purveyors, ſee the Journals of the houſe of commons, vol. i. p. 190. There 
is a ſtory of a carter, which may be worth mentioning on this occaſion. ** A 
.«« carter, had three times been at Windſor with his cart to carry away, upon 
6 « ſummons 
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& ſummons of a remove, ſome part of the ſtuff of her Majeſty's wardrobe; and 
hen he had repaired thither-once, twice, and the third time, and that they 
. of the wardrobe had told him the third time that the remove held not, the 
© carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, ſaid, Now 7 ſee, that the Queen is 4 
b woman as well as my wife, Which words being overheared by her Majeſty, 
e who then ſtood at the window, ſhe ſaid, M bat a villain is this? and ſo ſent 
him three angels to ſtop his mouth.” Birch's Memoirs, vol, i. p. 155. 


O r E, vor. v. p. 379. 


HIS year the nation ſuffered a great loſs, by the death of Sir Francis Wal- 
| ſingham, ſecretary of ſtate; a man equally celebrated for his ability and his 

integrity. He had paſſed thro' many employments, had been very frugal in his 
expences, yet died ſo poor, that his family was obliged to give him a private- 
burial. He left only one daughter, firſt married to fir Philip Sidney, then to- 
the earl of Eſſex, favourite to Queen Elizabeth, and laſtly to the earl of Clan- 
ricarde of Ireland. The fame year died Thomas Randolph, who had been 


employed by the Queen in ſeveral embaffies to Scotland; as did alſo the eark 
of Warwic, elder brother to Leiceſter. 


NOTE, Vor. V. p. 382. 


HIS Aion of fir Richard Greenville is ſo ſingular, as to merit a more 


particular relation. He was engaged alone with the whole Spaniſh fleet of 
fifty-three fail, which had ten thouſand men on board; and from the time the 


fight begun, which was about three in the afternoon, to the break of day next 
morning, he repulſed the enemy fifteen times, tho* they continually ſhifted 
their veſſels, and boarded with freſh men. In the beginning of the action he 
himſelf received a wound ; but he continued doing his duty above deck till 
eleven at night, when receiving a freſh wound, he was carried down to be 
dreſſed. During this operation he received a ſhot in the head, and the ſurgeon 
was killed by his ſide. The Engliſh began now to want powder; all their ſmall 
arms were broken or become uſeleſs ; of this number, which were but a hun- 
dred and three at firſt, forty were killed, and almoſt all the reſt wounded ;. their 
maſts were beat overboard, their tackle cut in pieces, and nothing but a hulk. 
left, unable to move one way or other, In. this ſituation Sir Richard propoſed: 
ta the ſbip' s company, to truſt ta the mercy. of God, not to that. of the Spa- 

niarde, 
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niards,. and to deſtroy the ſhip with themſelves, rather than yield to zbe enemy: 
The maſter gunner, and many of the ſeamen, agreed to this deſperate reſolu- 
tion ʒ but others oppoſed it, and obliged Greenville to ſurrender, himſelf prifoner, 
He died 8 few days aſtet; and his laſt Wards were: * Here die I Richard 
« Greenville, with a joyful and quiet mind 3 for that I have ended my liſe as a 
tc true ſoldier ought to do, fighting for his country, Queen, religion, and ho- 
« nour ; My ſoul willingly depatting from this body, leaving behind the laſting 
fame of having behaved as every valiant ſoldier is in his duty bound to do.“ 
The Spaniards loſt in this ſharp tho' unequal action, four ſhips, and about a 

thouſand men. And Greetiville's veſſel periſhed ſoon after; with two hundred 
| Spaniards in her. Hackluyt 5 , Voyages, vol, ii. mat 2. p. 169. Camden, 
p- 565. | | ” | di 41 
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11 * uſual for the ſpeaker. to diſqualify bimſelf for the FEE 88 rea- 
ſons employed by this ſpeaker are fo ſingular, that they may be worth tran- 
cribing. 60 My « eſtate,” ſaid he, © is nothing correſpandent tor the mainte- 
« nance of this dignity : For my father dyifig teft me z'younger brother; and 
«« nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then growing to man's eſtate and 
% ſome ſmall practice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have had many 
c children; the keeping of us all being a great impoveriſhing to my eftate, 
«* and the daily living e of us all nothing but my daily induſtry. Neither from 
«© my perſon nor my nature doth this choice ariſe : For he that ſupplieth this 
66 place ought to be a man big and comely, ſtately, and well-ſpoken, his voice 
T great, his carriage majeſtical, his nature haughty, and his purſe plentiful and 
« heavy : But contrarily, the ſtature of my body is ſmall, myſelf not ſo well 
40 ſpoken, my voice low, my carriage- lawyer-like, and of the common faſhion, 
6 my nature ſoft and baſhful, my purſe thin, ligbt, and never yet plentiful, 
6 If Demoſthenes, being fo learned and eloquent: as be was, one whom none 
40 ſutpalled, trembled to ſpeak before Pbocion at Athens ; "how much more ſhall 
10 I, being unleatned and unſkilful to ſupply the place of dignity, charge, and 
<« trouble, to ſpeak before ſo many Pbocions as here be? Yea, which is the 
te preateſt, before the unſpeakable majeſty and ſacred perſonage of our dread 
& and dear ſovereign : The terror of whoſe countenance will appal and abaſe 
© even the ſtouteſt hearts; yea, whoſe very name will pull down the greateſt 
be courage. For how mightily do the eſtate and name of a prince deject the 
45 haughtieſt ſtomach even of their greateſt ſubje&s ?” D'Ewes, p. 459. 


NOTE, 
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TON OT 2 Vet. V; . 
8 BA LA, p. 234. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 386. Speed, p. 877. 
The whole letter of Eſſex is ſo curious and ſo ſpirited, that the reader may 


not be diſpleaſed to read it. My very good lord; Tho' there is not that man 


c this day living, whom I would ſooner make judge of any queſtion that might 

* concern me than yourſelf, yet you muſt give me leave to tell you, that in 
* ſome caſes I muſt appeal from all earthly judges: And if in any, then ſurely 

<« in this, when the higheſt judge on earth has impoſed on me the heavieſt pu- 
«4 niſhment without trial or hearing. Since then I muſt either anſwer your 
<« Jordſhip's-argument, or elſe forſake mine own juſt defence, I will force mine 
„ aching head to do me ſervice for an hour. I muſt firſt deny my diſcontent, 
« which was forced, to be an humourous diſcontent ; and that it was unſeaſon- 
« able or is of fo long continuing, your lordſhip ſhould rather condole with me 
« than expoſtulate : Natural ſeaſons are expected here below; but violent anti 


© unreaſonable ſtorms come from above: There is no tempeſt equal to the 


© paſſionate indignation of a prince; nor yet at any time ſo unſeaſonable as 
« when it lighteth on thoſe that might expect a harveſt of their careful and 
« painful labours. He that is once wounded, muſt needs feel ſmart, till his 
« hurt is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs: But cure I expect none, 
« her majefty's heart: being obdurate againſt me; and be without ſenſe I cannot, 


being of fleſh and blood. But, fay you, I may aim at the end: I do more 


ic than aim; for I fee an end of all my fortunes, I have fet an end to all my 
« deſires. In this courſe do I any thing for my enemies? When I was at court, 
„ found them abfolute; and, therefore, I had rather they ſhould triumph 
4% alone, than have me attendant upon their chariots. Or do I leave my friends? 
„When I was a courtier, I could yield them no fruit of my love unto them; 
* and now, that I am a hermit, they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards 


„ me. Or do I forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? Or do I oyer- 


« throw my fortunes, becauſe I build not a fortune of paper walls, which 
« eyery puff of wind bloweth down? Or do I ruinate mine honour, becauſe 
« I leave following the purſuit, or wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſha- 
« dow of honour? Dol give courage or comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe 
„ reſerve myſelf to encounter with him? Or becauſe I keep my heart from 
t bufineſs, tho* I cannot keep my fortune from declining? No, no, my 
« good lord, I give every one of theſe conſiderations its due weight; and the 
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<< more I weigh them, the more 1 find myſelf juſtified from W in any 
«« of them. As for the two laſt objeRions, that I forſake my country, when 
< jt hath moſt need of me, and fail jg that indiſſoluble duty which I owe to my 
« ſovereign; I anſwer,” that if my country had at this time any need of -my 


public ſervice, her Majeſty, that governeth it, would not have driven me to 


<6 a private life: I am tied to my country by two bonds; one public, to diſ- 


charge carefully and induſtriouſly that truſt which is committed to me; the 
other private, to ſacrifice for it my life and carcaſe, which hath been 


<4 nouriſhed in it. Of the firſt I am free, being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and diſ- 


Le abled by her majeſty : Of the other, nothing can free me but death; and 
| *©,thereſore-no occaſion of my performance ſhall ſooner offer itſelf but I ſhall 

meet it half way. The indiſſoluble duty which I owe unto her majeſty, is 
only the duty of allegiance, which I never have, nor ever can fail in: The 


duty of attendance, is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe her majeſty the duty of 
44 an earl and of lord marſhal of England. I have been content to do her Ma- 
4 jeſty the ſervice of a clerk; but I can never ſerve her as a villain or a ſlave. 
«4 But yet you ſay I muſt give way unto the time. So I do; for now that I 


4 ſee the ſtorm come, I have put myſelf into the harbour. Seneca ſaieth, we 
* muſt give way to Fortune: I know that Fortune is both blind and ftrong, 


<< and therefore I go as far as I can out of her way. You ſay, the remedy is 
not to ſtrive: I neither ftrive nor ſeek for remedy, But, you ſay, I muſt yield 
4 and ſubmit: I can neither yield myſelf to be guilty, nor allow the impu- 
<< tation laid upon me to be juſt: I owe ſo much to the Author of all truth, as 
« J can never yield truth to be falſehood, nor falſehood to be truth. Have I 
4 given cauſe, you aſk; and yet take a-ſcandal when I have done? No: I 
<< gave no cauſe, not ſo much as Fimbria's complaint againſt; me; for I did 
« totum telum corpore recipere : Receive the whole ſword into my body. I 
«« patiently beat all, and ſenſibly feel all that I then received, when this ſcan- 
«« dal was given me. Nay more, when the vileſt of all indignities are done 
« unto me,” &c. This noble letter, Bacon afterwards, in pleading againſt 
Eſſex, called bold fene Ureter Birch's 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 388. 
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NOTE, Vor. V. p. 445. 
M95 T* of Queen Elizabeth's courtiers feigned love and deſire towards her, 
and addreſſed themſelves to her in the ſtile of paſſion and gallantry. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, having fallen into diſgrace, wrote the following letter to his 
friend ſir Robert Cecil, with a view, no doubt, of having it ſhewn to the 
Queen. My heart was never broke till this day, that I hear the Queen goes 
„ away ſo far off, whom I have followed ſo many years, with ſo great love and 
£5 deſire, in ſo many journeys, and am now left behind her in a dark priſon 
* all alone. While ſhe was yet near at hand, that I might hear of her once 
<« in two or three days, my ſorrows were the leſs; but even now my heart is 
& caſt into the depth of all miſery. I, that was wont to behold her riding like 
„Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing 
6 her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like a nymph, ſometimes ſitting in the 
e ſhade like a Goddeſs, ſometimes ſinging like an angel, ſometimes playing 
like Orpheus; behold the ſorrow of this world ! once amiſs hath bereaved me 
6 of all. O glory that only ſhineth in misfortune, what is become of thy aſ- 
6 ſurance? All wounds have ſcars but that of fantaſie: All affections their 
e relenting but that of womankind. Who is the judge of friendſhip but adver- 
« ſity, or when is grace witneſſed but in offences? There were no diviaity 
but by reaſon of compaſſion : For revenges are brutiſh and mortal. All 
« thoſe times paſt, the loves, the ſighs, the ſorrows, the deſires, cannot they 
« weigh down one frail misfortune ? Cannot one drop of gall be hid in ſo great 
„ heaps of ſweetneſs? I may then conclude, Spes & fortuna, valete. She is 
gone in whom I truſted ; and of me hath not one thought of mercy, nor any 
<« reſpect of that which was. Do with me now therefore what you liſt, I 
ee am more weary of life than they are deſirous I ſhould periſh ; which, if it 
< had been for her, as it is by her, I had been too happily born.” Murdin, 
657. It is to be remarked, that this Nymph, Venus, Goddeſs, Angel, was 
then about ſixty. Yet five or ſix years after, ſhe allowed the ſame language to 
be uſed to her. Sir Henty Unton, her ambaſſador in France, relates to her 
a converſation which he had with Henry the fourth. The monarch, after 
-having introduced Unton to his miſtreſs, the fair Gabrielle, aſk-d him how he 
liked ber. I anſwered ſparingly in her praiſe,” ſaid the miniſter, © and told 
% him, that if, without offence, I might ſpeak it, I had the picture of a far 
ee more excellent miſtreſs, and yet did her picture come far ſhort of- her per- 
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| © feQion of beauty. As you love me, Laid be, ſhew it I Y have it 


* about you. I made ſome difficulties; yet upon his importufiity offered 
« it to his view very ſecretly, holding it ſtill in my hand: He beheld it with 


<< paſſion and admiration,” ſaying, that I had reaſon, Je me rin, proteſting, 
„that he had never ſeen the like ; ſo, with great reverence, he kiſſed it twice 
«or thrice, I detaining it ſtill in my hand. In the end, with ſome kind of 


<« contention, he took it from me, vowing, that I might take my leave of it: 


1 For he would not forego it for any treaſure: And that to poſſeſs the favour 


„of the lively picture, he would forſake all the world, and hold himſelf moſt 
% happy; with many other moſt paſſionate ſpeeches.“ Murdin, p. 718. For 
farther particulars on this head, ſee the ingenious author of the Cutogu of 
royal and noble Authors, article _ 


"a 


TI OTE, vor. V. p. 467. 


IT. may not be amiſs to fubjoin ſome paſſages of theſe EY ; whith may 
ſerve very much to give us a juſt idea of the government of that age, and of 


the political principles, which prevailed during the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. 


Laurence Hyde propoſed a bilk entituled, an act for the explanation of the 


common law in certain caſes of letters patent, Mr. Spicer ſaid, This bill may 
touch the prerogative- royal, which, as I learned the laſt parliament, is ſo tran- 
ſcendant, that the of the ſubject may not aſpire thereunto. Far be it 


therefore from me, that the ſtate and prerogative-royal of the prince ſhould 
be tied by me, or by the act of any other ſubject. Mr. Francis Bacon ſaid, 


As to the prerogative-royal of the Prince, for my own part, I ever allowed of 


it; and it is ſuch as I hope will never be diſcuſſed. The Queen, as ſhe is 
our fovereign, hath both an-enlarging and reſtraining power. For by her 


prerogative ſhe may ſet at liberty things reſtrained by ſtatute law or otherwiſe, 


and ſecondly, by her prerogative ſhe may reſtrain things which be at liberty. 
For the firſt, ſhe may grant a non ob/tante contrary to the penal laws. 


With regard to monopolies and ſuch like caſes, the caſe hath ever been to 


humble ourſelves unto her Majeſty, and by petition deſire to have our grievances 
remedied, eſpecially when the remedy toucheth her ſo nigh in point of pre- 
I ſay, and I ſay it again, that we ought not to deal, to judge, 
or meddle with her Majeſty's prerogative. I wiſh therefore every man to be 
careful of this buſineſs, Dr. Bennet ſaid, He that goeth about to debate her 
Majeſty's prerogative had need to walk warily. Mr. Laurence Hyde ſaid, For 
the bill itſelf, I made it, and I think I underſtand it: And far be it from. this 

heart 
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heart of mine to think, this tongue to ſpeak, or this hand to write any thing 


either in prejudice or derogation of her majeſty's prerogative-royal and the ſtate, 


M. Speaker, quoth Serjeant Harris, for ought I ſee, the houſe moveth to 


Have this bill in the nature of a petition. It muſt then begin with more hu- 
miliation. And truly, fir, the bill is good of itſelf, but the penoing of it is 


ſomewhat out of courſe. Mr. Montagu ſaid, The matter is good and honeſt, 


and TI like this manner of p:oceeding by bill well enough in this matter. The 
grievances are great, and I would note only unto you thus much, that the laſt 
parliament we proceeded by way of petition, which had no ſucceſsful effect. 
Mr. Francis More ſaid, I know the Queen's prerogative is a thing curious to 
be dealt withal ; yet all grievances are not comparable. I cannot utter with 
my tongue or conceive with my heart the great grieyances that the town and 
country, for which I ſerve, ſuffereth by ſome of theſe monopolies. It bringeth 
the general profit into a private hand, and the end of all this is beggary and 
bondage to the ſubjects. We have a law for the true and faithful currying of 
leather: There is a patent ſets all at liberty, notwithſtanding. that ſtatute. 
And to what purpoſe is it to do any thing by act of parliament, when the 
Queen will undo the ſame by her prerogative? Out of the ſpirit of humiliation, 
Mr. Speaker, I do ſpeak it, there is no act of her's that hath been or is more 
derogatory to her own majeſty, more odious to the ſubject, more dangerous to 
the commonwealth than the granting of theſe monopolies. Mr. Martin ſaid, I 
do ſpeak for a town that grieves and pines, for a country that groaneth and 
| languiſheth under the burthen of monſtrous and unconſcionable ſubſtitutes to 
the monopolitans of ſtarch, tin, fiſh, cloth, oil, vinegar, ſalt, and I know not 
what; nay, what not? The principaleſt commodities both of my town and 
country are engroſt into the hands of theſe blood-ſuckers of the common- 
wealth. If a body, Mr. Speaker, being let blood, be left till languiſhing 
without any remedy, how can the good eſtate of that body ſtill remain? Such 
is the ſtate of my town and country; the traffic is taken away, the inward and 
private commodities are takea away, and dare not be uſed without the licence 
of theſe monopolitans. If theſe blood- ſuckers be ſtil] let alone to ſuck up the 
beſt and principaleſt commodities, which the earth there hath given us, what 
will become of us, from whom the fruits of our own ſoil and the commodities. 
of our own labour, which with the ſweat ef our brows, even up to the knees 
in mire and dirt, we have laboured for, ſhall be taken by warrant of ſupreme 
authority, which the poor ſubject dare not gainſay? Mr, George Moore ſaid, 
We know the power of her Majeſty cannot be reſtrained by any act; why 
therefore ſhould we thus talk? Admit we ſhould make this ſtatute with a ron 
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Hane; yet ths Queen t may grant a patent with a — e, to croſs, this ew 
ed/lante. I think therefore it agreeth more with the gravity and Wiſdotn of this 
houſe to proceed with all bumbleneſs by | petition than bill. Mr. Dowiland ſaid, 
As would be no let or over: vehement in any thing, ſo 1 am not ſottiſh or 
ſenſeleſs of the common grievance of the commonwealth. Tf we proceed by 
Way of petition, we can have no more gracious anſwer, than we bad the laſt 
parliament to our petition. But fince that parliament, we have no reformation. 
Sir Robert Wtoth ſaid, I ſpeak, and I ſpeak it boldly, theſe patentees are worſe 
than ever they were, Mr. Hayward Townſend propoſed, that they ſhould make | 
ſuit to her Majeſty, not only to repeal all monopolies grievous to the fubjeQ, 
but alſo that it would pleaſe her Majeſty to give the parliament leave to make 
an act, that they might be of no more force, validity, or effect, than they are 
at the common law, without the ſtrength of her prerogative, Which tho' we 
might now do, and the a& being ſo retfonable, we might aſſure ourſelves her 


Majeſty would not delay the paſſing thereof, yet we, her loving ſubjects, &c. 
would not offer without her privity and conſent (the cauſe ſo nearly touching 


her prerogative) or go about to do any ſuch act. 


On a b l day, the bill againſt monopolies was again introduced, and 
Mr. Spicer ſaid, It is to no purpoſe to offer to tie her Majeſty's hands by act of 


patliament, when ſhe may looſen herſelf at her pleaſure. Mr. Davies ſaid, God 


hath given that power to abſolute princes, which he attributes to himſelf. Dixi 
quod Dii git. (N. B. This axiom he applies to the Kings of England.) Mr. 
ſecretary Cecil ſaid, I am ſeryant to the Queen, and before I would ſpeak and 
give conſent to a caſe that ſhould debaſe her prerogative, or abridge it, I would 
with that my tongue were cut out of my head. I am ſure there were law-makers 
before there were laws: (Meaning, I ſuppoſe, that the ſovereign was above 
the laws.) One gentleman went about to poſſeſs us, with the execution of the 
law in an ancient record of 5 or 7 of Edward the third, Likely enough to be 
true in that time, when the King was afraid of the ſubjeR. If you ſtand upon 
law, and diſpute of the prerogative, hark ye what Bracton fays, Prærogatiuam 
noſtram nemo audeat diſputare. And for my own part, I like not theſe courſes 
ſhould be taken. And you, Mr. Speaker, ſhould perform the charge her Ma- 


jeſty gave unto you, in the beginning of this parliament, not to receive bills of 
this nature: For her Majeſty s ears be open to all grievances, and her hands 


ſtretched out to every man's petitions, When the prince diſpenſes with a 
penal law, that is left to the alteration of ſovereignty, that is good and irre- 
vocable. Mr. Montague ſaid, I am loth to ſpeak what I know, leſt, perhaps, 

I ſhould 
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I mould difpleaſe. The prerogative-royal is that which is now in queſtion, 
and which the laws of the land have ever allowed and maintained. Let us 
therefore apply by petition to her Majeſty. 


After the ſpeaker told the houſe that the Queen had annulled many of the 
patents, Mr. Francis More ſaid, I muſt confeſs, Mr. Speaker, I moved the 
houſe both the laſt parliament and this, touching this point; but I never meant 
(and I hope the houſe thinketh ſo) to ſet limits and bounds to the prerogative 
royal. He proceeds to move, that thanks ſhould be given to her Majeſty ; and 
alſo, that whereas divers ſpeeches have been moved extravagantly in the houſe, 
which doubtleſs have been told her Majeſty, and perhaps ill conceived of by 
her, Mr. Speaker would apologize, and humbly crave pardon for the ſame. 
N. B. Theſe extracts were taken by Townſend, a member of the houſe, who 
was no courtier ; and the extravagance of the ſpeeches ſeems rather to be on 
the other ſide : It will certainly appear ſtrange to us, that this liberty ſhould be 
thought extravagant. However, the Queen, notwithſtanding her cajoling the 
houſe, was ſo ill ſatisfied with theſe proceedings, that ſhe ſpoke of them 
peeviſhly in her concluding ſpeech, and told them, that ſhe. perceived that 
private reſpects with them were privately maſqued under public preſence, 
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; There were ſome other topics, in favour of prerogative, ſtill more extrava- 
gant, advanced in the houſe this parliament, When the queſtion of the ſubſidy 
was before them, Mr. Serjeant Heyle ſaid, Mr. Speaker, I marvel much, that 
the houſe ſhould ſtand upon granting of a ſubſidy or the time of payment, when 
all we have is her Majeſty's, and ſhe may lawfully at her pleaſure take it from 
us: Yea, ſhe hath as much right to all our lands and goods as to any revenue 
of her crown. At which all the houſe hemmed, and laughed, and talked. 
Well, -quoth Serjeant Heyle, all your hemming ſhall not put me out of counte- 
nance. So Mr. Speaker ſtood up and ſaid, It is a great diſorder, that this 
houſe ſhould be uſed. So the ſaid ſerjeant proceeded, and when he had ſpo- 
ken a little while, the houſe hemmed again; and ſo he ſat down. In his latter 
ſpeech, he ſaid, he could prove his former poſition by precedents in the time of 
Henry the third, King John, King Stephen, &c. which was the occaſion of 
their hemming. D'Ewes, p. 633. It is obſervable, that Heyle was an eminent. 
lawyer, a man of character. Winwood, vol. i. p. 290. And tho' the houſe 
in general ſhewed their diſapprobation, no one cared to take him down, or 

| oppoſe theſe monſtrous poſitions. It was alſo a"rted this ſeſſion, that in the 
ſame 
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ſame manner as the Roman conſul was poſſeſſed of the power of rejeRing or 
admitting motions in the ſenate, the ſpeaker might either admit ot reject bills 
in the houſe. D'Ewes, p. 677. The houſe declared themſelves againſt this 
opinion; but the very propoſal of it is a 1 at what a low ebb liberty was 


& 7 


In the year 1591, the rnd made a ſolemn decree, that England was an 


abſolute empire, of which the King was the head. In conſequence of this 


opinion, they determined, that even if the act of the firſt of Elgabeth had never 
been made, the King was ſupreme head of the church ; and might bave ereQed, 
by his prerogative, ſuch a court as the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion : F or that he 
was the head of all his ſubjects. Now that court _was plainly arbitrary : The 
inference i is, that his power was equally abſolute over the . See Coke's 


Ne, p. 5.  Caudrey's caſe. 8 


NOTE, vol. V. p. So 


Ankison, in book ii. chap. 11. ſays, that in the reign of Henry VIII. 
there were hanged ſevent y-two thouſand thieves and rogues (beſides other 
malefators) ; this makes about two thouſand a year: but in Q. Elizabeth's 
time, the ſame author ſays, there were only between three and four hundred 
a year hang'd for theft and robbery: ſo much had the times mended. But 
in our age, there are not forty a year hanged for thoſe crimes in all England. 
Yet Harriſon complains of the relaxation of the laws, that there were ſo few of 
tuch rogues puniſhed in his time. Our vulgar prepoſſeſſion, in favour of the 
morals of former and rude ages, is very abſurd, and ill-grounded. The ſame 
author ſays, chap. 10. that there were computed to be. 10,000 gipſies in 
England; a ſpecies of banditti, introduced about the reign of Henry VIII.; 
and he adds, that there will be no way of extirpating them, by the ordinary 


courſe of juſtice; The Queen muſt employ martial law againſt them, That 


race has now almoſt totally diſappeared in England and even in Scotland, 
where there were ſome remains of them a few years ago. However arbitrary 


the exerciſe of martial law, in the crown, it appears, that no body in the age 
of Elizabeth entertained any jealouſy of it. 
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. NOTE, Vol. V. p. 510. 


HAxaison, in his Deſcription of Britain, printed in 1577, has the following 
paſſage, chap. 13. Certes there is no prince in Europe that hath a more 
beautiful ſort of ſhips than the Queen's Majeſty of England at this preſent ; 
and thoſe generally are of ſuch exceeding force, that two.of them being well 
appointed and furniſhed as they ought, will not let to encounter with three 
or four of them of other countries, and either bowge them or put them to 
flight, if they may not bring them home.—— The Queen's Highneſs hath at 
this preſent already made and furniſhed to the number of one and twenty great 
ſhips, which. lye for the moſt. part im Gillingham rode. _ Beſide theſe, her 
grace hath other in hand alſo, of whom hereafter as their turns do come about, 
1 will not let to leave ſome farther remembrance. She hath likewiſe three 
notable gallies, the Speedwell, the Tryeright, and the Black Galley, with the 
ſight whereof, and the reſt of the navy-royal, it is incredible to ſay how mar- 
vellouſly her grace is delighted; and not without great cauſe, ſith by their 
means her coaſts are kept in quiet, and ſundry foreign enemies put back, 
which otherwiſe would -invade us. After ſpeaking of the merchant ſhips, which 
he ſays, are commonly eflimated at 17 or 18 hundred, he continues, I add, there- 
fore, to the end all men ſhould underſtand ſomewhat of the great maſſes of 
treaſure, daily employed upon our navy, how there are few of thoſe ſhips of 
the firſt and ſecond ſort, (that is of the merchant ſhips), that being apparelled 
and made ready to fail, are not worth one thouſand pounds or three 'thouſand 
duckats at the leaſt, if they ſhould preſently be fold. What ſhall we then 
think of the navy royal, of which ſome one veſſel is worth two of the other, 
as the ſhipwright has often told me. It is poſſible that ſome covetous per- 
' ſon, hearing this report, will either not credit at all, or ſuppoſe money ſo 
employed to be nothing profitable to the Queen's coffers ; as a good huſband 
ſaid once when he heard that proviſions ſhould be made for armour, wiſhing 
the Queen's money to be rather laid out to ſome ſpeedier return of gain unto 
her grace: But if he wilt that the good-keeping of the ſea is the ſafeguard 
of our land, he would alter his cenſure, and ſoon give over his judgement, 
Speaking of the fore/ls, this author ſays, An infinite deal of wood hath been de- 
ſtroyed within theſe few years, and I dare affirm, that, if wood do go ſo faſt to 
decay in the next hundred years of grace, as they have done, or are like to 
do in this, it is to be feared, that ſea-coal will be good merchandize even in 
the 
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the city of London. Harriſon's prophecy. wil fulfilled in a very few years: 
For about 1615, there were 200 fail employed in * coul to . 
See W e vol. i. P. 194. 16) 


NO N 
LIE of Burleigh publiſhed by Collins, p. 44. The author hints, that 
0 this quantity of plate was conſidered only as ſmall in a man of Burleigh's 
rank. His words are, his plate was not above fourteen or fifteen thouſand pounds : 
that he means pounds weight is evident, For, by Burleigh's will, which is 
| annexed to his life, that nobleman gives away in legacies, to friends and rela- 
tions, near four thouſand pounds weight, which would have. been above twelve 
thouſand pounds ſterling in value. The remainder he orders to be divided into two 
equal portions ; the half to his eldeſt ſon and heir; the other half to be divided 
equally among his ſecond ſon and three daughters. Were we therefore to un- 
derſtand the whole value of his plate to be only 14 or 25000 pounds . 
by left not the tenth of it to W 


N O T E, Von, V. p. 518. 


HAxxisO. ſays, © the greateſt part of our bullding in the cities and good 
* towns of England conſiſteth only of timber, caſt over with thick clay 


ce to keep out the wind. Certes, this rude kind of building made the Spa- 
„ niards in Queen Mary's days to wonder; but chiefly when they ſaw that large 
diet was uſed in many of theſe fo homely cottages, inſomuch that one of 
no {mal} reputation amongſt them, ſaid, after this manner; Theſe Engliſh, 
<< quoth he, have their houſes made of ſticks and dirt, but they fare commonly 
<« ſo well as the King. W hereby it appeareth, that he liked better of our 
i „good fare in ſuch coarſe cabins, than of their own thin diet in their princely 

1 | 5 «© habitations and palaces, The clay with which our houſes are commonly im- 
« pannelled is either white, red, or blue.” Book ii. chap. 12. The author 
adds, that the new houſes of the nobility are commonly of brick or one, and 

that glaſs-windows were beginning to be uſed in England, 
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4p HE lbs leg are the words of Roger Aſcham, the Queen's preceptor. 
N « It is your ſhame (I ſpeak to you all, you young gentlemen of England), f 
vi that one maid ſhould go beyond ye all in excellency of learning and know- 7 
4 ledge of divers toungues. Point out fix of the beſt given gentlemen of this 
« court, and all they together ſhow not ſo much good will, ſpend not ſo much 5 
< time, beſtow not ſo many hours daily, orderly, and conſtantly, for the en- N 
4 cxeaſe of learning and knowledge as doth the Queen's Majeſty herſelf. Lea 
« J believe, that, beſides her perfect readineſs in Latin, Italian, French, and 
< Spaniſh, ſhe readeth here now at Windſor more Greek every day, than ſome 
<« prebendary of this church doth Latin in a whole week. — Amongſt all the 
4 benefits which God hath bleſſed me withal, next the knowledge of Chriſt's 
c true religion, I count this the greateſt, that it pleaſed God to call me to be one 
<< poor miniſter in ſetting forward theſe excellent gifts of learning,” &c. Page 242. 
Truly, ſays Harriſon, it is a rare thing with us now to hear of a courtier which 
hath but his own language; and to ſay how many gentlewomen and ladies there 
are that, beſides ſound knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, are thereto 
nao leſs ſkilful in the Spaniſh, Italian and French, or in ſome one of them, it reſteth 
nNaot in me, ſith I am perſuaded, that as the noblemen and gentlemen do ſurmount, 
in this behalf, ſo theſe come little or nothing at all behind them, for their 
parts; which induſtry God continue, — The ſtranger, that entereth in the 
court of England upon the ſudden, ſhall rather imagine himſelf to come into 
ſome public ſchool of the univerſity, where many give ear to one that readeth 
unto them, than into a Prince's palace, if you confer thus with thoſe of other 
nations. Deſcription of Britain, book ii. chap. 1 5. By this account, the 
court had profited by the example of the Queen: the ſober way of life prac- 
ticed by the ladies of Elizabeth's court appears from the ſame author. Read- 


ing, ſpinning, and needle- work occupied the elder ; muſic the Younger, Id, 
ibid, 
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